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TO 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

SIR HENRY DANVERS KNIGHT, 

BARON OF DANTESEY: 

HIS HONOURABLE AND SINGULAR GOOD LORD. 



Right honourable. 

As in drawing these and former lines I have had no 
other aspect or aim, save only to discover the by-patha 
which lead unto error, and to press forwards by a dear 
way towards the truth ; so in publishing of them I 
have taught them to look backwards, not forwards, as 
being more desirou3 to testify my thankful respect, 
either to the known honourable patrons of good acta, 
OT furtherers of my private studies, than to feed ambi- 
tious fancies with the humours of the time, by ob- 
truding myself upon the dispensers of great diguitiefi 
or preferments. My resolution being thus set, I save 
a labour in dedicating these papers to your Lordship, 
whose honourable favours and munificence towards 
that famous University (whereof I have long continued 
an unworthy niumber, but to which I shall ever con- 
tinue the love and obedience of a faithful son) do chal- 
lenge a better testimony of my observance than I can 
now express, or hope hereafter to present your Lord- 
ship withal. But God be thanked, our famous mother 
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hath 



THE EPISTLE DEDICATORY. 



able than myself to 



I 



many sons a great deal more able ttian 
undergo this service. Leaving it therefore unto them, 
I shall give myself abundant sfitisfacrtion a.nii content- 
ment for my labours past, and take encouragement to 
continue the hke, if it shall please your Lordship to 
accept these present, as an undoubted pledge of that 
thankful respect and observance whitb I owe unto 
your Lordship for your favours and bounty towards 
myself in particular, the memory of whicb hath been 
more grateful unto me, in that I was made to feel f 
them before I was so much as known by sight unto 
your Honour. ThuB with my best prayers for conti- 
nuance of your Lordship's increase of honour and true 
happiness, I humbly take my leave, and rest 

Your Lordship's in all 

duty and observance, 

THOMAS JACKSON. 



From Pealy in Hertfotilsliire, 
March a, 1624. 
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CONTAINING! 



THIE ORIGINAL 



OP 



UNBELIEF, MISBELIEF, OR MISPERSUASIONS, 



CONCEBHIirfl 



THE VERITY, UNITY, AND ATTRIBUTES OF THE DEITY: 



DIRECTIONS FOR RKCTIFYING OUR BELIEF OR KNOJV- 
liBBtiE IN THE FOREMENTIONED POINTS. 



SECTION J. 

Of the eiigrtiffed Kot'ton of a Deity ; €ind the Ori- 
ginals if Atheism. 

Atheism and jrreligion are diseases so much more 
dangerous than infidelity or idolatry, as infidelity is 
than heresy. Every heretic is in part au infidel, but 
every infidel is not in whole or part an heretic ; every 
atheist is an infidd, so is not every infidel an atheist. 
The name of heretic is common to all, aud proper only 
to sufh ns either deny or raiabelieve any one article 
in the Apostles' Creed. Infidels all are to be accounted, 
whicii either deny or believe not the articles concern- 
ing Christ, Such are the Jews, Turks, Mahometans 
in general, &c., whom no man calls atheists. An 
atheist he is, qui tituhai in limine, which either deniesgSS 
or believes not the very first article in the Creed, God, 
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6 To believe r"« God, no more than (o believe Gad. book v» 

or the Divine Providence. Now seeing belief, as it is 
terniinated to the first words of the Creed, is as the 
diametral line or axis which severs atheism or irreli- 
gioii fi'orn religion, whether true or false, and doth as 
it were constitute two distinct hemispheres of men ; i(fl 
will be necessary in the first place to examine the^ 
ongiiial meaning of the first words in the Creed, 
" I believe in God." 

CHAR I. 

Yo believe in God is originattif no more than to believe 
is a (iod, who 3.^ mail TMiig^s to be believed. Of this Beliefs 
Trust or Coitjidence in God is the tiecessfity Consequent in 
coilapsed Men; Despiiir the Jiecessary Conseifueiil of the 
same or like Belief in collapsed Ahgels. 

1, To believe ia God hath gone current so long for 
as much as to put trust or coitjidence in him, that now 
to call it in, or make it go for less, will perhaps befl 
thought an usurpation of authority more than critical, 
and much greater than befits us. Notwithstanding, if 
on God's behalf we may plead what lawyers do in 
cases of the crown, Nullum tempus occurrtt regi, that 
the Ancient of days (unto whose sovereignty all truth 
is from eternity essentially annexed) may not be preju- 
diced by antiquity of custom or prescription, especially 
whose original is erroneous, the case is clear, that to 
believe in God, is, in their intention which tirst com- 
posed this Creed, no more than to believe there is a 
God, or to give credence to his word. For justifying 
this assertion, 1 must appeal from the English dialect, 
in which the manner of speech is proper and natural, 
were it consonant to the meaning of the original, as 
also from the Latin, in which the phrase being foreign 
and uncouth nmst be valued by the Greek, whose 
stamp and character it evidently bears. Now the 
Greek wKrTfv^iv m tow Q^iv, as also the Hebrew phrase, 
whereunto by sacred writers it was framed, is no more 
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than hath been said, to believe there is a God ; other- 
wise we must believe not only in God the Father, in 
Christ the Son, and in the Holy Ghost, but in the 
catholic church, in the communion of saints, in the for- 
giveness of sins, and in the resurrection of the body, and 
in life everlasting, seeing the Greek partiele {usually 
expressed by the Latin in) is annexed after the same 
manner to all these objects of our belief, as is apparent 
in the ancient Greek Creeds. And he that diligently 
reads the translation of the I$eptuagint shall find the 
Greek phrase, which is verbatim rendered by the Latin 
in Deum credere, " to believe in God," promiscuously 
used for the other, credere T)eOy '* to believe God." 

2. Or if, besides the evident records of the ancient 
copies, personal witnesses be required, amongst the 
ancient I know few, amongst modern writers none, 
more competent than those which are expressly for us, 
as Beza, Mercer^, Druaius'', unto whom we may add 
Ribera^ and Lorinus. Now as to use the benefit of a 
truth known and testified is always lawful, so in this 
case it is to us most expedient, almost necessary. For 
either I did not rightly apprehend whiles I read it, or 
at least now remember not, how the schoolman removes 
the stumblingblock which he had placed in the very 
entry to this Creed — If to beheve in God be as much as 
to put trust or confidence in him, by exacting a pro- 
fession of this Creed at all men's mouths we shall en- 839 
force a great many to profess a He : for of such as 
not only out of ordinary charity, but upon particular 
probabilities, we may safely acquit from actual atheism 
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Com. in Gen. %v.6: vide 
S E^g. xvii. 14. 

t Observation W 11, lib, 3, C- i- 
I'Tie- position prefixed by way of 
title to his chapter is, Recte dici 
ex Hetraiairo, [credas 111 Mo- 



spm, et IB ri'surrectioiieiJi mur- 
tuorum.] 

" Bilwrii in ciiji. 3. luiiir, 
niimb. 3g. Vide Cupjieiitn Psal. 
cci. I 2. 
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^ Thejirsi Pwnt uf Faith is hook v. 

Of contradicting infidelity, a great number do not put 
their trust or confidence in God : this being the mark ^ 
whereat the belief of novices must aim, not the first' | 
step they are to make ia this progress. And for my- 
Belft {until I be better instructed,) if a poor dejected 
soul should come unto me with a complaint of his dis- 
trust or diflidencc, I would not instantly urge him to 
make proctamation of his trust in God against his con- 
science ; for this were to quench smoking Jlax, by vio- 
lent blowing those weak and smothered sparkles, which 
should be charily revived by mild and gentle breath- 
ing. The contrary advice on my part, or practice on ■ 
his, should not want an approved pattern ; to confess 
his present unbelief, whiles he prays for future increase 
of Such Weak belief, as he may safely make profession 
of. And as the fire, once throughly kindled, bursts | 
out of its own accord into a lasting flame; so belief, 
once inwardly planted, will naturally bring forth stead- 
fast confidence, without further plantation or superad- 
ditiou of any new belief or persuasion. Many begin- 
ning their faith the other way, may for a long time be 
stiffly persuaded that they believe in God, when indeed 
they do not truly believe him, his word, or his] mer- 
cies. These no man firmly can believe but he shall 
asstiredly believe in hiin, yea, put his whole trust and 
confidence in his goodness, Howbeit, as much as now 
I write would hardly be permitted nie, in most men's 
hearing, to speak, without this or the like interpella- 
tion — Shall we then believe in saints, or good angels, 
because we assuredly believe there be such natures? 
or shall we say the wieked angels believe in Gud, be- 
cause they believe his being more firmly than we can 
do, and know his word as clearly ? 

3. That inferior subjects salute not every officer ia 
the court after the same manner they do the prince, is 
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in believe there ia a God. 
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not because they see not the one as perfectly as the 
other ; rather, the more fully they discern them by one 
and the same unerring sight, the hetter they conceive 
the different respect whieh is due to their several pre- 
sences. Angels We believe are ministei-ing- spirits, 
appointed to execute God's will, whose majesty they 
adore as fervently as we do ; putting greater confi- 
dence in his mercy than we can do, even because their 
knowledge of it ia more clear, their experience of it 
more niidoubted. But the better we believe this their 
subordination unto God, the less shall we be inclined 
to believe in tliein, the more to put our confidence in 
Godwin whom even the angels trust. Again, admitting 
trust or afiiance in God to receive continual increase, 
according to the growth of onr belief of his word or 
being; that devils, albeit they believe or know both 
more clearly than the best of us, should notwithstand- 
ing perpetually remain without any trust or affiance 
in him or his mercies, no man, upon just examination 
of the difference between tlieir collapsed estate and 
ours, can deem strange or doubtful, much less a doubt, 
as some iu their writings suppose, insoluble, unless we 
make trust or affiance in God essentially to difference 
our belief of his being from theirs. If the king's 
majesty should proclaim a general pardon to a number 
of known rebels, and vow execution of judgment with- 
out mercy upon some principal offenders which had 
maliciously and cunningly seduced their simplicity, I' 
suppose his will and pleasure eqiially manifested to 
both, and so believed, woiild as much dishearten thf 
one as encourage the other to rely upon his clemency. 8K) 
Such altogether, notwithstanding, is the ease of Mieu 
and witked angels ; the one believes Christ took the 
woman's seed, and therefore cannot, without such wil- 
ful mistrust of the promise of life as was in his first' 
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10 The second Point of Faith is to fntst in Gcnl. book vl* 

parents unto God*s threats of deBth, despair of redemp- 
tion by the eternal sacrifice: the other as firmly be- 
lieve, or rather eyidently know, that Christ in no wise 
took the angellcnl nature, atid without this ground, the 
better they believe his incarnation, the less are their 
hopea of their own redemption. 

4. Briefly, the bringing of souls to God being the 
end, as of our preaching, so of our writing ; the first 
point, as I conceive, we are to teach such as desire to 
come unto him, is, to believe that he is; tht; second, 
that he is a retcarder of all them that tUUgeniiy seek 
hifn- Not all the eloquence of men or angels, not the 
most pathetical exhortations the one can frame, or the 
most forcible impulsions the other can use, are half so 
powerful to draw our hearts after our God, as the dis- 
tinct orthoduxal explication of his essence and attri- 
butes, of his power, his wisdom, and goodness^ either 
general in respect of all the works of his hands, or 
peculiar to mankind, visibly tJet forth unto us in the 
life, the actions, and passions of our Saviour. What 
belief soever is not conceived from sober and frequent 
meditations of these truths, what confidence soever is 
not brought forth by belief so tonceWed, will by Satan 
one time or other easily be impeached of bastardy. 
Even when this faith by which we now walk shall be 
converted into perfect sight, e^'erlasting confidence shall 
not outstart, but rather follow it. Much less should 
we, in this vale of darkness, begin our edification in 
faith at the open profession of assured or consummate 
confidence, or seek to frame it by imitation of such 
outward practices, as strength of faith and full assur- fl 
ance of God's favours, have emboldened hearts tho- " 
roughly inflamed with sincere zenl of truth, to under- 
take. The truth then supposed* as chief supporter to 
the discourse following, is, that without some prece-- 
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CHAP. II. Disputarion is nal (he ^''ay to rcclai in an Atheist. 31 

dent defect of our apprehensions, there can Ije no want 
of true confidence : and fail we may, as most do, in 
apprehensions either of the verity, unity, or of the na- 
ture and attributes of the Godhead. The internal 
original, or manner of our defects or errors in these 
thrge points, we are to set down in this book; the 
right explication of the article proposed in the next. 

CHAP. II. 
Disputat'wn is not the readiest Way to cure or reclatm an 

Jfheifi. 

To dispute with such as deny manifest and received 
principles, were to violate a fundamental law of the 
schools; which in matters of faith and sacred morality 
is to be religiously kept, as in other respects, so chiefly 
in this; that general maxims, whence particular truths 
and conclusions of best use must be derived, can hardly 
be proved by arguments more clear and evident than 
themselves. Now to interpose proofs of less truth or 
perspicuity than is the matter to be proved, is but to 
eclipse the evidence of it, (which of itself would in due 
season ahine to calm and purified meditations,) or to 
provoke such as delight in trying masteries of strength 
or skill in arguing, to assault truths otherwise safe 
enough from all attempts, did they not see them so 
weakly guarded upon preparation. Thua the discovery 
of timorous looks or jnean provision often encourageth 841 
base and cowardly thieves to encounter pasaengers, 
whose number or presence they dur-st not heboid, if 
they did not betray tlieinselves. For this reason, 
amongst others, I will not irt the fii-st place use the 
benefit of divers schoolmen's labours, to prove, by 
strength of speculative reason, there is a God ; although 
they bring abundance of reasons, all irrefragable to an 
ingenuous, well-disposed contemplator : but unto such 
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this principle is of all others most clear and evident in 
itself, as being most deeply implanted in the reason- 
able nature, not acquired by use of sense or observa- 
tion. The best method, in iny opinion, to prevent 
atheism, or cure an atheist, would be to hold the mean 
betwixt the contemplative philosopher and the prac- 
tical physician. I have heard of some so far over- 
grown with melancholy, that they would eat no meat ; 
conceiting either they had no mouthsj or that their 
teeth were as soft as butter. For a physician to have 
attempted removal of such fancies by force of reason, 
or importunate suggfestion of contrary persuasions, had 
been cum rafione insanire, to have proved himself as 
mad as his patients were melancholy. The readiest 
way (as not long ago hath been experienced) to relieve 
parties thus affected, is, for a time rather to assent 
unto, than contradict them ; that so, hy promising a 
remedy to the supposed malady, an entrance may be 
made to pm-ge the humour which breeds the false 
imagination. And he that would cure an ordinary 
atheist, should, as not soothe hira in his impiety, so 
not directly or fiercely encounter hira with syllogistical 
proofs, or discourses metaphysical, for so {asgrcscit me- 
dendo) he will grow sicker by seeing the medicine; 
but labour rather, secretly to undermine the inter- 
nal disposition whence such unhallowed imaginations 
spring. Atheism in grain is hut a s])iritual madness, 
arising from the abundani-e of Kuch distemper in the 
soul, as in proportion answers to melancholy in the 
body. Would men look into their own hearts in time, 
before they be overshadowed with such grisly quali- 
ties, they might behold the image of God engraven in 
them, and, as it were, by an ocular demonstration be 
better informed in this point, than by the disputes of 
philosophers. 
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CHAP. III. The Notion of the Deify w natural to Men. 13 

CHAP. III. 

7"/!$ A'ofioii of the JDeili/ or Divine Power is moat nalitral 
untu all Mat. How (Itis Nutiun beiitg moul natural, unto 
all, is eclipsed aiid defaced in many. 

1, That the internal notion of powers divine which 
guide this visible work of nature, is most natiiml to 
mankind, needs no fnrther proof than its own extent 
and universality. " This sure ground we have," saith 
Tally, " to believe there be gods, in that there is no 
nation so hrutish or inhuman but is seasoned with 
some opinion of the gods. Many conceive amiss of 
then), (for so much bad custom in all like cases will 
effect,) yet all suppose a virtue or power divine ; not 
drawn hereto by voices of others, or debateinents : this 
is an opinion established not by civil laws or institu- 
tions. Now the free or unsolieiteil consent of all na- 
tions concerning any matter, ie to be esteemed as the 
law of nature '*." 

2. This observation of times more ancient is fullyg^g 
acquitted from the exception of modern atheists by the 
plentiful experiments of the age late past, wherein 
divers countries, peopled with inhabitants of different 
manners and education, have been discovered, the very 
best being more rude and barbarous than any nation 
known but by hearsay to the Romans. And yet, even 

in this refuse of barbarians, the very worst (such as for 
their rudeness and uncivility could hardly be discerned 



*! Ut purro firmissiuium lioc 
afferri videtur, cur dcos esse 
credamuH. quod nulla gens t&un 
fera, nanio oniniuci tarn sit im- 
tnQnis, cujitH m^iiteni nan imbu. 
erit deonim 0]>iiiioT — inulti de 
diis pmva sentiunt; (id enini 
vitioBO more e&d soiet) omnes 
tamcn e&se vim et mituiam divi- 



iiiim arbitrantur; nee vero id 
cnllocutio hominuin, aiit consen- 
sus effecit, noil institutis opi- 
nio est canlirmata, non legibus: 
umni nil tern in re cons^nsio 
omnium gentinm, les nalursE pu- 
tandit eat. — Tuscul. Quo^t, lib, 
I. [i:ap. 13.] 
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from brute beasts) approve themselves to be of better 
lineage, {■y^vo'i v-rvap\'j\'T€'i T0V Bfov^) in that they ac- 
knowledge gods, or superior jjowers, whom they honour 
with sacrifices and other rites, ia testimony of their 
gratitude for benefits received from them : as if the 
signification of man's obligenienta to an invisible power 
for his life, his health, his food, and other necessaries^ 
or at least for privileges from disasters or misehances^, 
were as natural to him aa fawnings, or like dumb 
signs of love unto their fosterers or eherishers, are to 
dogs, or other domestic and tame creatures. The civil 
wisdom which appears in Lycurgus' laws, Numa's in- 
stitutions, with other like amongst the more civil sort 
of ancient heathens, may probably argue ability in 
them of framing many particular rites of religion, as 
politic sophisms, to retain the simple in aw^ and blind 
devotion to their hosts. Albeit, the invention of such 
false worships without imitation of some trne pattern 
formerly known, would have been very hard, if not 
impossible, even unto these wise and prudent law- 
givers. Nor could their artificial inventions have 
wrought 80 successfully upon their minds that were 
reduced by them, unless they had been naturally in- 
clined unto the engrafted truth of the generals ; under 
pretence of whose sovereign right these particulars 
were commended. But who would father the first 
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' Acts xvii. 29. 

f AfBuebat interea. quotidie 
ex onnnibuB locis novix ejus gen- 
tts et copiosfl Tuultituda^ ut I'nu- 
sitntas noatrorum honijnum bar- 
bam gestantiiLDi fornias cultum- 
que vieereiit : fructus, pisees^ 
itunim, pAiiehi, et aVl-A alim«ntB, 
uiidique alfereutcs : ac fiioiiLinini 
more vestigia ritusque Christia- 
rorum imitantes : qtioliea hi ge- 



nua Aexernnt, flectebant et iUi: 
Christian! re ver enter oculos in 
ccelum suBtuierant. Indi pariter 
Gt i[^Ri tol]E>bant. Deniqcie quic- 
quid ab Hispanis iid recltuadnm 
Ave Maria mane et veaperi con- 
vtiiiieiitibus fieri solerct, itidem 
db istia fiebat- — B^nzonus in De- 
script. AmericflE, lib. 4. cap. 8. 
rag- 35- 
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maij be prejudiced by Custom. 
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notion of a Deity and religion upon policy, rather than 
nature, when it appears not universal only, but perpe- 
tual to the several generations of sundry people in 
whom 110 print of any policy, save merely natural, is 
now extant ? 

3. Some scruple notwithatanding may here be minis- 
tered to young students, from these or the like vagrant 
axioms, whose seat or proper subject is not so well 
known as they are frequent: 1. That the decrees or 
injunctions, of nature cannot be prejudiced by custom 
or education : S, That such general principles as by 
her light are dear can hardly be denied by any of her 
children. Whenas the experience of later times espe- 
cially presents uuto us a great many, (unto whom 
nature in distribution of her other gifts hath shewed 
bergelf no step-mother, but rather indulgent, as to her 
darlings,} all mightily oppugning this truth, which we 
that are (as they deem) of duller capacity in matters 
secular, devoutly obey as her undoubted law. But 
here we may well doubt, whether bad education or evil 
customs have not better enabled these men to strive 
against such practices as this dictate of nature pre- 
scribes, than utterly to disclaim all sense of her sug-* 
gestions, or shake oflf all secret notions of her sum- 
mons. However that be, (for we know our own hearts, 
not theirs, nor can we believe them that will not 
believe there is a God, albeit they would interpose an 
oath for our assurance one way or other,) this we 
know, that nothing can be more natural to man than 
r^fion. And yet how many have we seen, in whom 843 
nature and art have done their parts, by too much 
study or intemperance become so utterly destitute of 
all use of reason or discretion, that such actions or de- 
meanour as nature prescribes to all men as they are 
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reasonable, have been more neglected by them than by 
brute beasts, yea ofttiines furiously inverted, 

4. This instance amongst others may be our war- 
rant for restrainhig the former axiom — that nature' 
cannot be prejudiced by custom — to nature either 
altogether inanimate or merely sensitive, ■whose incli- 
nation is single, and but one way set : or if appliable 

to the reasonable or intellectual nature, whose propen- H 
siouB as they are many, so are they freely fashionable 
to divers means, and apt to be directed to contrary 
ends, it is true only of the general faculty or remote 
propeiisions, not of their actual promptness, use, or 
exercise. Many there be so extremely vicious, that 
their minds seem now, de facto ^ wlioUy bent to do 
others mischief: this notwithstanding proves not that 
nature hath sown no seeds of virtue in their souls, 
but rather their wilful suffering these to be choked 
and stifled, by cherishing contrary desires, or embrac- 
ing pleasant allurements unto evil. If such blindness 
have by bad custom crept on some, that they cannot 
now discern any lineaments of God's image in their 
hearts ; it will not hence follow that this light of 
nature, whereby they might have seen him, did never 
shine unto them, hut rather that they have smothered 
it, because they loved the works of darkness better 
than the deeds of light, purposely obliterating all 
resemblances of him who is the avenger of evilj whose 
portraiture their first parents Lad blurred by imprint- 
ing his enemy's picture upon it. Nothing more easy 
than for others (so they will be observant) clearly 
to discern the live image, not of the old man, but of 
the old serpent, in such as cannot or will not see 
the image of God in themselves, 

5. Besides this difference between the iucUnations 
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[«f nature in man and in creatures inanimate or irra- 
tional ; a difference there is, not inufh observed, but 
worthy of diligent observation, between common prin- 
ciples merely speculative or abstract, and others 
practical or moral. The latter ttiaj be in many inten- 
sively more clear than the former, aa indeed they 
are more natural in respect they are more deeply 
implanted in the very soul, not let into the brain 
by external senses, albeit even for this reason they 
are by many less regarded, as being more familiar 
than such speculative notiong as these: Every whole 
is greater than its part — Twice two make four — or 
such like, of whose certainty no man at any time 
can doubt; not that our nature, as reasonable, is of 
itself more inclined to abstract speculations than to 
moralities, but that speculative notions are seated 
in the head, or utmost confines of the soul's regiment, 
as in an academy or cloister, privileged from such 
tnraultuous broils as might divert our intentions from 
beholding them, or retract onr inclinations from adher- 
ence to their truth. On the contrary, such disturb- 
ances are most frequent in the court or palace of 
thia little kingdom wherein moral notions of God 
and goodness have their necessary abode; and these 
notions are, upon this occasion, usually either tainted 
with the contagion of such noisome lusts, or much 
weakened by the reluctation of such contrary desires, 
as lodge in the same room or closet with them. 

6. Our readiness in heat of pas&ioiit or interpo- 
sition of causes concerning our own commodities, to 
recall religious motions, whose undoubted truth and 
equity we could in calm and sober thoughts be 
well contented to seal (if need were) with our blood, S44 
will easily induce minds capable of any vicissitude 
of quiet and retired cogitations, after turbulent and 

JACKBON, VOL. IV. C 
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working fancies, to atliiiSt the former difference be- 
tween dictates of nature seated in tbe brain, and 
others engrafted in tbe heart, to be, for the manner 
of their several evidences or perspicuitiesj rauchwhat 
like the lightsoineness of the inferior and supreme 
region of the air. The sunbeams are sometimes 
more bright in this lowest part than in the uppermost, 
wherein they suffer no reflection ; yet are they in 
this lower often so echpsed with clouds, with roista, 
or storms, as he that did neyer look out of doors 
bnt in such dismal weather might well imagine 
his day to be but night, in respect of that clearness ■ 
he might perpetually behold were his habitation 
above the clouds. The continual smoke of noisome 
lust, the steams of bloody and revengeful thoughts, 
the uncessant exhalations of other unclean and vast 
desires, which reign in the atheist's heart, can never 
obscure the mathematical or logical notions of abstract 
truths in his brain: the principles of morality or 
rcligioji, which nature hath planted in his heart 
and conscience, they quickly may, they always do ■ 
more or less eclipse according to the strength and 
permanency of their infectious and incompatible 
qualities. Happy it is, that he can acknowledge, and 
sometimes magnify, the light of nature in matters 
speculative, or concerning the body only, and now 
and then brag, as if he were her son elect and 
others but reprobates, in comparison of that herolcal 
spirit she batU enabled him with in businesses of state 
or policy. Foi, who is this his goddess Nature ? can 
he tell us ? Or what is her light, that he should so much 
glory in it? Doth slie not borrow it from the Father 
of lights, whose habitation is in that radiant bright- 
ness which is inaccessible ? Thus, I suppose, such 
as dwell under the poles would commend the light- 
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sorneness of the air which they daily behold and 
hourly breathe in, but deny that there were any such 
glorious body as the sun that did enlighten it, did 
it never come further northward than within three 
or four degrees of Aries, or never move further south- 
ward than within as many of Libra. Now as the 
only way utterly to dissuade men from an opinion 
BO palpably gross as by the former supposition might 
be conceived, would be to remove them out of their 
native clime into ours; so the best means an atheist 
can use, to refute his impious eiTore in denying there 
is a God» is, to relinquish his wonted courses in the 
■ways of darkness, and to have his conversation, for 
a time at least, or upon trial, with the sons of light. 
And to mak£ this trial he may perchance be sooirier 
induced, by discovering the several heads or first 
origiuals of his sacrilegious in is^jer suasions more 
particularly. 

CHAP. IV. 

Atheism, Tdotafryf Heresy, Hi/prjtrim/, S(c. have one comytwn 
Root. What Estate or Condition of Life is freest from 
or most obimxioits uuto Atheism, or Tem/t/afions thereto 
tending: Of Atticism in Passimi onh/, not huhituatcd. 

1, Ai.L of those almost numberless inclinations 
which are united in the indivisible human soul, as 
lines spherical in their centre, being apt to be impelled 
or poised by their proper objects; it is iinpossibIe845 
their several bents should admit an equality of 
Btrength, seeing as well their internal growth or 
eminencies, as the potencies of their objects, are un- 
equal. Mueh more must many of their actual motions 
needs be incompatible, inasmuch as the pflints whereon 
they are set, and whereto they move* are ofttimef 
extremely opposite and directly contrary. Hence, 
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in the former books j^ observed, our assent unto such 
branches of supernatural truth or goodness as are 
stiffly counterswayed by natui-al desires or affections, 
either for quality or intention most repugnant, is 
always wrought with greatest difficulties. For even 
this assent which we tertii Christian belief is but 
an inclination or bent of the hnman soul unto matters 
revealed by the Spirit, whose diWne attractions or ■ 
impulsions are always oppugned by contrary lustings 
of tbe flesh ; more or less, according to the diversity 
of their strength or impetuousness, whether in their 
acta or habits. Now seeing atheism ia but a complete 
or total eclipse^j whether of celestial irradiations, as ■M 
yet external, not illuminating the soul, or of that 
natural and internal light which men have of heavenly 
powers and providence divine ; we are not to seek f 
an original of it altogether new or diverse from, 
the original of ignorance or unbelief of particular 
revelations, but only a more direct and fuller oppo- 
sition of those earthly parts of the human soul, 
whence these lesser defects are caused. After those 
Jews (whose hypocritical shufflings with the prophet 
Jeremy was in the former book' at large deciphered) 
had fully experienced all hopes of good from their late 
elected goddess the queen of heaven to be as vain 
as their princes' trust in Egypt, the next point 
whereat their floating imaginations couid have arrived 
had been to deny there were any God or gods, at 
least any that cared for them or could do them good. 
The truth of what we here suppose, as necessarily 
consequent to our former discussions, will better clear 
itself in the issue of these; to wit, that atheismjdolatry, 
heresy, hypocrisy, &c., spring all from one common 

B Of justifying Faith. •» \']de Coppen. in Psfll, x. 1 1. col, 1O5. 

' Justifying Faith, sect. 1. cap, 1 1. 
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root, i. e. indulgence to corrupt affection, only the 
manner of their growth is different. 

Q. Some desires of the natuFEil man, though tainted 
with the deceivable lusts of corruption, yet have no 
repugnancy ■with natural notions of divine goodness 
indefinitely considered ; only they sway too much unto 
secondary causes, best suiting with themselves, or 
aptest to satisfy their untemperate longings, and, as it 
were, by popular factions, set up these secondary causes 
or means as gods, without consulting the laws of 
nature, never demanding reason's voice or approbation. 
Some parts of the old man again there be^ which in- 
clude only a dissonancy to some particular passages of 
the rule of life, or partial opposition to our natural 
notion of God or his attributes; and these sway only 
unto hypocrisy, heresy, or transfiguration of the divine 
will or word mto the similitude of our corrupt imagi- 
nations. Other lusts of the flesh there be, either for 
quality, multitude, strength, or abundance, so mainly 
opposite to the most essential and general notions of 
the Godhead, that flometimes by being directly crossed, 
otherwhiles by being fully satisfied, they introduce 
either oblivion or flat denial of any divine power or 
providence. 

3. The attribute most inseparable from the divine 
nature and most sovereign title of the Godhead is his 
goodness. The very names or literal elements of God 
and good are not in our country dialect bo near 
allied, as the conceits which their mention or nomina- 
tion suggests are in nature. So necessarily doth good- 
ness presuppose a God or Deity, from which, as fi'om846 
a fountain, it flows; and so essential is it to this foun- 
tain to send forth sweet streams of joy and comfort, 
that the heathen philosopher, upon the interview of 
good and evil, seems to suffer torture between the con- 
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trariety of his UDsettkd conceits concerning the truth 
or vanity of thu Godhead ; St Dens non sit untie 
bona ? Can there be any good without a God ? Si 
Ueus sit unde mala f If there be a God, how cbanceth 
it of things that are, all are not good, many evil ? 
Others, not altogether heathenish, from curioaity of 
like contemplation, not guided by the rule of faith, 
imagine Wo eternal indefectible creative powers ; the 
one good, and sole fountain of all goodness; the other 
evil, and main source of all evil and jnischief in the 
world. Of both these errors, and the ignorance that 
occasioned them, we shall have fitter occasioa to speak 
hereafter. Both of them suppose a true notion of 
divine goodness indefinitely considered, whereunto a- 
conceit or apprehension of divine providence, in most 
heathen, was subordinate. " Many great and famous 
philosophers there be," saith Tally, " which ascribe the 
government of the world unto the wisdom of the gods : 
not herewith content, they further acknowledge all 
necessary auppJiea of health and welfare to be procured 
by their providence. For com, and other increase of 
the earth, variety of times and seasons, with those 
changes of the weather whereby such fruits as the 
earth brings forth do grow and ripen, are, in the same 
men's opinions, effects of divine goodness to mankind." 
From the perpetuity of such visible blessings as these 
heathen philosophers derive from the bounty of their 
imaginary gods, doth the doctor of the Gentiles and bis 
fellow-apostle seek to win the inhabitants of Lystra unto 
the worship of the only true invisible God. How 
readily experience of uncouth goodness brings forth 
an express conceit of a Godhead, and causeth the often 
mentioned engraifed notion to bud or flourish, these 
heathen had openly testified by their forwardness tty 
sacrifice unto these messengers of our Lord and Sa 
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I viour, as unto great gods, because strange authors, or 
rather instrutnents of unexpected good to one of their 
neighbours. This confused branch of piety, though 
misgrown and set awry, was notwithstanding flexible 
and pliant to these points of life proposed by the apo- 
stle ; Sirs, why do ye these things f We also are men 
of like passions with you, and preach unto you that 
you should turn from these vanities unto the limng 
God^ which made heaven, and earth, and the sea, and 
all things that are therein : who in times past siif- 

Jered all nations to walh in their own ways, Never- 
theless he left not himself ivithowt witness, in that he 
did goody and gave us rain from heaven, andjriiitfal 
seasons, filling otfr hearts with food and gladness^. 
From this one stream of divine goodness experienced 
in giving grain, did the heathens christen their god 
Jupiter with a name importing his procurement of this 
effect; the Greeks calling liim 'OfA^pio?, the Latins, 
Phvius. So effectual a witness of the Godhead is the 
accomplishment of any much desired good, that such 
as doubt whether the good we enjoy on earth be de- 
rived from heaven, are often unwittingly enforced to 
think and speak of whatsoever doth them any extraor- 
dinary good, or isatiafy the vehemency of their desires, 
as of their God. 

4. The more indissoluble the mutual conceits of 
God and goodness are, the sooner we lose the one, 
whiles we remain without experience or apprehension 
of the other. Two conditions of life there be alike 
hurtful to this engraffed notion of the Deity : 1. Afflu- 
ence, or abundance of things desired, without ioterpoaal 
of indigeuce : 3. Perpetual indigence, or sordid want, 
without vicissitude of ordinary competency or content-847 
ment. The latter usually starves the natural notions 

^ Acts xiiv ij, i6. 17. 
1 
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or conceits of God, which must be fed with sense or 
taste of some goodness, the former (affluence or abun- 
dance) chokes it. AiEioDgst all the barbarians which 
'Tacitus mentioned in his description of Germany, he 
bleniisheth one sort only with a glancing touch of irre- 
ligioii, as being so entirety and familiarly acquainted 
with beggarly need, that they needed not the help of 
God or man more than the beasts of the iield. Yet 
that they were altogether atheists, or abettors of infi- 
delity> is scarce credible ; but very likely that they 
gave less signs of any religion than others did, which 
had oftener and better occasions to guppLlcate the dU 
vine powers, either for protection from such evils, or 
for collation of such IrenefitSt as these^«H! had little 
cause greatly either to fear or hope. Household goda 
they had none, because they cared not for houses ; gods 
or goddesses of com, of wine, of oil, or the like, they 
never sought to, because never accustomed to sow, to 
plant, or reap. But whether they used not to pray 
for good success in their huntings, or in skirmishing 
with their rude neighbours, or amongst themselves, is 
more than can be determined from Tacitus' censure, 
interserted, as it seems, rather to please the reader, 
than seriously to impeach them of any greater crime, 
or more loathsome disease, than usually haunts men of 
their constitution or condition. Aa of the mighty and 



' FeijTiig mir» feritan, feeda 
paupertas ; non Qrma, non equi, 
non pcnates : victui herba, vesti- 
tui pelles, cubite humua. Sola 
in S9gittia spes, qiiHS inopia fern, 
ossibus aspemDt. Idemque ve- 
natus viroB pariter ae fcemin&s 
ttlil, Pfissim eni'ra comitantur, 
p^temque pra;d» pctuiit. Nee 
flliud itifaiitibus feraTum inibri- 
umque suiFugiiim, quam ut in 
aliquo ramorum nexu contegan- 
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tUT : huq redeUnt juvenPH, hoc 

sen 11 m rccfptaGitliiiii. Id bea- 
tiu8 arbitraiitur, quam ingwnere 
Hgris, illaborare domibiis, suaa 
nlieuasqwe fortunes spe met«(Hie 
veraare. Securi adversus Laaii- 
nes, securi adversus Deoa, rem 
ditficillimBm ossecuti sunC, ut 
illis ne voto quideui opus eit.-^ 
Tacit, lib. de moribua German. 
[c. 46.] 
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noble, so of those vile and despised creatures which 
continue their circular and slothful mnge from house 
to house, (liking best to live, as these late-mentioned 
barbarians did, from hand to mouth,) not many there be 
which give any just proof of their calling. The sense 
of God and his goodness ia in. most of them stupid and 
dull, save only when hunger and thirst, or hope of an 
alms instantly craved by them in his name, and usually 
granted by others for his sake, shall whet or quickca 
it. But as well in life spiritual aa in corporal, fewer 
by much (though too many) lose their stomachs through 
extreme penury or long fasting, than there b« of such 
aa spoil or dead their taste by continual fulness. As 
long or hard want doth sometimes starve, so the peren- 
nial current of wealth; of peace, or ease, with other 
outward blessings, doth usually drown all sense or 
notion of that goodness whence these and all other 
good things flow. Did that part of the moon which is 
next us always shine, we should have less occasion to 
inquire, and greater difficulty to determine, whether 
tlie light it hath were derived from the sun. Gene- 
rally, such effects as admit interruption in their exist- 
ence sooner lead us unto the true knowledge of their 
first and immediate causes, than if they enjoyed per- 
manent duration. A ™body subject to some vicissi- 
tude of sickness, better discerns what causeth health, 
than he whose health hath been perpetual. And this 
advantage he hath agaiotthat thoughadiseasc, in itself 
equally grievous, do assault Mm, yet is it less assisted 



•B IstiB vicea nm^s in nobia simus. I^CEsentium oritur t^- 

excitant ftensiim dh'inie bonka- dium^ab'St.'n.tiuinexciCatu.rdeside' 

tiR, qnam contimms tenor i'celici- riiim. — Coppen. in Psal. cixxvi. 

tatiw, qui nos in«brjat ; tum enim 43, 14, 
bona cognosciiimH postqusm ami- 
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by impatience : from former experience he is better 
edabled to see what did him hurt, and what is likely to 
do him good, and, as it were, nurtured to expect a 
change. ^| 

5. The best diet then to avoid this morbits fatuus, 
whose fits come npon us as well by fulness as by 
vacuity, is that which Solomon hath prescribed. 
Give me not 2»overty nor riches ; feed me wifh/ood 
conve?iient for me: lest I be fulh find deny tkee,^/^ 
and say, JVho is ike Lord f or lest I be poor, and 
848 stea/, mid lake the name of mi/ God in vain ". Yet 
neither can mediocrity of fortunes without moderate' 
desires, nor vicissitude of want, unless the soul be 
inwardly purged, much avail. Our minds may be 
much set on little matters, and our desires of others' 
prosperity (especially the flourishing estate of the 
weal-public, wherein we live a poor contented private 
life) may be too stiff and peremptory. Now such is 
the blindness of our eorrypted nature, such is our par- 
tiality towards our own desires, (though of othei-s' 
welfare,) as will hardly suffer us to distinguish that 
which is absolutely good, from that which seems best 
to UH, as for the present we stand affected. From these 
originals, minds by nature or education in their kind 
devout, but subject withal to stiff and settled desires of 
mutable and transitory good, being either divorced 
from delights, whereon they have long doted, or frus- 
trated of those hopes, for whose accomplishment they 
have solicited divine powers with great earnestness and 
importunity, are most obnoxious to such impulsions as 
throw men into atheism and irreligion. These dis- 
eases were scarce known or heard of ainonget the 
Romans so long aa their state after recovery from 
n Prov. Kxx. 8, 5. 
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many crazes and sore wounds received daily increase 
by means (which in their observation might have chal- 
lenged greatest praise for their prudent eare of puhlic 
good) more than hnman ; but after it once (contrary to 
all politic expectation) began to reel and totter, and 
threaten ruin to the best piUai-a it had left to sup- 
port it, these and the like quei'ulous tnntterings be- 
gan to assay her most ingenuous and devoutest chil- 
dren ; 

O Jaciles dare siimma deoa, eademque taeri 
Dtffidles'.'' — -^— Lucanu3 [i. gio.l 

Ah facile gods, to rear up states to greatest height. 
But most averse to keop them, so upreiir'd, upright! 
But much worse than these (it seems by Cotta's com- 
plaint) w*?re more frequent in corrupt minds, a little 
before : " If the gods," saith he, " have a care of man- 
kind, they should in reason make all men good ; or if 
not so, at least tender the hap and welfare of such as 
are good indeed. Why then were the two noble, 
valorous, and victorious Scipios oppressed in Spain 
by the perfidious Carthaginians?" A great number of 
worthy patriots he there reckons besides : all either 
exiled or slain by their turbulent and factious enemies^ 
or (which was worse than death to a Roman spirit) 
beholden to tyrants for their lives and fortunes. An- 
other poet, not long after the uttering of this com- 
plaint, (perhaps moved thereto by the indignity of 
TuUy'a untimely death,) ingenuously acknowledgeth 
the like distrust of divine providence in himself, as 
Tully had vented under the person of Cotta : 

Cum rapiunt main fata bonus, igiiuscitejiufso, 
Sollicilor nullos esse puloTe deos. 

Ovid. [Am. 1.3. El. 9. 3s.] 
What oft I think, once let me say: 
Wtilat bad fates take best men away, 
I am provok'd gods to disdaim, 
For gods should give death better aim. 
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The like cogitations did work more desperately in such 
as had been more deeply interessed in Ponipey's fac- 
tion, after they saw so many noble senators (worthy, in^ 
their judgment, to have been honoured like gods, aftei^ 
death) deprived of all funeral rites and exequies; whilst 
the dead relics of mere carcasses whilst they lived, of 
parasitical mechanicg or devoted instruments of tyran- 
nical lust. Were graved with princely monuments. 
The very sight of these did by a kind of antiperiataeii 
revive and sublimate the former offences taken against] 
their gods for the indignities done unto their nobles : 

84i9 Marmoreo Licinus lumuio jacet. et Calo parvo, 

Pompelui nulla : i/uia pittet esse rfew ? 
Base Licimia hath a pompous tomb 

of gaudy marble stone, 
Wise Cnto but a f^oolith one, 

the iniglity Pompey none. 
V«t iiU thiK u'Uile we dream of gods, 

and dream ire da I wis : 
Foe gods are none ; or if tLere be, 

how can they suffer this ? 

6. That vengeance belonged unto God was another|| 
branch of the general notion engraffed by nature in 
the hearts of heathen. And if he did not shew him- 
self an awful judge and avenger of prodigious cruel- 
ties, which ordinary laws could not redress, this 
neglect of duty (as they took it) made tbem bolder 
■with Jupiter himself than the poor woman was with 
the emperor that asked him, "*iWliy then dost then 
reign, if thou be not at leisure to hear my cause?" 
They questioned whether Jupiter reigned indeed, or 
were but a name without authority, unless he gave 
instant proof of his powerful wrath or displeasure 
against such as displeased tliem most. Idem erat\ 
non esse et non appmerc. A perfect character o^\ 

") Mentimur regnare Jovetn.— Lucbo. [VII. 447.^ 
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[this passioa hath the sweet Tragedian expressed in 
Ulyases, led into the Cyclops' den as a sheep unto 
the shambles. After his oriBona to his sovereign lady 
Pallas, he thus concludes with Jupiter Hospitalis 
himself: 

Z«S, ^ff opa Tolf, tl yap avrll firf ^iTTttf, 

O Jove: DO Jove nor Btrangera' Gad in true esteem, 
Unless my wQftil case thgu s^, and me redeou- 

7. The Psalmist's complaint is much more moderate, 
yet such as argues his faith to have been assaulted 
though not quailed with like distrust : For thy sake 
are we killed all the day long: «*e are counted 
as sheep fo}- the slaughter. Awake, why deepest 
ihou, O Lord? arise, cast its not (^ for ever. 
Wherefore Mdest thou thy Jace, and forgettest our 
affiiction and our oppression ? F'or ovr said is bowed 
down to the dust: our belly cleaveih unto the earth. 
Arise for our help, and redeem us for tJnj mercies* 
sake^. O Lord God, to whom ve?igeance belongetk; 
O God, to whom vengeance helongeth, shew thyself-. 
Pettish desires of private hopes contrived with great- 
est poliey, and solicited with all possible care and 
industry, finally cros8e>d, brought many heathens (as 
yet they do sundry Christians) unto a poiut of atheism 
somewhat short of the former, yet as dangerous 
for any professed disciple of Christ to harbour at; 
usually discovered in bitter exclamations against fates, 
ill luck, or fortune. But many discontented speeches 
in both kinds proceed ofttiraes from the heat and 
impulsion of present passion; whose frequent inter- 
position often caused all former apprehensions of the 
■divine providence or goodness to vanish, as uneven- 
ness of ground makes travellers lose the sight of 

irip. Cyctopft. [353.J ^ Psaliii xliv. 32, &e. • PsaJni xciv. i. 
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Steeples or turrets, which they lately beheld. But i 
as these present themselves again unto their view, 
as soon as they aacend unto the former level ; so 
is it likely many of these querulous Romans did 
resume their wonted persuasions of divine powers, 
and their favour towards mankind, after their turbu- 
lent thoughts begun to settle, and their disquieted 
minds recover their natural seat or station. Others,B 
more blinded by obstinacy, did finally mistrust all 
former apprehensions (being neither clear nor perfectly 

gSOobserved) for mere fancies; as weak or dim sights 
usually suspect whether they truly did see such 
things as in far distances appeared by short an^fl 
sudden glimpses, or their eyes did but dazzle. 

8. But all in this place we intended was to search 
out the original, if not of all, yet of some more 
principal branches of habituate and obdurate atheism ;fl 
unto which search this observation of indulgence to 
violent passions, or pettishness of hopeful desires 
not satisfied, was thus far pertinent ; that these do 
settle men, otherwise by nature and education not 
irreligious, in the very dregs of these impieties. Nor 
is man, as was lately intimated, like unto inanimate 
creatures, whose natural disposition or incliuatiou 
cannot be prejudiced by custom. Stones though they 
be moved a thousand times one way, their aptitude 

^ notwithstanding unto such motion is no way greater 
in the last course than in the first. Far otherwise 
it is with man, who as he hath natural apprehensions 
of goodness, so hath he inclinations unto evil no less 
inbred, or natural ; the strength of whose bent to 
burst out into all ungodliness is always increased 
by their actual motions, unless reason exercise her 
authority over them, either by subtracting their inter- 
nal nutriment, or by preventing outward occasions 
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which provoke thein, or by taking thein at best 
advantage (when they have spent themselves) in the 
retire. Not thus prevented or controlled in time, 
the habits which naturally result from frequency of 
their outrage may come to be no less stiff than they 
are violent. The manner how these fits of passion 
grow into such grievous rooted diseases, is as if 
we should imagine a stone by often moving down- 
wards every time to retain some one or few, until 
it had at length incorporated all those degrees of 
gravitation which naturally accrue in the motion 
into its permanent weight : so as, laid in a just 
balance, the settled sway of it should be as great 
as the actual force of its wonted descent, perpetually 
able to counterpoise as heavy and massy a body as 
the fall of it from an high tower (supposing it had 
fallen into the opposite scale) could have stirred 
ox elevated. Of all passions such as work inwardly 
are most dangerous, because their growth is insensible, 
and unobservable. Such are fretting jealousies, ambi- 
tious discontents, eagerness of revenge, or other desires 
overmatched with impotency of effecting them. Gene- 
rally, all grievances which have no vent ; without 
which human affections, like to liquors kept in close 
vessels or nipt glasses, secretly multiply their natural 
strength : 

Slrnngutat indasus dolor, atffue exasiuai itiivs : 
Cogifur ft vires mritliplicare nuas. 

As all passions obscure the understanding for the 
present, so the settling of thera into habits brings 
a perpetual blindness upon the soul, always breeding 
either obdurate atheism, pernicious heresy, or idolatry. 
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Of habituated or settled Atheism. Why this Disease was 
itot so epidemical in ancient as in later Times. Of the 
Disjio.'iitiott or Temper from which Irreiigion or Inco- 
giluiici/ of divi»o Prnvers {tp/tfcA is the first and ioteetiM 
Branch of Atheism) usually springs. " 

1. The Pharisee, though for his conversation and 
civil carriage precise and strict in respect of most 
bis ancestors, did yet exceed them further in hardness 
of heart than he came short of them in outrageouaness 
of passion. The sight of our Saviour's miracles, and 
experience of his good life, would (I am persuaded) 
sooner have won the most idolatrous or boisterous 
of his forefathers than him or his sober associates 
unto true belief. From consideration of this his 
temper, besides other inducements, I have elsewhere 
obaerved people ancient (whether in respect of the 
general course of the world, or of succession in several 
kingdoms) to have heen usually more rash and im- 
petuous in their attempts, but not ao settled in 
resolutions which were impious, as their successors 
in time are and have been. The bent of their nature 
did sway a larger compass, and (to use the mathema- 
tician's dialect) described a greater circle by its actual 
motions. Hence were they more easily drawn by the 
peculiar enticements of those times to greater outrages 
than men of their rank commonly by ordinary tempta- 
tions now are. Howbeit for the same reason they 
were more quickly reclaimed by such corrections 
aa move not our minds once set amiss. H 

2. And this in part may he the reaaon why atheism 
was not so habituated, nor the denial or doubt of 
divine providence so stiff in them, as in the irreligious 
of our days. Consonant hereto ore the causes before 
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assigned of posterity's inistrustiDg the reports of anti- 
quity ; unto which we may add this observation, not 
altogether the same with them, nor quite different: 
The visible characters of this great book of nature 
were of old more legible; the external significations 
of divine power more sensible, and apter to imprint 
their meaning : both purposely suited to the disposi- 
tion of the world's nonage, which for secular cunning 
or artificial observation was for the most part rude 
and childish in respect of those times and countries 
wherein atheism through man's curiosity came to 
full height and growth. 

3. Those mariners with whom Jouas sailed, in 
calling every man unto his god, and rousing their 
sleepy passenger to join in prayer with them, did 
no more than many of their profession in this age 
upon like exigencies do. A raging eea will cause 
the natural notions of God and goodness to work 
in sudi as have taken little or no notice of them 
by land, as one upon this experiment wittily descants, 
Qui neseit orare, discat namgare. But few of our 
time would trouble themselves in such perplexity 
with searching out the causes of sudden storms, or 
if they did, the causes ordinarily assigned by the 
experimental weather-wizard or natural phiJosopber 
would content them. Fewer, I think, would make 
inquiry for whose special sin their common prayers 
for deliverance were not heard, seeing God daily 
accustometh us to like repulses iu particular dangers ; 
the oftener, no doubt, because we examine not our 
hearts with like diligence in like extremities, nor 
pour forth our souls with siich fervency as these 
mariners did. Their resolution to find out the autliorgflg 
of their ill success, as Joshua did Achan, by lot, 
persuades me the observations of grace and nature 
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dill not tben jar so much as now they do; Ute^, 
Baith the Psahiiist, that go down to the ^ea in skips, 
that do business in great waters; these see the 
works of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep. 
For he commandeth, and raiseth the stormy whid, 
wkiih lifteih up the waves thereof. They monnt up 
to the heaven, and they go doum again to the depths; 
their soul is melted because of trouble. They reel 
to and fro, and stagger like a tlruntien man, and are^ 
at their wifs end. Then (key cry unto the Tjord 
ill their trouble, and he brfiigefh them out of' their 
distresses. He maheth (he storm a calm, so that the 
waves thereof are still'^. The like good iessoDS had 
been coinmuuicated, at least to the wiser and inore^ 
sober sort of heathens, (auch as these mariners were,)™ 
by the remarkable experiments of those titnes. And 
their arrival at their desired haven was attributed 
not to their pilots' skill, or good structure of their 
fibips, but to the mercy of their gods, as the Psalmist, 
having so good ipatter to work upon as these and 
the like known experiments, in that Psalm above 
others, reiterates his pathetical invitations to joy and 
sacred thanksgiving : Oh that men -ivould praise the 
JiOrd for his goodness, and for his wonderful works 
to the children of men ! Let them exalt hint also in 
the congregation of the people, and praise him «'«; 
the assembly of the elders^. 

4. Or if the parties whose reformation I seek dis- 
trust this story of these heathen mariners' devotion, 
and the issue, because not related by any heathenish 
writers, Xenophon's observation shall justify mine : 
he thought it no disparagement to the valour, but 
rather an argument of that noble general's wisdom 
whom he had chosen ns a renl pattern for posterity's 
« Paalm ovij. 33 — it). t. 31. 3 a 
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imitation, that he had fruitfully improved those expe- 
riments of religious navigators' favour with God, and 
g^od success unto the discipline of war^ "Cyrus," 
saith this historian ?, "made account the religion and 
piety of his soldiers would be profitable unto him, 
herein following their resohition who upon good 
reason chose rather to sail with men known to be 
religious, than with such as are suspected to have 
committed some impiety''." The manifold deliverances 
of seafaring men (more devout than skilful in approach 
of danger) publicly testified by their solemn thanks- 
giving, and pictures consecrated to the memory of 
Buch mercy as tb^y had found, did furnish another 
heathen with arguments to evince the providence 
of divine powers, and their flexible ears unto unfeigned 
prayers: the quick reply of his adversary, "More 
have perished that have not been painted," whether 
uttered by way of disputation, in jest, or out of former 
resolution or good earnest, was not so witty as sophis- 
tical. For that the supplications of as many, which 
had perished and were no where painted, were not 
heard, this rather proves their demerits had made 
them uncapable of that favour which others found, 
than any way disproveth the former conclusion, that 
these were favoured by Divine Providence. Nor can 
the miscarriage of ten thousands prejudice the truth 
of one'g cofifessjon, whose escape could not l>e attri- 
buted to his skillj or the working of second causes, 
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good reason to esteeni liini, al- 
bi'it Tully. as mere a child in 
eastern autiquitjes as mature in 
man oriitory, otherwiBe cen- 
re him. 

' Cyrus ipse reJigioBam buo. 

iini pietaCem gihi fjuoqiie utiltm 

ailc£l>at esse, (j«uki rstioncni 




qui certo juilicio cum rcligiosis 
jiotius, quam cum its, qui ilesig- 
DQsae aliquid impie videntur, 
navigare malunt. — X-enopl). de 
Instit. Cyri, hiat. lib. 8. Vide 
Coppen ID Psal. x. 14, col. 
169. 
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but unto some latent disiwser of their combinations, 
which did appoiut the limits, times, and opportmaities 
of their working or ceasing. And this divine disposal 
wan more couspiciions when the interposition of raan'i 
industry, or inventions for his own good, was less 
God then supplied the defect of artificial cunning 
In every kind by such eminent and outstretched 
branches of his providence, as we see yet overehadow 
children, and men scarce masters of themselves, whom 
853 danger often approacheth, but seizeth not on them, 
though most imable to make resistance. 

5. But after the world was grown ripe in judgment, 
and experimental inventions, the Lord did alter tho. 
legible and conspicuous characters of the common book 
of nature fitted for the use of children, or elementary 
scholars, and set forth a newer and perfecter edition of 
his sacred will, but in letters less legible to beginners. 
Now, as his written word revealed (in the gospel espe- 
cially) contains a far more fxquisite model of his in- 
comprehensible wisdom than in former ages had been 
manifested, so doth it require more mature, more dili- 
gent and observant readers ; otherwise, as many weak 
brains, by light or confused tampering with artificial 
terras, which they are not able to master or digest, 
utterly poison common sense ; ao we by negligent, 
irreverent, or eareJess hearing, reading, or meditating 
on these great mysteries of the Spirit, shall quite ex- 
tinguish that general light of nature which did shine 
unto the heathen ; and by disuse forget to read the 
book of God's visible creatures. Such, notwithstanding, 
is the prepoaterousness of hxnnan choice, whereto the 
old serpent still enticeth us, that although it be the 
first nidiment of Christian religion to renounce thai 
worldly carefulness wherewith the minds of best he 
thens Were overgrown, yet no age or people since t 
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world began did wilfully trouble themselves with more 
matters, or more impertinent to tin? tnaiu point whei'eat 
all aim, than we Christians of these times do. What 
would the heathens say, that should compare our prac- 
tice with our principles ? " Surely those Christians 
seek to imprison their soula in those thickets, wherein 
man, as their writing-s teach, first lost all sight of hea- 
veu, of God, and goodness." Or if God's word did not, 
the different faces of times, and characters of men that 
lived in them, set forth unto us by heathen writers, 
may inform us that atheism and irreligion had never 
grown to such maturity as to propagate their seed unto 
posterity but from those two principal roots : first, 
the intricate perplexities and uncessant cares where- 
with the managing of most human affairs was daily 
more and more involved, through multiplicity of in- 
ventions, and solicitous inquisition after worldly means, 
supposed as necessary for every man to make himself 
by, or in one kind or other to outstrip hjs neighbour ; 
the second, an intemperate affection of perfection in 
arts or sciences, unto which, once invented or enlarged, 
men attribute more than was befitting, and more to 
themselves than was their due for inventing and en- 
larging them. In both they rob God of much honour, 
willingly ascribed unto hira by the ancient, who still 
acknowledged the first principles of those arts (in 
whose propagation posterity gloried, as if themselves 
had been petty gods) to have proceeded from the divine 
powers. 'H Ti!)^i) Tt'^wtj, " Fortune hefrieudeth art," was 
but the solecism of degenerate ages : such rules as the 
ancients lit upon by chance, they knew not how, did 
BO naturally imprint a feeling of the finger of God 
thus guiding their thoughts, that they instantly sacri- 
ficed, not to their own. wits, but to the unknown sug- 
geators of these inventions, which in the first teachers 
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of arts or experiments were indeed true revelations : 
what later ages called fortune or blind chance, primary 
antiquity enstyltd God, and ages much declining from 
ancient innocency and devotion took bliud chance, or 
fortune, for a goddess. M 



(i. The branch which issues from the former root 19 
in respect of true belief of the Gtodhead rather defec- 
tive than contradictory, and resembles that defect or 
want which in arts we term igjiorantiam jmrte nega- 
854-tionis, as the other, positive, contradicting, or malig- 
nant atheism, doth igtioruntiam prav<e d'tspos'dionis. 
Unto the imputations of this atheism, which consists 
in mere carelessness and incogitancy, many are justly 
liable, which never perhaps so much as in their secret 
thoughts expressly deny the Godhead, or Divine Provi- 
dence, but rather have some surmise of their existence. 
But this blosyom comes to no proof, because it apringa 
not from the internal notion engraffed by nature in 
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their hearts, (whose growth the cares of life do quickly m 
choke,) but is acquired by custom, unwitting assent,. V 
or consonancy to others' asseverations with whom they 
converse. This customary believer, or careful world- 
ling's careless temper in matters spiritual, is like to a 
man in a dead sleep, or so drowsy that he apprehends 
no impiession of any phantasms, yet can answer yes or 
no to any that urges him with a question. Briefly, the 
utmost degree of belief that men thus buried in cares 
of this world have of the Deity, is no better than sueh 
idle persuasions of lore to Christ and Christianity, as 
have been observed in the former book. The only 
ground of it in many, did they well observe it, is their 
unwillingness to be accounted what indeed they are, 
mere atheists, a title displeasing to such as live amongst 
professed Chnstians: To charge a man, though on a 
sudden, with matters distasteful, will e.xtort a pert^mp- 
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tory denial of that whereto he had formerly been alto- 
gether indifferent, as knowing nothing either for it or 
against it. As wliat soldier is there of better spirit, 
which heaving his countrymen upbraided! with cow- 
ardice, or his country blemished with treacherous, base, 
infamous dealing-, would not undertake to mnke good 
the contrary with his body against the objector; albeit 
altogether ignorant what domestic and foreign unpar- 
tial chronicles had testified to his prejudice concerning 
the carriage of the impeached proceedings. The more 
peremptory the one were in avouching, the more con- 
fident the other would be in disclaiming the crime ob- 
jected. But should a practical head, skilful in hu- 
mouring such an hot brain, strike in with them aright, 
and by way of sociable and friendly conference insi- 
nuate plausible reasons to mispersuade him of his 
countrymen's deserved praise, (which in general to be- 
lieve he had better positive reasons than to deny the 
former particular imputations,) a lesser matter than 
loss of good-fellowship would make him willing to let 
all controversy fall, or put it off with a jest. Should 
we thus resolutely charge the moat gro veiling-minded 
earthworm this day breathing, with open shame for 
never looking up to Heaven, for living without a God 
in this present world, we might perhaps provoke him 
to pollute his first positive and serious thoughts of his 
Creator with false and fearful oaths in his name, that 
he had thought on him.that he feared and loved him ever 
before, as much as others. But with greater cunning 
than can be matched with any skill of man csin the old 
serpent insinuate himself into our most secret thoughts, 
and covertly fortify our iuelinations toward such baits 
OS he hath laid, always watching opportunities of push- 
ing them whither he sees them most inclined for his 
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advantage. Finally, by this sleight he works the 
wisest of worldly men to confess that to him, ere they 
bo aware, with their hearts, which with their lif^ they 
would deny before men» even unto deaths whiles urgedfl 
with it under the style of disgrace. Or if he cannot 
thus far work them, he puts fair colours of discretion 
upon indifferenty for positive resolutions, whether there 
be a God or no, or whether it goeth better with tiiin 
that serveth. or with him that serves him not. 

7. And albeit either the strength of intended argu- 
SSfiment, or casual occurrents of some strange mishaps 
befalling othera by means more than human, may often 
rouse some actual and express acknowledgment of afl 
Divine Providence in this worldling; yet thtse iraagi- 
natioHR coming once to apposition with his stiff desires, ^ 
or being counterpoised with fresh proposals of Satan's | 
riddles, are instantly dispelled as utterly as if they had 
never been conceived. His belief then of this first 
article in the Creed is at the best no better than hie 
was of the sour.y immortality, which held it as true so 
long as Plato's book of this argument was in his hand, 
but let the truth slip out of his mind as soon as he laid 
the book aside, or had not the philosopher's reasons in 
his eye : what Khali we think of him then, as of an 
atheist, or as a true believer ? No man holdeth it any 
poiut of wisdom to attribute much unto a miser's oath 
in matters of gain ; yet lie that is ready to swear falsely 
by his God doth in this taking lose his former belief 
of hira, if any he had. For perjury is the natural 
brood of atheism, sometime beat known by the parent's fl 
name, though now it hath changed his coat, and covered 
itself with protestations of Christianity, renouncing 
nature with the tongue, as it doth the Deity in the 
heart. Juvenal condemns a generation of naturalists 
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in his time as more atheistical and perjurious, than 
Rome formerly had linown ; 

Sunt qui lit foTtvns jam. casibus omnia ponant, 
Et mundum nallo credaitl reclore moveri, 
Natura rolvente vices et lucis et anni ; 
Aique visit inirepidi quacunipte altaria tmgunt. 

Juvenal. S^t-xiii. [S6.] 

Some now there be that deem the world by slippery Cli&Dce doth 

slide, 
That days and years do run their round withont or rule or guide. 
Save Natnre and dame FortBne's wheel: and hence, sans ehaine or 

fear 
Of God or man, by nltara all they desperately do swear. 

8. This careless neutralist holdeth the same cor- 
respondency between the true Chri.sttan and the hea- 
thenish idolater or infidel, that mongrels do with the 
diverse countries between whose waste borders they 
have been so promiscuously brought up, that no man 
knows to whether people they helon;^, usually traffick- 
ing with both without professiou of absolnte allegiance 
or personal service to eitliefj save only as jtrivate occa- 
sioQs or opportimitit;& shall induce them. The contra- 
dicting atheists are as half antipodes to the neutralist, 
and full antipodes to true Christians. Their seat is 
darkness, always destitute of the sun, seldom partaker 
of any twilight. To impel the one sort as far from 
truth as may be, and the other no further than the 
midway between it and the most opposite error, is 
alike behoveful to Satan's purpose ; a great part of 
■whose chief cunning Is to suit his temptations to men's 
Beveral dispositions. Now some men there be of 
heavier metal, who, as they have minds perpetually 
touched with hopes of gain, so their gain is not gotten 
by gluts or heaps, but receives a slow and constant in- 
crease by continual cares and pains. These, if he can 
but bring to this kiud of incogitant atheism, or dull 
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ignorance of God and his goodness, he hatb as much 
as he desires of them. Those whom he lahours to 
malignant or disputing atheism have ussually such 
nimble wits, and resoUitions (until they settle uponfl 
their Jeea) so ticklish, that did he suffer them to hover 
a while betwixt light and darkness, they would qiiiekly 
turn uiKJU that level whence the right aspect of heaven 
and heavenly powers is taken. But lest having this 
856liberty of trying all, they should come to fasten ou ^ 
that which is best, his policy is to cast them so far, one ™ 
wrong way of other in youth, that either they shall 
have no thought or inclination to retire in mature ag^, 
or no strength left when they grow old to recover the 
miscarriages of fresh and lively motions. To sway 
themselves that way which jiature first inclined them, 
or grace doth call them, ia not easy to be attempted, f 
almost impossible to be effected, by men that have been 
long fettered in some link of social lust or other filtlii- 
ncss, by men whose minds have been perpetually en- 
wrapped in the curiosities of their proud imaginations;. 
Those are the two special snares wherehy God'a enemy 
detains stirring spirits in the dregs of contradictiug 
atheism. But the men of whom we now speak, such as 
have wedded their souls to the earth, and count toiling 
and moiling in gainful businesses greatest pleasures, 
are <as the tempter knows) of a clean contrary consti- 
tution; apt they are not to move many ways either 
upward or downward, but only to waggle to and fro 
within a narrow compass ; without whose lists should 
he tempt them to outray much in any notorious disso- 
luteness, outrageous villainy, or open blasphemy, the 
uncouthness of their distemper procured by these un- 
natural motions might happily admonish them in good 
time to seek a medicine. The only meai]s he hath 
herein to prevent them is continually to feed this their 
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deadly disease so kindly and gently, as it shall never 
bewray any danger until tliey be past all possibility of 
recovery. They go to hell as in a lethargy, or deep 
slumber. Muehvrhat to thig purpose it is in other 
parts of these comments observed, that the equable 
moral temper, which never alters much from itself, is 
most obnoxious to final miscarriage, because seldom so 
fiercely assaulted by the enemy as to occasion any 
extraordinary terror of conscience : and it is the leas 
assaulted, because it seldom ur lightly rebels against 
him. Now men never much affrighted with the danger 
wherein all by nature stand, nor inflamed with love of 
a better country than they enjoy, cannot address them- 
selves to any resolute or speedy departure out of the 
teiTitories of civil moralities, withiu which if Satan 
hold us, he makes full reckoning of us as of his civil 
or natural subjects ; and this, as St. Gregory observes^ 
is the reason why many are not molested by him. 

CHAP. VI. 

Of dispututive Atheism t Denial (tf ths Gotlheati, w Divine 
Providence ,■ witk tlie several Curiosities which occasion it. 

1. Foreign supportance is seldom rejected by de- 
served fame, and men of no deserts always seek to 
underprop their ruinous reputation or groundless 
praise ; some, by the place which they hold, or by the 
society wherein they live ; others, by their ancestors, 
birth, or education; many» by the subject of their 
thoughts, or worthiness of matters which they unwor- 
thily handle. To profess noble sciences, or {at the 
most) to have taken degree in any, is ground enough 
for some men to raise themselves far above such as but 



^ Hostia iiostpr qiinnto magia eos enim pulsare negligit, (juoa 
nOB sibi rebellare cotlspidt, tfintft quieto jllTC SB po4.$idere sell tit. — 
ampHus t'xpugnare contciidit ; Greg. Ilomil. 
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^B yesterday wtre their full equals, or to stand upon 
^» terms of comparison with tbe bfst. And few there be 
of their own coat, that would not willingly yield to 
tliem what thus they challenge as their due, wouM 
they shew theni'selves either able or wjlliug to repay 
that credit and eslrmation to tlie common profession, 
837 which* like bankrupts or decayed merchants, they are 
enforced either to borrow or beg from it as from tha 
public stock. For all of ns are glad to see our own 
profession graced or exalted ; the rather, because we 
hold it not safe to Jiave our heights measured only by 
oMr personal stature, unless withal we take in the ad^ 
vantage of the ground whereon we stand. \ 

2. A second main stem of habituated atheism arose 
(as was lately intimated) from this partial desire 
in professors to establish the sovereignty of those 
arts OP faculties wherein they wer*? beet seen or most 
delighted. And the best means for advancing or 
establishing their sovereignty, was, to extend the 
limits of tlieir wonted imthority by reducing all or 
most effei'ts to their principles ? as great lawyers strive 
to bring most causes to those courts wherein their 
practice or authority is greatest. Another principal 
vein» serving to feed the disease whereto this partial 
and intemperate appetite of curious artists ministered 
first matter, we nmy (if we mistake not) fitly derivn 
from a general iiptitude of the human son! to take 
impression fnini those oljjeets with which it is most 
familiar, and to judge of others by their correspond- 
ency with tliese. IUmiiy, as Molicitors seeking after 
ineanH conduciMe lo uny rnd. usually intercept our 
deairea or iiitcntioiiti of th*' cud itself, for whose 
sake only tlie ineana In reason wvvv to be sought; 
so doth till) curlouH xpt^nilntion of creatui-es visible 
divert the mirulx of unuiy tVnni thi< iuvisilde Creator 
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unto whom the sight of these by nature not mialevelled 
by inordinate or unwieldy appetites would direct all. 
And our general facility to believe with speed what 
we much affect or strongly desire, brings forth peculiar 
pronenesses in the professors of several arts to frame 
Universal rnles (whether negative or affirmative) from 
broken and imperfect inductions. Now the power 
and wisdom of God being especially manifested in 
the works of creation, in the disposition of things 
created, and in matters manageable by human wit 
or consultation ; Satan, by his sophistical still to work 
upon the pride of man's heart, hath erected thref 
main pillars of atheiam or irreligionj as bo manr 
counter forts to oppugn our belief or acknowledgment 
of the Divine Providence, in the three subjects men- 
tioned. Many natural philosophers, out of a partial 
desire to magnify their own faculty, observing none 
brought forth without a mother, nothing generated 
without preesistent seed or matter, forthwith con- 
clude the course of things uatural which we daily 
see to have been the same from everlasting; that 
generation had no beginning, that corruption can 
have no ending. The imperfection of this induction, 
and the overreaching inference which some in this 
kind have framed from a maxim most true in a 
sense most impertinent, £?a; JiikUo nihil Jit, falls in 
our way again in the article of creation. The astron- 
omer likewise finding the influence of stars by expe- 
rience to have great force in this inferior world, seeks 
to extend their dominion over human aetious or con- 
sultations; as if all matters of state or private life 
were by their conventicles or conjunctions authenticly 
predetermined, without possibility of repeal. And 
thus, as the moon eclipseth the sun, or lower planets 
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sutnetitnes liide the higher, so have the sun, the moon, 
and host of heaven excluded his sight from approach- 
ing unto the Father of Hglits. Or if througli them 
he can discern the truth of his existence, or see some 
glimpses of his general attributes, yet the eyes of 
his mind are so dazzled with contemplation of tfaeir 
858effecls, that as the sunbeams put on the hue of co- 
loured glasses through which they shine, so doth the 
Bweet disposition of Divine Providence appear to him 
in the similitude of Stoical fate or stargazing con- 
jectures. The politician again, noting many which 
profess their steadfast relying upon God's providence 
either often to miss of what they have sought, or 
never attaining to that whereto he thinks they should 
in reason and by example of the whole world aspire, 
straightway collects, the world hath no economical 
guide or overseer, but that every man may be his 
own carvel* of good hap or fortunes. And seeing all^ 
things (as he iinagineth) revolve by uncertain chance,™ 
to appropriate some part of blind fortune's store unto 
themselves, to such as have wit to watch their oppor- 
tunities, will be as easy as for a thief to catch a 
prey in a tumult, or for soldiers to rifle unguarded 
villages, or houses which no man looks unto, This 
kind of atheism often participates with the two former : 
for, such events as manifest the power of God, the 
politic atheist usually ascribes to fortune, fate, oP 
nature ; such as rightly observed set forth his wisdom, 
he reduceth them to the mysteries of his own act- 
These errors incident to the astronomer and politician, j 
with the false inductions to persuade them, shall by 
God's assistance be rectified in the article of Divine 
Providence. 

3. Many, not overswayed by affection to any j>ecu- 
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liar faculty whereto they were above others engaged, 
become most fools of all by curious prying into others' 
folly. By no other means wei-e Prutagoras, Uiagoras, 
and perchance the crew of epicnres, brought either 
to deny there was any divine power at all, or else 
to thiiih it so uncertain as men should not trouble 
their wits about it, than by contemplatiug the multi- 
tude of errors conceruing the gods or vanity of 
heathen, iiieu amongat whom they lived; many hold- 
ing opinions about the Deity so diverse, that some 
must needs be false ; and the best (to an observant 
speculator) but ridiculous. The great dissension (saitb 
Tullyb) amongst the learned in such iraportancies, 
enfoFL-etii such as think they have attained to some 
certainty in this point to reel and stagger. From 
the same infirmity of nature, many Christians this day 
living are flexible to a branch of atheism very dan- 
gerous, and much laboured by Jesuitical disputes, all 
addressed to eviuce this universal negative — There 
can be no certainty of private persuasions about the 
truth or true sense of scriptures — by representing 
the variety of ancient heresies or differences amongst 
modern professors. The Jesuits' propension to this 
persuasion is but a relic of the above mentioned 
heathen Romans' disposition^ more apt perchance to 
be impelled unto absolute atheism, by how much the 
multitude of their false gods had been increased. For 
having long sought (as it were in policy) to win 
the gods of every nation they knew unto their faction, 
and amongst all finding none able to support their 
reeling state, or prevent the working mischiefs of 
civil discord, they first began generally to suspect 
there were no gods, or all religion to be vain. But 
the manifestation of the Son of God, and daily increase 

^ Tiilly, lib. I. lie Natur. Dtwruin. i*. t, 2. 
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of true religion, quickly revived the dead notion of 
divine powers in these heathens, and enforced them 
to adhere to their wonted gods, in hope the trutli 
revealed (which was to evil doers very offensive) 
might by their help quickly be extinguished. Nor 
did they want the broken inductions of antiquaries 
or philosophei-a to work a prejudice or digesteein of 
Christian faith. The Christians, saith Celsus"^, "which 
859 adore a person comprehended and put to death, do 
but as the barbarous Getes which worship Zamolxis, 
or as the Cilicians do Mopsus, the Acharnanians 
Amphilochus^ the Thebans Amphiaras, and the I^e- 
badii TrophoniuB." It was to him, no doubt, a point 
of wisdom and matter of glory to be so well seen 
in foreign antiquities, as not to believe the newfangled 
devices of rude and illiterate Galileans, 

4, Had not ehronologers noted a greater distance 
of time between them than any one man's ag-e (since 
the flood at least) could fill up, I should have thought 
Rabshakeh had spit Celsus out of his mouth. No son 
can be more like to his father, than the one's irreligious 
induction against the Son of God is to the other's 
atheistical collections for infringing the omnipoteney of 
God the Father. O^ei/ ?tot Hexekiah (saith Rabshakeh 
to the besieged inhabitants of Jerusalem}, when he de- 
ceivetk yon, Miyivg, Hie Ijoril will deliver us. Hath 
any ofthe^oth of the nations (lelivcredat all his land 
out of the hand of tke king of Assyria ? Where are 
the ^ods of Hantath and of Arpad f where are 
the gods of Sepharvaim, Hennh, and Ivah ? have 



c Postihec Celsus opiaatiir, Mopsum, et qni Anipliiloclmin 

baud aecua naa fucere, quia com- Acarniiriea, etAiiipljiarauiii quen- 

prehensnmac mortuum colimus, dam Tliebani, et Lebadii Tro- 

ac Getffi faciiiiit, qui Zamolxiin plionium. — Orig. contra Cel- 

adorant et colmit, ct Cilices qui ^um, 1. 3, 
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titer/ delivered Samaria out of my h find t Who are 
they amovg all the gods of the countries, that have 
delivered their country out of mine hand, that the 
Lord should deliver Jerusalem out of mine hand'? 
This was a comtnonplace so plausible in those times, 
that the proud Aesyriaos took the universality of their 
prosperous success as a sure note that the true church, 
if any there were, was amongst them ; that Hezekiah 
and hig subjects were but rebellious schismatics, and 
their pretended piety but stubborn folly or hypocriey. 
And Sennacherib himself, vv-ben he sent the second em- 
bassage to Hezekiah, hath no better argument to im- 
peach the omnipotent Power whereon he trusted than 
the former induction, stuffed only with some few more 
examples of fresh memory: Thus shall ye speak to 
Hez^Mah king qfJudah, saying. Let not fhy God in. 
wJwm thou trustest deceive tkec, saying, Jerusalem 
shall not he delivered into the hand of the Mug of 
Assyria, Sekold, thou hast heard what the hifigs of 
Assyria have done to all lands, by destroying them 
tdterly: and shalt thou he delivusred? Have the gods 
of the uations delivered them whom my ^father hath 
destroyed ; as Goixtn, and Haran, and Rezeph, and 
the children of Eden which were in Tkelasnr f 
Jf'liere is the king of Hamath^? Sec. In like manner, 
when the old fornicator in the comedy had abused the 
notion of God's providence in disposing of lots, to for- 
tify his hopes of good luck in an evil cause, not the 
hypothesis only, but the thesis itself or genersd maxim, 
which Solomon had left registered in fitter terms-— 
The lot is cast into the lap, but the disposition thereof 
is the Lord's — is disproved by his officious slave from 



^ 1 Kings sbc. lo, if. 12, 
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the multitude of experiences of men whose confidei 
reliance on their gods had been defeated : 

Quid si far* nt'iter, ijaam voles, a'ejierit 9 
Beuedice. Dii sumfrclm, t/coa sperabimai '. 
Abode veil, njid have wcll^ on the gods I am bold, 
Tliey favour such as tniBt thejn, I ken them of old — 
saith the Master. 

Non ego Utuctcrbum cmaim tiiivillHio, 

Nam immta nioriahi deia suntfTeli : sed iamen 

Hrfi ego dUfretot stepe vmltos decipi. 

Tuali, tlmt'a n saw, ^^■biclt nilh wasle tlirums I woold npl bnjr. 
Not one there is that cannot tliiis on tf goda rely. 
Vet such I have knowci full raigbtily deceiv'd perdy. 

8(i0 5. This kind of argument Satan knows to be most 
forcible in all ages for working atheism or infidelity in 
such as detest nothing more than to be held silly or 
credulous. To this purpose in former ages he hath 
had his false wonders, to discredit all reports of true 
miracles ; and in these latter hath wrought many, other- 
wise famous for no good qualities, to counterfeit pos- 
sessions by unclean spirits, that men out of their obser- 
Tation of such gulleries, or distaste of those impostors' 
persons, might begin to suspect the evangelical story of 
imposture. To some degree or other of like impious 
resolutions doth the natural pride of heart, or strength 
of inordinate desires, solicit most men of better parts 
or place. Confident wits joining with curiosity of 
diving into secrets of what kind soever, not able to find 
what they have long sought, are easily drawn to believe 
it is nowhere to be found j for who should sooner find 
it than they? In tliis conjunction of the former pro- 
pension to overreach ourselves in gathering the pro- 
duct of delightful inductions, and of this jealousy lest 
others by God'a graces might excel our natural parts, 

" Flantus in Casiua. act. i. seen. 5. 
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fall out many fearful eclipses, which though they 
utterly obscure not the whole glory of the Godhead, 
yet they often bereave us of the illTiiuinatioii of his 
providence, or influence of graces, suspected by many 
in heat of emulation and opposition to be but fancies. 
As what man almost is there that hath overtopped 
others by height of place, which will acknowledge any 
of his inferiors {though never liable to the least suspi- 
cion of such cunning' tricks as he may be daily taken 
with, and will not stick to maintain as lawful) to be 
more sincere than himself; not that he always mis- 
trusts other men's present protestations, or professed 
resolutions for tendering the safety of their consciences, 
to be hut feigned* but these he imagines would alter 
with change of place ; from whose height every man 
would learn (as he hath done) either to discern wonted 
strittness to be but unexperienced ecrupulosity, or in 
charity to esteem such blemishes as appear great in 
little ouea to l>e but little in great ones. And it may 
be, curious observance of bad patterns set by others 
first emboldened him to adventure upon like courses- 
Thus finally from experience of their own, and inspec- 
tion of others* liberty in matters disputable, or rather 
in nnpartial judgments damnable, the worldly-minded 
labour to make up this complete induction : — that such 
strictness or sincerity of life as some would profess, is, 
in these latter days, but au affected fancy, a shadow or 
picture taken from the ancient, whereunto no substance 
can now be found proportionable. To suspect anti- 
quity of fabulosity or hypocrisy is a degree of atheism 
whereunto ordinary pride or emulation (unless joined 
with curiosity) can hardly impel them, because few 
enter comparison with the dead without as great danger 
of disgrace for the attempt as can befall them by 
5nelding Bupeviority to the living, with whom they are 
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or can be compared for Cliiistiaii integrity or sincerity. 
But could tlie opposition be as direct m the one case as 
in the other, could jealousy, lest furuier saints uiigbt go 
before them, as much exasperate their proud thoughts 
as preferment of their present corrivals doth, they 
would be more ready to give God's Spirit the lie, than 
to take the foil; rather should Divine goodness itself 
be denied, than any be acknowledged simply better 
than themselves. Take them as they be, they ditfer 
not inuch from Epicurus's temper, who thought the 
gods were not of a gratioua and benign nature, because^ 
naen, in his opinion, were such from imbecility only:^ 
more sottish was his collection to prove the gods had 
861 human bodies, because he never had seen a reasonable 
or intelligent mind but in such bodies: for, as Tully 
well replies, he should by the same reason have denied 
them to have either body, soul, or being, inasmuch as 
they had been unto him always invisible. Thus to 
conclude, whilst men of proud minds and unsincere are 
so backward to believe any better things by others 
than they know by themselves or their consorts, they 
prove themselves to be neither wiser nor honester than 
he that said in his heart. There u no God. Though 
Nabals be not their proper names, yet JboViskness is 
with them ; and if ail be as they are, aU are 
rujit — all are abominable — all without understandh 
— without God — ivhose people thesj eat up an a maTi' 
would eat iread, making a mock of the poor because.^ 
the Lord is his trust. Consonant to this secret laa«f 
guage of these poly pragmatical, ambitious, politic 
hearts, were the collections which their cousin Nabal 
uttered with hia lips. Having known perhaps some 
fugitive servants in his time, he can hardly persuade 
himself that David's messengers were any better than 
vagrant persons, worthy to be laid fast by the heels for 
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demanding a deed of charity on their master's behalf 
at his hands. Or admitting they be his true servants, 
why what is David? or who is the son of Ishai? 
What excellency is either in father or son ? Would 
either of them take their bread, their tvater, and Jtesk 
which they had hilled Jhr their shearers, and send it 
to him by men whom they know not tvhence they were^f 
In every covetous, churlish, proud, and ambitious mind, 
we may to this day observe the like promptness to sus- 
pect truth of falsehood, to put good for evil, and evil 
for good ; to malign or vilify the best graces of God 
bestowed upon, liis servants, rather than their sub- 
Stance should be diminished by paying them tribute, 
or their reputation or worth disparaged by Buffering 
others to render them such respect as is due to God's 
faithful messengers. And if by these devices they did 
not hope to set themselves without the reach of their 
check, whose right esteem, standing in direct opposi- 
tion to them, would breed their reproach, the God- 
head itself, the rule of goodness, should at the next 
push be impugned. But this is an accursed plant, 
which though it never grow to such height as to deny 
there is a God, yet may it be much more deadly than 
the former branches of pertinacious disputative atheism. 
What it wants of them in full height or growth is 
more than fully contained in the deadliness of the root. 
The other often springs from curiosity of fancy, or arti- 
ficial tricks of wit, or superfluity of brain, whereas no- 
thing but Satauized affection deeply rooted in the 
heart could afford such store of malignant nutriment 
as this hellish slip must be fed with. Nor do Satau 
and his angels deny there is a God, whose power they 
often experience to be much greater than their own. 
But that he ia better than they are, or would he, had 
f 1 Sam. XXV. lo, 1 1. 
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they his power; that he is more holy, true, and just, 
or more favourable to maukind, than they would have 
proved, might they have gotten that place m heaveo 
which they sought for, is a comparison which they can 
in no way digest. The chief art they exercise to mis- 
lead man from the ways of trutti and life, is to im- 
peach God of falsehood, as if he would lie for his 
advantage as they do, without any such necessity aa fl 
they havCj or finally to cast such suspicious aspersions 
upon his laws aud promises, as their incarnate instru- 
ments do upon the lives and resolutions of his sainta 
araoDg whom they live. The virulent censures which 
these slaves of corruption vomit out, give us the true 
taste of their master's loathsome rancour agaiust God. 
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862 CHAP. VII. 

Of maligiiaiil Atheism. Of the Original of Mnmity unto 
Godliness . That the Kxcess of this ■Shi iloth beur witness ^_ 
to the Truth which it oppHgus. ^^ 

1. As there \a no passion for the present more im- 
petuous than the burning fits of incontinency, no cor- f 
ruption that can work suclli strange suflfusions in the " 
eye of reason as the anioting of fleshly last : so is 
there no permanent disposition of body or soul so apt ■ 
to quench or poison all natural notions of God or reli- 
gion, as dissolute iatemperancy once rooted by long 
custom. Incontinency, as the b" philosopher observes, 
draws us to a blindfold choice of particulars, whose 
imiversals we condemn and reject; but intemperance 
corrupts the very root or first principles, whence all 
touch or corstieuce of good or evil springs. If tem- 
perance, according to the inscription which it bears ia 
Greek, be the nursing-mother of moral prudence, or 
sate guardian of the mind and conscience ; what other 
B Aristotle in Ethic. 1. 7. _^. 
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brood can be expected from dissolute intemperance, 
but that folly of heart which so disordereth all our 
thoughts and actions, as if there were no God to over- 
see them? Civil wisdom, in Plato's judgment, may 
sooner entomb than enshrine herself in bodies full 
stuffed twice every day, unaccustomed to lie without 
a bedfellow by night : and we Christians liuow that 
vigilance and abstinence are as two ushers which bring 
our prayers unto God's presence. His Spirit delights 
to dwell in breasts thus inwardly cleansed by absti- 
nence, and outwardly guarded with sobriety and watch- 
fulness : but drunkenness and Burfeitiug (as a *■ Father 
speaks) drives him out of the human soul, as smoke 
doth bees out of their hives ; howheit that which goes 
into the mouth doth not so much ofTend him as that 
which cornea out of the heart, as adulterous or unclean 
thoughts. Yea, the heart may be undefiled with lust, 
and yet unqualified either for entertaining God's Spirit 
speaking to ua, or for offering up incense unto him. 
That God's testimony of himself, — / am the Lord thy 
God, which hrought thee out of the land ofEgtjpt^ — 
might be imprinted in the Israelites' senses, they are 
commanded not to come at their wives ^ when they 
came to hear it. And there must be a separation for a 
time between them whom God hath joined and made 
one body', that they may by fervency of abstinent 
prayers be united to him in spirit. Strange then it is 
not, nor can it so seem, that social lust should have 
such peculiar antipathy with that holiness which, 
makes us capable of God's presence, without which we 
are but atheists, whenas matrimonial chastity consorts 
no better than hath been said with the purity of angel- 
ical life; whenas the children of the resurrection (as 
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our Saviour tells us) shall no uiore brook the marriage 
bed. Now as they which iu that other world eujoy 
the bight of God can have no mind of such bodiJy 
pleasures as may he lawful to mortality ; so neither 
will the intemperate appetite of unlawful lust suffer 
mortality to aee God in his word, his threats, or pro- 
mises. This is the mil of God, even our mmtifica- f 
Hon, (hat we should abstain from fornication : that 
every one shouhl hioiv how to possess his vessel in 
holiness and honour ; ml in the lust o/' concupiscence, 
as do the Gentiles which hiotv not God"". Ignorance 
of God brought forth these lusts of toncupiscence in the 
heathen ; and the like lusts, as greedily affected by 
Christians, breed not ignorance only, but a denial of 
God, or of that holiness which he is^ without whose 
symbol uo man shall ever see him. 
86a 2. To have wrought the wise king to such gross 
idolatry as he polluted his soul withal by any other _ 
means than by tempting love of strange women, or \ 
other consorts of carnal pleasureSj had been perchance 
a niattei- impossible to the great tempter himself. 
To have allured hiui in that age unto atheism bad 
been bootless, wheuas most of the gods which he 
worshipped were held as countenancers or abettors I 
of luxury, riot, and intemperance. But now, destitute 
of these pretended indulgences or dispensations from 
supposed divine powers, by whose authority the old 
world was easily enticed to impurity, he labours 
to harden latter ages in this siii^ whereto most of ua 
are naturally as prone as were our forefathers, by 
persuading them there is no true God, that will 
undoubtedly call theni unto judgment for giving the 
reins to headstrong lust. Hardly] can atheism be e 
absolute in any, as utterly to free them from all contra-.' 

"■ I Thess. Jv. 3, 4, 5. 
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diction or check of conscience whiles they wallow 
in unclean iiess, but such contradictions, compared with 
the strength of opposite desires, seem to argue rather 
light surmises or jealousies, than any firm helief 
(so much as moral or natural) that there is a God, 
or righteous Judge eterual. To hold it more probable 
there is anth a God or Judge than none, is the lowest 
degree imaginable of belief^ if not rather the one 
extremity or ultimuvi non esse of infidelity or 
unbelief. But this strong bent of lust, where it reigns, 
keeps men's conjectures of divine providence, or final 
judgment, below this pitch. As men of highest place 
or haughtiest spirits, so desires of greatest strength 
are always most impatient of cross or opposition. 
Against them conscience cannot mutter, but shall be 
as quickly put to silence, as a precise preacher that 
will take upon him to reform the disorders qf a 
dissolute court". For whiles the delight or solace 
which men take in sensual pleasures exceeds (without 
comparison) all sense or feeling of any spiritual joy, 
they cannot but wish to exchange theif remote hopes 
of the one for quiet fruition of the other, and once 
possessed with eager desires there might be no kiTtg 
in Israel, but that every man, without any fear of 
after reckonings, might do what seemed good in his 
own eyes, their often longing to have it so, easily 
impels thein to think it is so ; for, laiseri facile ere- 
dunti qitce volunt .- and this conceit once entertained, 
sets loi^e the sensual appetite to run its course 
without a curb : so doth presumption of uncontrol- 
lable liberty still whet the taste or sense of wonted 
pleasures which have been formerly abated by re- 
straint. Lastly, from experience of this change and 

" Dubium non eat, quiia tanto det, quod adsint t^nip(>rfils&. — 
quisqite minua dolet, «]uod dc- Greg, in cap. 31. Job, cap. 3. 
siiit Kterna; qiianto magis gau- 
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manifest inipro^eineiit of accustomed delights, necessa- 
rily arisetli a detestation or loathing of all scrupu- 
losity, as chief enemy to their greatest good. Thus 
they fall from one mischief to another, until their 
consciences become cauterized with the flames of lustj 
and being past all feeling they gice themselves over 
nnio Insciviousuess, to worJe all uadeannexs telth 
greediness**. H 

3. All dissolute behaviour is dangerous, and serves 
as fuel to this infernal fire, which will excruciate 
that soul after death whose conscienee it sears in thi» 
life *. but that is much worse which is matched with 
haughty vastness of mind, for the moat part trans- J 
fused from gluttonish appetite, or the epicurean dispo- 
aition. As boars and bulls, or other creatures by 
nature or breeding tame, only through hugeness of 
body or fulness of plight, grow often wild, fierce, 
or mankene; so men, from a like disposition of body 
or indulgence to brutish appetites, come to a giautly 
temper of mind, ready to proclaim war against heaven 
and heavenly powera. 'MVhat shall we think the 
864-giBnt8 were," saith MacrobiusP, " but a wicked genera- 
tion of men which denied the gods, who for this 
reason were thought to have attempted their deposi- 
tion from their heavenly thrones." He was not pad- 
ded (saith a better writer) towards the old giants, w/io 
Jell awuTf ill the strength of their Jholishness% Hence 
the same author prays jointly against tliese sister sins 
and twins of hell ; O Lord, Father and God of my 
life, leave me not in their imagination^ neither give 
me a prond look, but turn awaij from thy servant 
a gianthj mind. Take from me vain hope and con- 
cvpiscence, and retain him in obedience that de^iretk 
continuaUif to serve thee. Let not the greediness 
" Ephee. Iv. 18, 19, '' Lib. 1. Salurual. cap, 20, 'l Ecclus. xvi. 7. 
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of /he hellijt nor lust of the fiesh hold me: and give 
not me thy servant over to an impudent or giantly 
tn'md^. This he prays against was the very temper 
of the Cydops, as Homer and Euripides have pictured 
them. After Ulysses and his mates had besought 
the giant to be good unto them for Jupiter's sake, 
the supposed protector of the helpless stranger, he 
answered him in this or like language : 

Sfy petty goest, a. fool tLo-u art, 

or sure tliou coni'at from far, 
Tliou hap'st vnth nameB of heavenly gods 

the Cvclopa stout to scare 
Unto tlie gods we owe no ftsTj 

we no observance shew; 
OuTfielves to be as good as they, 

or better, well we know. 
Por goat-niira'd Jove, his lovG of hate^ 

I weigh it not a whitj 
Nor thee nor thine for him I'll spare, 

but as I think it Gt. 

His picture as Euripides hath taken it is more giantly 
vast : for he paints him proclaiming his belly to 
be the only or greatest god. unto whose sacrifice 
the fruits and increase of the earth are due by title 
so sovereign, as neither heaven nor earth could with- 
draw or detain them. Speeches altogether as uusa- 
voury will the belly-servers of our time belch out, 
though not directly against God, (hecai^e they live 
not in an anarchy destitute of human laws as the 
Cyclops did,) yet against the messengers of his sacred 
will revealed for their salvation, whiles we dehort 
them from these shameful eourses wherein they glory 
ito their destruction. And albeit they use no such 
f Eccliis. xiiii. 4, 5, 6. s Hoin. Ody&s. lib. 9- 1. 272. 
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express form of liturgy as did the Cyclops whil 
they sacrifice to their bellies, yet St. Paul's testimony- 
is express, that fkeir belly is their god^. And of 
the two priests or grand sacrificers to this domestidfl 
idol, the dry glutton, inetliinks, resembles tlie laud 
serpeut, as his brother the beastly drunkard doth tbe^ 
water snake. This latter is more unsightly aad^ 
ugly to the eye; the former, more iioieome and 
venomous to religious eodety ; his enmity against 
the woman's seed more deadly, but less avoidable, 
because the working of his poison is lesfi offensive 
and more secret. 

4. Simple atheism consists in an equilibration 
the mind, brought as it were so to hang in its own 
light, as it cannot see whether way to incline, but 
hovers in the middle with Diagoras ; De dUs non^ 
ktrbco qtiitl dicam, &c. : " Concerningthe gods, I have 
nothing to say for them or against them." Howbeit, 
to men thus inindcd it seems the safest course lile 
pendente, to sacrifice only to their own desires ; and 
to hold God's part by sequestration. The curious 
865 or disputing atheist strives to draw himself down 
a little below this level, by matching the attractions 
of divine goodness with the motions of his own imagi- 
nations. But the malignancy of this atheism which 
ariseth from combination of the late mentioned dis- 
tempers may grow so great, as to turn the notions 
of good and evil topsyturvy ; transposing these incli- 
nations which nature hath set on heaven and heavenly 
things towards hell. As all inordinate affections 
more or less abate or countersway our projiensions 
unto goodness, so the excess of such as are most 
malignant bring the soul to an utter distaste or 
loathing of whatsoever is truly good, and to delight 

t PLil. iii. 19. 
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in doing mischief. Now the very procurers or ad- 
vancers of mischief much affected, shall he deified with 
rites and titles due to God alone, as it were in factious 
opposition to the Holy Spirit. The same unwieldy 
or vast desires of sensual pleasures or contentments 
which disenable men to distinguish that which ia 
truly good, from that which seemeth best to their 
distempers, will with the same facility draw thein 
blindfold to a like sinister or preposterous choice of 
their patrons. As the truly godSy, worship the true 
God, because his greatness is so good to all; so unto 
these wicked or malignant imps, that shall be lord, 
that shall be god , whatsoever it be which they 
esteem their greatest good, or under whose protection 
they may quietly possess what they already enjoy. 
We see it too often experienced, that stubborn desires 
of lucre, honour, lust, or reveiig^^ draw men, desti- 
tute of other means for accomplishing their hopes, 
unto express and wilful compacts with devils, or 
performances of sacrifices to infernal powers. The 
observant poet makes Juno speak as great personages 
in like remediless crosses usually resolve : 
Fleeiere si ne^ueo suptros, Acheronta movebn^. 

Nor doth the language of that other aught vary from 

the common practice of forlorn hopes suggested by 

vast desires : 

f'os mihi mnties 

Este boni- quotiiam supprl/i aversa folunlas'*. 

If these and the like prayers or wishes of heathen sup- 
plicants found grateful success, their second edition in 
plain English was thus : 

What heav&iis have marr'dj whiles hell amends, 

f if'nds go for gods, and gods far fiGnds. 

H 5. With many men» otherwise of sober disposition, 
K " Virgil [^n. vii. 311.] > Idem, [jEn. xii. G47.] 
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only too much wedded to the world or to their ovr5^ 
wills, it sorcerer's cltdnii will be aS acceptable as & 
godly [irayer, so the event ensuing give present cooH 
tent or satisfaction to their desires. Yet many atheists 
(aa Vasquez^ counts it a point of special observation) 
upon wifked practices sometimes recoil, and come to 
believe there Is a God, or guide of nature, by evident 
experience of magic feats far surpassing the power of 
raau or creatures visible. j 

6. It seems to me an object worthy deeper specula-" 
tion of the observant, that albeit some atheists may so 
far abortivate or dead the seeds of religion sown iQfl 
their souls, as that they shall never bring forth any 
express thought or live apprehension of their Creator, 
yet can they not utterly evacuate nature of their 
remainder. Either in their speeches, actions, or reso- 
lutions, they atill bewray some corrupt relics of celea-J 
tial infusions. And as wine and strong waters, which ^ 
through ill keeping have lost their native force and 
proper relish, become most loathsome and unpleasant«.f 
so the inbred notions of God and godliness, after they 
be themselves tainted, do sublimate the corruptions of 
S66 nature (with which they mingle) into a kind of rancour 
more than naturally irreligious, such as the psahnisti 
calls i he poison of asps. In all the contentious quarrels 
usually picked by dissolute and godless persons agaiusftJ 
men of religious and unspotted life, there appears a.i 
root of bitterness supernatural or diabolical. Thej 
piety that shines in the one, the other holds in execra- 
tion, and persecuteth with such a kind of zealous hateJ 
as true piety doth execrable villaniea. If they be men 
of better place which be thus badly minded, they exact 
respect and duty in such strains of passion, as if it 

F Vasquez ill primam pattern, quiEBti 2. artir* 3. (lis|'. 20, ciji. 4., 
num. 10. 
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were sacrilege to deny it them ; albeit in otter cases 
nothing to them ia sacred, or worthy of i-digious 
esteem. The threats likewise of revenge breathed 
out by them in their braver humours are usually 
besprinkled with some flowing notions of a Divine 
Majesty, whereof in this humour only they are ap- 
prehensive; because the personal offence committed 
against their dignities caimot seem so great as they 
desire to make them, without deriving God's right or 
s.overeig^ty upon themselveSj or making him sharer in 
their wrongs. 

7. Of some affinity, or rather of the Eelfsame pro- 
geny with this observation, is that sweet discourse of 
St. Austiuj wherein he proves the desire of peace to be 
so deeply implanted in every man's soul, as spirits 
most turbuleot aud uoquiet can never utterly shake it 
off, but rather of necessity (though preposterously) 
follow it, even in such seditious and tumultuous broils 
as wilfully and causelessly they have kindled. *''*What 
kite is there so much addicted to solitude in soaring 
after his prey, which hath not his mate, whom he 
helps in hatching and cherishing their common broody 
which preserves not the laws of domestic society with 
his female consort with as great peace as he can? 
How much more is man led by the laws of nature to 
maintain peace as far as in him lieth with all men ; 
whenas even wicked and naughty men will fight for 
the welfare of them and theirs ; and would (if it were 



= Quis milTua, quantuniiibet 
solitarius rapinis drcumvalct, 
non conjugium <:opulat, nidum 
coBgerit, ova confovet, puUos 
alit, et tjnasi cum sua mattrfa- 
miiias aoeietatem domestieani, 
quanta potest pace, coaserratr 
&c, — Aug. de Civic. Dei, lib. ig. 
tCBp. 11. Omnis homo etiom 




belJigeriUido pacem requirit: 
nemo autem bellum pacificando. 
Nam et illi qui paceni, in quA, 
sunt, perturbari volunt, non 
pacem ode runt, sed eam pro 
arbttrio suo cupiuiit comaiutari. 
Kon ergo ut sit pax nnlunt, ged 
lit ea siti quaoi voiunt. — Aug. 
ibidem. 
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possible) thfit all men and all thin^ else intg^lit dc 
them sei'vite, luiless they conspire together for their 
peace, either through love or fear? Thus doth prid 
though pi-eposterously, imitate God ; it hateth equalit; 
with all fellow-creatures under God, but seeks to ^jcer- 
ciee dominion over them in God's sttad. So then it 
hates that just peace which is of God, and loves ita^ 
own unrighteoxis peace, but not to love some one kind 
of peace or other it cannot choose, For no vice is so 
contrary to nature, as to raze out all print of nature's 
laws. Those (as the same Father adds) which disturb 
the peace wherein they live, do not simply hate peace^S 
but rather covet to change it at their pleasure. It is 
not their will then to have no peace, but to have such 
peace as they will.'^ In like manner, the fool of foolsj 
(the irreligious politician,) when he wisheth in hi 
heart there inig-ht be no God, desires himself might bo 
as God. The observances which he exacts of his 
inferiors are many times such as natural reason, not 
infatuated, may easily discover to belong unto a 
greater power than he is capable of, whose authority 
he abuseth, as ungracious servants do their gracious 
lord's aud masters. 
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Means /or preventing Ifijection of ^4 theism of Irreliglvn. 
what Temper or Cuiistilution of Mind the eugrtt^i-d jVo- 
tion of Gud mid Goodness doth best prosper. Titnt -Afflic- 
tion gives Understanding in Matters sacred, iv'ith t. 
Heasons wfof it doth so. 

1. The chief causes of atheism being discovered; 
the means to prevent it cannot be difficult ; and these 
consist in this triple care : first. To preserve the heart 
or fountain pure and clean from all mixture of earth, 
or dregs of lust, in which the image of God elth 
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cannot be imprinted, or will quickly be defaced: 
secondly, to keep it calm and free from agitation of 
boisterous or tumultuous passions, whereby the repre- 
sentation of impressions acquired, or naturally inhe- 
rent, are always hindered : thirdly, to avoid the 
entangling love of wrangling arts, whose impertinent 
curious disquisitions, woven for the most part with 
obscured perplexed terms, are as a cataract upon the 
eye of reason, inteixeptiog its rays from piercing into 
the heart, that being a deep into whose bottom ordi- 
nary sights, without these helps, as well for right pro- 
posal or representation of the object, as for the right 
qualification of the faculty, cannot dive. To these the 
reader may add the qualities before required for the 
right growth of faith". Whatsoever hindereth it;, must 
needs hinder all belief of the true God; and whatso- 
ever is available for furthering it, must needs be alike 
available for raising belief of God's existence, his good- 
ness, or other attributes. But of that purity of heart, 
wherein, the right and perfect representation of the 
divine nature is only seen, we are to speak more par- 
ticularly in the last part of this treatise. 

3. Besides avoidance of these general encumbrances, 
a peculiar disposition or temper there is, wherein the 
common notion of the Deity, or divine Power, gives a 
more sensible crisis of its inherence in our soul. The 
nature of which disposition cannot better be expressed 
than by a temper contrary to the giantly vastness of 
mind, or unrelenting stubbornness ofheart. It is well 
observed by the examiner of wits'', that he which ia 
by nature unapprehensive of danger, is nearer allied 
unto foolhardiness than to fortitude; seeing the truly 
valorous will in many cases be afraid, though not 



' Justifving Faith, section tbe last. 
Wits. 
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afiVightei] Diit of tlieir wits, or further tlt-jected tban 
occasions reijuiri'. liowbeit, the valour itself so much 
magnified amongst the heathen, or with the worlil to 
this day, is no fit consort for Christian humility, rather 
to be reckoned ninQngst the mighly things which God 
hath puiposed to confound, than with the Weak, which 
he hath chosen to confound them. The true reason 
why it was so much extolled above other vlrtiies was 
not (the great philosopher'^ being judge) because it was 
by nature better, or did internally more beautify the 
parties' minds wherein it rested, but because it did 
much benefit others. The disposition which now we 
seek is somewhat lower, more apprehensive of death, 
of danger, or other human infirmities ; apter i.o be 
stricken with fear of consciousness of internal evils, 
than to be driven upon imminent perils by popular 
fame. To the framing of this middle temper, between 
elation of mind and timorous dejection, was that counsel 
of Cyprian directed, Ut cognoseere Heum possh, te 
ante cognosce. Nothing is further from us (saith a 
learned writer) than we are from ourselves, and 
868 naughty men (as Seneca saith) are every where be- 
sides with themselves; yet the further from ourselves 
we are, the further we are from our God. Therefore 
saith God by tlie prophet Esay^ Hear, you that are 
iifar off: and in the language of Solomon, in his 
purest thoughts, to turn to our own kearis, and to 
htm to the Lord with our hearts'K are of equivalent 
signification. Now to know ourselves {as TuUy ob- 
serves) binds ua, as well to a modest esteem of our 
own worth, or (to speak more Christian-like) of our 
place amongst God's creatures, as to a notice of our 
infirmities. Too much dejection (as St. C3/prjan con- 
cludes) disposeth to idolatry, as ingenuous fear doth to 
= Aristotle in liU Problems. ^ a Chron. vi. 37, 38. 
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the knowledge of the true God. Howbeit* of such 
devotion as the heathens had, fear (it seems) was the 
mother: hence (perhaps) were they so observant first 
to offer placatory sacrifices to such gods as might do 
them harm, and afterward propitiatory sacrifices to 
those of whom they expected good. Observabant and- 
qui m saci^rftcm, ut aitfe aduersos placaretit, et postea 
propUios invocarcHf^: Thus much, if hest gramma- 
rians are to be believed, is curiously characterised 
unto U3 by the Roman poet, who (as this late writer 
complains) was much better seen in heathen rites^than 
Christian dinnes are in the mysteries of sacrifices 
offered unto the true God. For instance to our pre- 
sent pui-poee, wh&n j^^neas and his followers had 
resolved to offer sacrifice for a fair wind and merry 
passage towards Caudie, they offer first to Neptune, 
then to Apollo; to the stormy wimter, before the sweet 
Bpriug winds J 

Erga agile, ef, tUvllm dticuni quajussa, xcquamar: 
FUKemm venios, et Gnosia regna petariius. 
Nee longo distant cursu: modo Jvpiter adsit, 
Teriia /»j classeiii Cretteis iisiet in oris, 
Sicjaius, meriion urls mactavil honores, 
Taaritm Neptuno, tauruni tlbi, pulcher ApiAlo ; 
Nigram Hkmi pecadem, Ztphyrkfeliclbtis aibam^. 

Again, when Dido wooed the gods with sacrifices to 
further her intended maxTiage with j^dneas, though 
Juno were the first in her intention and esteem, as 
being finally to bless the match, yet she begins with 
Ceres, whom she feared would be moat averse, as 
detesting all marriage, for the stealth of her daughter, 
married against her will ; and in the next place with 
Apollo, who never had wife himself, and therefore 
bore no great affection unto marriage. 




Gyraldus Syntag. 17. 
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Prineipio dtlubra adeunt, paceiiique per artis 
Exquirunt : viactaitl letlat de more lulentes 
Legi/erir Cereri, Plusboii^e, putnffve Lijita .- 
Juitoni ante omnes, cui vincla jugaliii cureeS. 

The sum of these and like instances is, that feai' w 
the beginning of such wisdom as tlie lieathens had 
concerning divine powerB : not ignorance, but fear 
was the mother of their devotion, M 

3. There is no sinew of carnal sti*engtli but secretly" 
lifts up the heart, and sometimes the hand and voice, 
against the God of our strength and health. Might 
Caligula whensoever it thundered have had the oppor- 
tunity of scouting into a place as weJI fenced by nature 
as the Cyclops' den, he wouM have thought as little 
or lightly as the vast giant did of the great God^ 
whom he never thought of but with fear, whom he 
never feared save when he spake to him in this 
terrible language, which yet would have stricken small 
terror through thick rocks into such a brawny' heart 
aa the anatomy of the Cyclops representeth*', who 
thought so much of the noise as came to his ears 
gfigniiglit easily be counter-blasted with the like within. 
Minds altogether as giantly and vast are often lodged 
in bodies not half so huge. What is wanting to the 
supportance of such security in personal strength and 
greatness is made up by multitude of consorts ; as, 
imagine a garrison of good fellows, so qualified as 
Siracides prayed he never might be, should meet lofl 
a nook or sconce, as well guarded against storm and 
tempest, and as well stored with victuals, as was the 
Cyclops' cave, what other note might be expected 
whiles good liquor lasted, but — " Let the welkin roar ?" 
The beat vent we cau give to this natural pride, that 
makes us thus prone to blasphemy, would be to maki 

s Virg. jEneid. lib. 4. v. 56. •» Vide Euripid. Cyclops. 
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our infirmities the chief matter of uiu' glory or 
boasting. 

4i. As the Jear of God is the beginning of tcisflom^ 
so the beginning of this fear is from a teinpei- appre- 
hensive of terrors represented in his creatures. Prinms 
in orhe Deos fecit timor, waa a speech uttered hy an 
audacious hair-braiu in a furious passion ; no marvel 
if it did overlasli. Tlie present advice of the oracle 
did contradict his foolhardy desire of war ; and to 
persuade his desperate companions the ominous signs 
related were but pretended by the prophet, he calls 
the original of religion in question ; as if divine powei-s 
had no true subsistence, but were represented only by 
glimmering fear or faint-heartedtiess ; and faint- 
hearted he counted all that were not so furious as 
himself. But unto this suspicion ingenuous fear had 
not been Hable, unless common experience liad taught 
him, or the poet which painted him in this !mmour, 
that men in perplexities, amexpected troubles, or fears 
(in human censure) remediless, are nsu^tlly most mind- 
ful of God. Extremities, indeed, cause the natural 
notions which are engraffed in our hearts to work; 
they imprint not the opinion or persuasion of religion. 
But it is a fallacy too familiar' unto sober thoughts, 
even in their accurate disquisitions of nature's secrets, 
to esteem that as the total cause, or first producer, 
which sets nature only a working, or doth but cherish 
or manifest effects truly preexistent, though lateut. 
Perchance the letting out of a little hot blood, or some 
other more gi'ievous print of divine punishment, would 
have restored the bedlam to his right mind, so as 
others might have taken out that lesson from him 
which Pliny the younger did from hiis sick friend, not 
nmch unlike to that of our ajiostle; IVheti I am 
' See the fiflti section uf iLis btnrk, tlic laat cbuj^itcr. 
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weak, then am I strong. " •'The langiiishment of a 
certain friend," saitli this author, " hath taught me of 
late, that we are best men when we are sickly : what 
sick man is tempted with avarice or lust ? he is not 
subject to love, or greedy of honour: wealth he con- 
temns; Low little soever he hathj it sufficeth himj being 
shortly to leave it. Then he remembers there be g-ods, 
that be himself is but a man ; he envies no man, he 
admires no msm, he de&piseth no man : malignant 
speeches neither win his attention nor please bis in- 
clination : his imagination iims on baths or fountains. 
This is the chief of his care, the prime of his desires; 
if it please God he may recover his former health and 
plight, he piirposeth a harmless and a happy life. 
"What philosophers labour to teach us iu many words, 
STO^ea in many volumes, I can comprehend in this short 
precept — Let us persevere such in health as we pro- 
mise to be in our sickness." That this heathen, whiles 
thug well minded otherwise, should be so mindful of 
his Godi is a very pregnant proof from the effect, that 
the natural engrafTed notions of the Deity proportion- 
ably increase or wane with the notions of moral good 
or evil. The cause hereof is more apparent from that 
essential link or combination which is between the 
conceit of vice and virtue and the conceit of a judg- 



^ NujHir me cujusdam umici 
languor i^dmonuit, optimoB e.'ise 
noa, dum iiiliiini suinua. Quern 
enim inlirnium ant avaritia auC 
lihido Bolicitat? Noa amoribuK 
eerrit, »on appetit lionorea, opes 
negligit, et qiiantulumcimque, 
ut reUL-turus, satis hiibet. Tujic 
deoa, tunc honiinem esse se uie- 
mintt : invidet netnini, neminem 
miratur, neminem despicit, acne 
Bermonibus quid^m iniilignis aut 
Bttendit, ant alitur : balnea imfu 



ginatur et fontes. IIiec sumtna 
curaruDi, BuoiDia votorum; mol- 
lem(|ue in posterum et pingiienii 
si contirgat evadere, lioc est, 
innoxiam bi^atamque destinnt vi- 
tuni. Fosaum ergo, quod pluribus 
verbis, plurilius etiam volumini- 
bus philoBophi dowre conantur, 
ipse breviter tibi inihique pr^ci- 
pere, ut tales esse aani peraeve- 
remtis, qnales noa futiiros pro- 
fitemur iiiiirmi. — Pliii. EpisCoIa 
16, ad Maxiftiunij lib. 7. 
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meiit after this life, wherein difTereiit estates shall bu 
awarded to the virtuous and to the vidoiis ; hence th« 
true apprehension of the one naturally draws out an 
undoubted apprehensiou of the other, unless the un- 
derstanding be unattentive or perverted. For that 
any thing should be so siuiply good, as a man might 
not upon sundry respects abjure the practice of it, or 
aught so absolutely evil, as upon uo terms it might he 
embraced, unless we grant the soul to be immortal, 
and capable of misery and happiness in another world, 
is an imagination unfitting tlie tfipacEty of biuti-sh or 
mere sensitive creatures, as shall be shewed, by God's 
assistance, in the article of final judgment. 

5. That sickness and other crosses or calamities are 
best teachers of such good lessons as Pliny's foreriien- 
tjoned friend had learned from them, Elihu long before 
him had observed ; whose observation includes thus 
much withal, that such as will uot be taught hy these 
instructions are condemned for truants and noii-profi- 
cients in the school of nature, virtue, or religion, that 
is, for hypocrites, and men unsound at the heart. For 
if the root or seed of moral goodness remain sound* 
the maxim holds always true — maturant fispera tuen- 
Um — adversity is like a harvest sun, it ripenetli tlie 
mind to bring forth fruits of repentance. He with' 
draii-eth not his eyes J'rom the righleoits : but with 
icings are they on the throne ; yea, he liufh csfetblish 
them for ever, and thefj are eieaited. Aud if they he 
hound in fetters, and he holden in cordji of affiicfioii ; 
then he sheiceth them their work, and their trauggres- 
f/foiis thai they have exceeded. He openeth aim their 
em- to disciplijw, and commandeth thai they return 
from imquilij. If they obey and serve him, they shall 
spend their days in prosperity, and their years in 
jtleasitrcs. lint if they obey not, they shall perish hy 

V 4. 
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the sword, and fhey shall die witkout knowledge. But 
the kyfiocrifes in heart heap up wrath : they cry not 
vheii he hindef/e themK The truth as well of Pliny's 
as of Elihu's observalion is presupposed by most of 
God's prophuts, with whom it is usual to upbraid his 
people with brutish stupidity and hardness of heart; 
to brand them with the note of ungracious children, 
for not returning unto the Lord in their distress ; as if 
to continue in wouted sins or riotous courses, after 
such sensible and real proclamations to desist, were 
open rebellion against God, Senselessness of pains io 
extreme agonies doth not more certainly prognosticate 
death of body, or decay of bodily life and spirits, than 
impenitency in affliction doth a desperate estate of 
soul. For (he peojile turneih not unto Mm that 
smketh ihcjn, neither do they seek the Lord of hosts.^ 
Therefore the Lord will cut off from Lwael head and 
tail, branch and riish^ in one day"\ And in that day 
did the Lord God of hosts call to iveeping, and to 
niournitig, aud to haldncjis, and to girding with sack- 
cloth : a7td behold Joy and gladness, slaying oa:en,M 
and killing sheep, eating Jlesh, and drinking wine: 
let m eat and drink ; for to morrow we shall die. 
And it teas revealed in mine ears by the Lord of 
hosin. Surely this iniquity shall not he purged frongm 
you till ye die, saith the Lord God qfhosts^. 
971 6. The reason of this truth itself, thus testified by 
three ranks of witnesses, is not obscure in their philo- 
sophy to whom I most accord ; who teach that the 
seeds of all truth are sown by God's hand in the 
human soul, and differ only in reference or denomina- 
tion from our desires of knowledge indefinitely taken. 
As to our first parents, so unto us, when we first come 



1 Job xxxvi. 7, &c. ■" Isat, ix, 13, 14. " Isai, Kxii. I3 — 14. 
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uuto the use of reason, knowledge itself, and for its 
own Bake, seeraetli sweet and welcome ; whether ;it 
be of things good or evil, we much respect not. But 
this desire of knowledge, which in respect of actual 
apprehension is indifferent, neither set upon good nor 
evil, is usually taken up by actual or experimental 
knowledge of things evil, or so unprofitable, that our 
inclinations or adherences unto them either counter- 
sway our inclinations unto goodness, or choke our 
apprehensions of things truly good, Now after our 
hopes of enjoyiug such sense-pleasing objects be 
by affliction or calamity cut off, the soul which hath 
not been indissolubly wedded unto them, or already 
given over by God unto a reprobate sense, hath more 
liberty than before it bad to retire into itself, and 
being freed from the attractive force of allurements 
unto the vauities of the world, the devil, or flesh, 
the natural or implanted seeds of goodness recover 
life and strength, and begin to sprout out into appre- 
hensions., either in loathing their former courses, or 
in seeking after better. And every least part or 
degree of goodness truly apprehended, bringeth forth 
an apprehension of the author or fountain whence 
it floweth, that ia, of the divine nature. In my . 
prosperity I said, I shall never be moved. Lord, 
bij thif J'avour thou hast viade my moutitaiu to stand 
stroiig; thou did^t hide thf/Jitce, and I was irouhled. 
I cried to thee, O Lord ; and unto the Lord I made my 
supplication'*. It may seem strange to our first consi- 
derations, as Calvin, with some rothei"s, upon this place 

" Fsalm Kxx. 6 — 8- tundatur : sic postcaquam se- 

P Sicul enitn ferrum <]iiod mel prrevaliiit seciiritiis camis, 

tliuturna quiete lubiginem con- nemo aLacriteranimuin ad Deum 

tmxit, nccommodnri nil iiullos attoUit, Tih\ cnice macenLtus et 

uaus potL'st, nisi in ij^'nem con- probe Bubactus. — Mollerus in 
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observes, that God should enlighten David's eyes hy 
hiding liJs face fi'om him, without tht; light of whose 
countenance even knowledge itself is no better tbao 
darkness. But so it is, that prosperit/ doth often- 
times infatuate the best men, and adversity niaketh 
bad men wise. The saying is authentic, though the 
author be apocryphal, " lAnima in aiigustiis et spiritua 
anxius clamat ad te." O Lord God u-Jbtiif^btf/, God 
of Ismeh the soul ht a»};ui.th, the trouhlvd spirit^ 
crielk unto thee. So is that other, Casti^utio iua 
dUciplfna est ets ; " Thy chastisement is their instruc- 
tion." ""Calvin hath a memorable story of a profane 
companion, that in his jollity abused these words of 
the prophet ; The hcarea, ei^eit ike heavens, are the 
Lord's: but the earth hath he giEca to the chiltlren 
ofmeUt Psalm cxv. l6. The use or application which 
this wretch hence made, was, that God had as little to 
do with him here on earth, as he had to do with God 
in heaven. But presently being taken with a sudden 
gripe or pang, he cried out, O God, O God ! Yet 
this short affliction did not give him perfect nuder- 
standiijg, for afterwards he returnisd again unto his 
vomit and wallowing in his wonted uncleanness. This 



•t BiiTucIi lit. I. 

f Cogcir hie memorabilem 
liiKturiutii ri^ffrre. Aucidit iio- 
Tiis ill (liversoriu quiuliuii ccenau- 
tibUB, lit profiiniis Uci i^oriteni]!- 
tnr sprnioiu'ij nostras de spe 
ctcl^stis vitu; dcri ili^-ns, imbinde 
ludibriuiii liuo cvonicrct, Cceiiaii 
call Domino. Illic repente eor- 
reptus dirii) tormimliuH ctcpit 
Tociferari, O Deus, O Deua : 
atque ut erat patulo gulture, 
boatu suo repleliat totum ca?nii- 
ciiliim. E^ qui in cum severe 
e scan due ram, perresi nieo more, 
stooiuchose denuncians ut tunc 



saltern sH'ntiret non impune Gea 
ilhidi. Uniis es convivia, (jui 
hoilie adbuc super^tes t.'»t, homo 
probus ct ri'ligiosiis, std tameii 
facetiis, h;ic opjiortuuitQte in 
aliuiH finem usua est: Tunc 
Di.-um invocuH? nu pliilosuphitu 
tuDC oLlitus es? cur non in siiu 
ecelo sill is qtiiescere ? Et i]Uot>t?!< 
illt; tnnabat, O Pen?, hie alter 
aubsaniians rcgerebat, ubi nunc 
est ilhid tuuni, Ca/tiiin call 
liami/io .*' At tunc quidem leva- 
ttis est ; sed quod reliqtium fuit 
vita;, in suis impuria soTiJibiis 
tronsegit. 
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relation of Calvin's, s«rveth as a testimony to confirm 
the truth of Tertiilliau's observation, which serves 872 
as a document or sure experiment of our last assertion : 
s T^ult'is ex operihus ipsins tot ac taltbus^ qnibus 
continemur, qnibus sitstlnevmr^ qnibus oblectamur, 
eiiam quibits exterrcmnr f Vultis ex anima: ipsius 
tesiimonio comprobemns ? quae licet carcere corporis 
presm, licet iftsfitutionibus pravis circnmseripta, licet 
Itbidiaihus ei concupiseentiis crigortitu, licet Jfthi'S diii 
exanctllata, cum iamen res'ipiscif , nt ex crapula, ut ex 
somno, nt ex aliqiia valetudine, et sanitatevi suam 
paiitur, et Dcitm nominal solum quia proprie verns 
kic unus Deus, bonus ei magitus, et quod Ueus 
dederit, omnium vox est. Judices quoque cum tcsta- 
tnr, ilium Ueus videt, et J)eo cojnmendo, et Dciia 
mihi reddet. O testimonium anima naturaliter 
Christians. Denique pronuncians h<ec, non ad ca- 
pitolium, sed ad coehcm respicit. N^ovif etiim sedeni 
Dei vivi; ab illo, ct inde descendit. "Shall I prove 
unto you (there is but one God) from his manifold 
works by which we are preserved and sustained, with 
which we are refreshed, yea by which we are aston- 
ished ? Or shall I prove the same truth by the 
testimony of the soul itself, which though it be 
kept under by the prison of the body, though sur- 
rounded by naughty and dissolute education, though 
enfeebled by lust and evil concupiscence, though en- 
slaved to false gods; yet when she returns unto 
b*!rself out of distempers^ (surfeit), sleep, or other In- 
firmity, and enjoys some gleams of health, she calls on 
God without addition of other titles, because this God 
which she calls upon is truly one, truly good, and 

^ Tertullianiis Apolog, adv^eraus Gciites, ca]i. ij. 

* Vide aniiotdtiones Ludovk-i de La Cerd^ in buuc lucutii. 
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tnily great. What God shall award, is a speech rife 
in every itiaii's inoutl] : mito this God the soul appeals 
as unto her judge. God, he sees; to God I eommend 
my cause; let God deteniiine of me or for me. A 
worthy testimony tliat the soul is naturally Christian. 
Finally, the soul, whiles she arts these or the lite 
parts, looketli not to the capitol," (the imagined seat of 
such gods as the Romans worshipped,) " but up to 
heaven^, as knowing the seat of the living God, from 
whom and whence she is descended." Many other 
authorities, which might here he avouched to the same 
purpose, do sufficiently argue> that the nuiltiplicity ■ 
of gods was a conceit or imagination seated or 
hatched only in tlie brain; that even the very 
heathens themselves, wliich worshipped many gods, 
and would have maintained their profession of such 
service in opposition to their adversaries unto death, 
being throughly pinched with calamity, or occasioned 
to look seriously into their own hearts, did usually 
tender their supplications unto the Deity, or divine 
Power itself, which filleth all places with his presence, 
whose tribunal is in heaven. Seeing anguish of soul, 
contrition of spirit, or (generally) affliction, cause 
natural notions of God and goodness, formerly iinpri- 
soaed. in the earthly or fleshly part of thi& old man, 
to shoot forth and present themselves to our appre- 
hensions, iu case no calamity or affliction do befall 
U3, we are voluntarily to consort with others whom 
God hatli touched with this heavy hand, or, as Solomon 
adviseth us, to visit the house of viojtrii'nfg, more 
thun the house of mirth. Or in case the Lord voufh- 
safe not to send these his severer visitors either to 
us or to our neighbours, yet he always gives us 
liberty to invite another guest in affliction's room. 
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which expects no costly or curious entertainment, 
fasting, I mean ; now to fast, according to the prescript 
of God's law, is to afflict our souls. 



CHAP. IX, 873 

In what Respects .mpeiiuitural Grrtce or Faith fn/nsed is 
necessary to the right Belief of ffiese Truths, which may 
in part be certainly known by diligent Search of natural 
Heason. 

1. But if to nature not blinded by vain curiosity, 
nor polluted with the dregs of lust ; if to nieu free 
from passion, or chastised by the hand of God, the 
apprehension of the Deity be clear and evideut ; the 
habit of supernatural assent unto the first nrticle 
of this creed may seem either altogether superfluous, 
or not very necessary. Unto this difficulty proposed 
in terms more general — Whether faith may be of , 
objects otherwise evident and exactly known? some 
schoolmen acutely thus reply; "He that by reasons de- 
monstrative knows this or other like truths believed, 
that there is one God, and no more, which hath created 
the world, may" (notwithstanding the evidence of 
motives necessitating his will to this assent) "either 
doubt, or deem it a truth very obscure and unevident, 
whether God ever revealed thus much otherwise 
than by the common light of nature or helps of art." 
Consequently to their divinity they might reduce the 
resolution of the difficulty proposed to fewer terms 
and more conistant, thus : The habit of faith or super- 
natural assent is not necessary to ascertain ns that 
the matters believed by ns are in themselves true, 
seeing this much (as is supposed) may be proved 
by reasons more evident than faith, which is always 
of objects unevident, (at leastwise as apprehended 
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by us,) but to assure us that their truth was testified 
or avouched by God, whose testimouy cannot be 
known but by his express word written or spoken. 

2. But if our former assertion — that our knowledge 
of any object cannot be more certain than it is evident 
— he orthudoxal, he that could demonstrate any 
article of belief should be more beholding to the 
evidence of ai't or demonstration, than to the super- 
natural habit of iinevident faith. Wherefore with 
better consouancy to former discussions and (if we 
be not in both mistaken) unto the truth, we may 
thus resolve the doubt proposed : The necessary 
existence of a Godhead or supreme cause with the 
possibility of other things beheved, may be indefinitely 
known by light of nature or demonstration ; but so 
much of these or any article in this creed contained, 
as every Christian must believe, or (which is all one) 
the exact form of any one article's entire truth, can 
never be known by art or nature, but only by G^'e 
word revealed, or the internal testimony of his Spirit 
refashioning his decayed image iu men's hearts accord- 
ing to the pattern wherein they were first created. 
That the resurrection (though this truth to corrupt 
nature seems most difficult) is not impossible, yea 
that it is impossible there should not be a resurrection 
or judgment after death, may be demonstrated ; but 
that the wicked shall rise to torments, the righteous 
to joy and glory everlasting, is a stream of life which 
naturally springs not within the circuit of the heavens; 
it must be infused from above. 

3. The natural man left to hiraselfj or using mere 
spectacles of art, yea though admitted to the glass 
of God's word, will always in one point or other 
Conceive amiss of the Deity, and transform the in- 
corruptible nature into the similitude of corruptiom 
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Yet further, admitting the natural man might attain 
iinto an exact model or rigbt proportion of faith, and 
assent unto the objects themselves rjghtly t-oneeived, 
as evident and most certain, whilst their truth were 874 
oppugned only by speculative contradiction; yet these 
persuasions would quickly vanish, and his assent once 
assaulted with grievous teutations of the flesh, or 
suggestions framed by Satan, forthwith recoil. Unto 
every article then in this creed faith infused by the 
Spirit of God is necessary in two respects; first, 
for framing an entire exact form of thiogs believed; 
secondly, for quickening or fortifying our assent unto 
them as good In the practice, against all assaults 
of the devil, world, or flesh. Or more briefly ; it 
is necessary both for refashioning and reviving the 
decayed image of God in our souls. Or, to notify 
the manner of our renovation by the manner of 
creation, the engraffed notion is the tnatter or subject 
out of which God's Spirit raiseth the right and entire 
frame of faith, as it did the frame and fashion of this 
visible world out of that mass, which was first 
without form, though created hy him. The indefinite 
truth of this notion, which is the subject whereon 
(as the Spirit's inetrument) we are to worli, will 
better appear from the consent of the heathen ; the 
original of whose errors or niisconceits about the 
essence, unity, or nature of the Godhead,, will direct 
us for the right fashioning of his image in ourselves. 

4. But as it is the safest course for any man 
to make trial of his skill at foils, before he adventure 
to give proof of his valour at sharp; so it will 
be behoveful for us in the next place to observe 
the original of misapprehensions or misleadings of 
the imagination in matters ordinary and secular, 
wherein error is usually greater than the loss, that 
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we may be the belter provided for preventing the 
like ill inattere sacred, wherein error is always accom- 
panied with danger, wherein finally to lose the way 
is utterly to lose ourselves. 



SECTION IL 

Containing the original Manner of right Apprehen- 
sions, and Errors in Matters natural or moral. 

Though light of nature and consent of nations 
moved TuUy to that undoubted acknowledgment 
of divine powers which we mentioned before", yet 
when he came to discuss the nature of the gods 
or Godhead in particular, the very multiplicity of 
opinious in this argiumeot caused bjm tu reel and 
stagger. And had we no better guide than nature to 
direct iia in this search, the best of us perhaps 
would quickly subscribe to his opinion in his preface 
to that treatise: Non snmus u, quihus nihil verula 
esse videatur: sed ii, qui omnibus verisjcdsa qiKedam 
adjuncta esse dicamiiSj tauta similltudine, nt in iis^k 
nulla insit certa jndicandi, et asseittiendi nof(U Sac. 
" We are not of their opinion which think nothing 
is true, but rather of theirs who think all truths 
have some falsehoods anneifed unto them in such 
cunning i|nd suitable disguise, as there is scarce 
any certain rule left for discerning the one from 
the other," &c. Cicero ad df. Srtitnm de natura 
Deorum, lib. 1, [ch. 5.] To a mere natural man 
or philosopher, it might well in the first place be, 
questioned how he can possibly attain hy light 
" See section the first, cap. 3. 
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nature to any knowledge of things spiritual or imper- 
ceptible by sense. 



CHAP. X. 87fi 

The several Opinions of Philosophers concerning the Manner 
how Intellection is wrought or produced; what is to be 
thought ofinteiligihh Forms, 

1. Two maxims there be in our vulgar philosophy, 
which, were they fully stretched according to that 
propriety of speech wherein maxiiuB should be con- 
ceived, would sound too harsh to ordinary esperience 
to consort well with philosophical truth: the one, 
that our understanding is similis rasiB talulas^ like to 
a plain table, wherein nothing is but what you list 
may be written ; the other, consonant enough to this, 
nihil est intellectu, quod non prtus ernt i?i sensu ; 
that the intellective soul is like an empty room, into 
which nothing can be admitted but what passeth first 
through the gates of sense. The necessary conse- 
quences of these asioras, were they true, would be 
these: We can understand nothing but what we hear, 
see, smell, touch, or taste, nothing otherwise than it 
appears to these senses. Dotb sense then bring us in 
love with virtue? doth it make us hate vice? or is 
the shape of good and evil imprinted upon our sight, 
our hearing, or other organ ? or how do we gather 
the sun to be always splendent, though it appear red 
or wanish in a foggy or dusky morning, or in the 
night appear not at all ? To say the active under- 
standing doth refine the phantasms or representations 
made by the sense from all material conditions an- 
nexed to them, as dross to metal, as it no way meets 
the former, so neither can it fully put off the latter 
objected inconvenience. The reply itself, were it tried 
by the touch as accurately as some have done it, hath 

JjlCK90N» VOL. IV. G- 
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DO fundamental solidity of pure philosophical trutb to 
commend it unto foreigners, but a bare stamp of arti- 
ficial language, current only by compact in the Latin 
schools, as brass or leather tokens are in some parti- 
cular places*. Tlie very inscription itself would be 
misliked in Greece or Athens, which never admitted 
any intelligible forms representative. Let such as 
have coined them tell us how they should be en- 
stamped upon our understandings by the phantasms 
after the same manner that the phantasms are im- 
printed upon the senses by sensible objects ; so should 
the understanding be a faculty aB merely passive and 
brutish as sense, and the object of sense should be the 
principal agent in this work. It is true, (at least in 
our first contemplations,) (though denied by Aristote- 
lian" interpreters of best note to be necessary in per- 
fect contemplators,) that as there is no actual sight or 
vision but by beholding colours, so non mtelligimus 
nisi specuiando phantas-maiat we actually understand 
not but whiles we speculate the phautasras. Yet 
hence it foUoweth not, that as vision, so intellection 
should be accomplished by intromission of the refined 
phantasms into the understanding, but rather by ex- 
tromission of the intellective rays or beams into the 
phantasy. Not altogether averse from this opinion 
is an acute schoolman's interpretation of the former 
axiom, InteUecium converti ad phantasmafa nihil 
aliudest, qnam movere imaginatio'nem ad Jbrmationem 
pkaiifasmaium^ . Admitting then the active under- 
standing do irradiate, agitate, divide, and compose the 
phantasms, I would demand whether it know the 
things represented before it behold their representa- 

^ Vide Hieronymiim proven- " Ferraricn^igin cap, 65. Aq. 
zaleiii de ucuau vt aeiisibilibug. coiitta Gtntea. 
^ Accorombotiius, &c. 
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tions in the phantasy? If it knew them before, it 
had somewhat in itself which was not commended 
to it by sense. Or if no understanding be gotten 876 
but by impression of extracted phantasms or in- 
telligible forms upon the passive understanding, 
seeing- this extraction is wrought in the phantasy, 
the understanding should know no more than the 
phantasy doth, because it hath nothing in it which 
was not first in the phantasy illuminated by the 
active understanding ; nor could it ever reject any 
information given in by the phantasy thus enlightened 
(aa is supposed) by the noblest faculty of the reason- 
able soul. 

2. Others there be' who have well refuted all intel- 
ligible forms or impressions of abstract phantasms 
upon the understanding ; which nevertheless, by 
going too far against Platonical ideas, or notions 
imprinted by nature, have made their own opinion 
(otherwise allowable) obnoxious to the former incon- 
veniences. Actual intellection or understanding (to 
their apprehensions) consists wholly in the true imlt*- 
tion of things presented, and then We are said to 
understand, when the reasonable soul, Proteus like, 
transforms herself into new similitudes ; not when it 
puts on their form, as it were already made fit for 
her, by the active undei^tanding and the phantasy. 
All this being granted, the former difEeulties still, 
remain ; first, bow we should rightly understand the 
material entities never presented by sense; secondly, 
how the reasonable soul should make undoubted trial 
whether her own imitations of what sense presents 
unto her be exact and true. The great philosopher 
himself, from whose discourses the former broken 
ajtioras are borrowed^ grants that brute beasts have 
* Vide Philippuni Conlarenuni de perftctioue reruui. 
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no sense or apprehensions of their sensitive functions, 
although they have ofttiines a more lively sense of 
external objects than man hath: it is then man's 
peculiar to have a true sense and judgment of all 
his own functions, whether sensitive or intellective. 
This reflexed apprehension or revise, whether of sensi- 
tive impressions or intellectual functions excited by 
them, necessarily suppoeeth some rule or copy pre- 
existent, by which their examination should be tried. 
Impossible it is, this rule or copy should be taken 
from sense, or any actual intellection by sense oeca- 
eioned, both theise being to be ruled or examined 
by it: Regula autem est prior regulata, 

CHAP. XL 

How far Plato's Opinion mai/ he admitteil, that all Know- 
ledge is but a Kind iif Reminiscence^ or calling thai to 
mind which was in some sort known before, 

1. Plato's opinion, that all acquired science is 
but a kind of reminiscence, though it suppose a gross 
error, is not altogether ao erroneous but that it may A 
lead us unto that truth from whose misapprehension 
haply it first sprung. That our souls whiles they 
lived (as he supposed long time tbey did) a single 
celestial life should be plentifully furnished with all 
manner of knowledge, but instantly lose all by 
matching with these harlotry bodies, was a conceit 
more witty in him than warrantable iu us, unto 
whom God hath revealed the true reason of that 
problem, the desire of whose resolution enforced him 
to this supposal of the soul's existence before the body. 
More divine we know by much, than Plato could 
imagine any, was that knowledge wherewith onr 
first parent's soul, though concreated with his body, 
was enstamped. N^ot Aristotle himself, with the help 
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of all the philosophers which had gone before him, 8T7 
not after his laborious works de Hist. Animal., could 
so readily have invented names for living creaturea 
BQ well expressing their several natures, as Adam 
{not a full day old) gave them at their first appearance. 
Such notwithstanding as his was, might our know- 
ledge of all things have been, unless his fall, by God's 
just judgment, had been our ruin. That oblivion 
then, or ohstupefaction, wherein oiu" souls, as Plato 
dreams, are miserably drenched by their delaps^e into 
these bodily sinks of corruption, we may more truly 
derive from that pollution which we naturally draw 
from our first parents ; wherewith our souls at first 
commixture with our bodies are no less soiled, the 
characters of truth imprinted iu them no less oblite- 
rated, than iftbey had been perpetually aoaked in them 
since the first creation. All of us by nature seek 
after knowledge, as an inheritance whereto we think 
we have just title, and ancient copies (could we 
read them) of the original evidences which our ances- 
tors sometimes had. 

2. For what should impel us to this solicitous 
search no human wit can divine, unless we grant 
some such relics or fragments of imiversal truth, 
once bad but now lost, to reside yet in our collapsed 
natures as ofttiraes run in our thoughts, whiles 
surprised with oblivion of some particulars which we 
much desire to call to mind. As we cannot call aught 
to mind which we have not actually and expressly 
known before ; so is it impossible we should certainly 
know any things actually or expressly, whose notion 
or character was not in some sort formerly imprinted 
in our intellective faculty. Remembrance, knowledge, 
(express or actual,) and these engrafted notions, difler 
only as Adam, Setb, and Enoch did, not by nature, 
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but in manner of descent. Setli had a father as well 
as Enoch, yet a father not begotten by a former 
father, but created. In like manner, knowledge ex- 
press or acquired, cannot but proceed from knowledge 
preexistent, not acquired or express, but implanted 
and unapprehended. And as remembrance is but a 
reiteration of actual knowledge, so is actual know- 
ledge but an apprehension of imprinted notions pre- 
existeiit, thougli latent. These two parts of Plato's 
assertion we must admit as absolutely true : first, 
we can understand nothing without us but by rerourse 
unto these ideal notions which are within ua ; not 
abstracted, or severed from us, as he is wrongfully 
charged to Lave taught: secondly, as for a master 
to seek his fugitive servant amongst a multitude were 
vain, unless he had some prenotions, markis, or notice 
of his shape or favour, or carried some picture drawn 
by others to compare with his fate never seen by 
him before ; bo for us to seek the knowledge of any 
matters before unknown, unless we had some model 
or character of them framed by nature, would be 
altogether as bootless. Those ideal notions whereof 
this philosopher and his followers so much speak, 
are in true divinity the prints or characters of truth 
engraven upon our souls by the finger of our Creator. 
And so mauy of these prints or relies of divine im- 
pressions as we can distinctly hunt out or discover, 
so much of God's image is renewed in us. 



8-jg CHAP, XII. 

JJier what Mamner the ideal or engruff'ed Notions are in 

the SauL 

1. The difficulties whose accurate discussion would 
clear this whole business are especially two : first, 
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the manner of these notions' inherence ftr implanta- 
tions in our souls ; secondly, by what means their 
distinct notice or apprehensions are suggested. Their 
opinion which think these characters, though latent, 
should be in our souls after the same manner as 
letters written with the juice of onions are in paper, 
though not legible, admitteth some difficulty. For 
were they so distinct and well severed in the soul, 
though not apparent, error would not be so rife 
when they appear, nor should the sense delude the 
understanding with such false shows or resemblances 
as it often obtrudes unto it ; the flesh could not 
entice the spirit to embrace that for an undoubted 
and inestimable good, which hath less similitude with 
true felicity than a cloud with Juno. The favourers 
of the former opinion would perhaps reply, that the 
manner of the inherence of intellectual characters in 
the soul might la some sort be such as hath been 
Said, though they be often mutually diffused one 
through another, as if two should write with the 
Juice of onions upon the same paper, the one not 
knowing what or where the other had written ; or 
that their fashion by the soul's too deep immersion 
in this tluxible matter might be so soiled, that they 
could not 1>e read, but by confused conjectures, as 
letters written in moiet paper, or it may be a Platonic 
would require some chemical purification of the soul 
unto the extraction of the distinct and proper idea 
of truth : however, it is an error common to him 
and some divines, but very inconsequent to other 
points of both their doctrines, that the soul of man, 
though truly immortal, should be of the same nature 
with angelical substances, which are neither apt phy- 
sically to inform bodies, nor to participate of their 
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infirmities, or to luse their first natural light, although 
they were imprisoned or confined within them. 

2. More pertinently to the point proposed, it ma^ 
be questioned whether every specifical nature, which 
we understand or know, have a distinct and several 
character answering to it in the soul : or whether 
the fabric or coinpositure of the understanding it&elf 
includes only such a virtual similitude to the forms 
or essences of all things, as the organ of every 
sensitive faculty does to all the proper objects thereto 
belonging. The perception or representation of green 
coloui-s is not, I take it, made upon any one part 
of the eye whose constitution hath more particular 
affinity with green than with blue or red; but the 
whole humour wherein vision is made, being homo- 
geueal, hath not colour in it actually : is not more 
inclined to one than to another ; framed of purpose 
a$ an equilibrium or indifferent receptacle of all im- 
pressions in that kind ; as apt, according to every 
part as any, to receive the shape or image of any 
one colour as another. Nor doth the cominon sense 
perceive sounds and colours by two heterogeneal parts, 
whereof the one doth better symbolize with hearing, 
the other with sight ; rather, the internal constitution 
of this faculty includes an honiogeneal equability of 
affinity unto both these senses. 

3. The soul of man being created after the image of 
God, (in whom are all things.) though of an indivisible 
and immortal nature, hath notwithstanding such a 

879 virtual similitude of all things as the eye hath of 
colours, the ear of sounds, or the common sense of 
these and other sensibles, woven by the finger of God 
in its essential constitution, or internal indissoluble 
temiMjr. Out of mixed bodies are drawn by art quint- 
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essences, whose substances (thongh subtle and homo- 
geneal) virtually contain the force or efficacy of many 
ingredients. The same proportions which these quint- 
essences have to their materials, hath the soul of man 
to all sensible creatures, of which it is the pure extract 
or perfection, in nature and essential qualities more 
resembling celestial than sublunary substances, albeit 
virtually including' aa great affinity to sublunaries as 
spirits or quintessences do to their compounds out of 
which they were extracted. From this virtual simili- 
tude which our souls have with all things, springs qiu? 
eager thirst after knowledge, which is but a desire of 
intimate and entire acquaintance with their nature 
and properties ; besides which means, there is in truth 
no other possible for theni to come acquainted with 
themselves. The more they understand of other things, 
the better they understand themselves. Hence, saith 
the philosopher, Inteliectvs cum Jactus fuerit omnia., 
inteltigit seipsum, " When the understanding is made 
all things, it understands itself." Nor could we take 
delight in the knowledge of any thing, unless in know- 
ing it the soul did know itself, and become more inti- 
mate with itself. It is as truly said opttmuSi asjiroxi- 
mils quisque sibi, nothing could desire its own pre- 
servation most, unless its own entity were to itself the 
best, and most to be desired, if it knew rightly how to 
enjoy itself. The reason why simile guudet aimili, ia 
because the actual sympathy which mutually ariseth 
from presence of like natures in creatures sensible or 
reasonable, causeth their several identities to reflect 
upon themselves, and each, aa it were, to perfuse itself 
with its own goodness which it libeth best, but whereof, 
without such mutual provocations, it was unajiprehea- 
sive or um-apablc; nothing can rightly joy but in the 
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right fruition or enjoyment of itself. Sense, wbich is 
ttie fountain of pleasure, is but a redoubling of the 
sensitive quality or temper upon itself. Touch is but 
all apprehension or feeling of its own tactick qualities, 
being actually moved by other of the same kind. If 
this motion be atcording to nature, it is pleasant, and 
this pleasure is but a reflection of the motive faculty 
Upon itself, or motion's fruition of itself. The delight, 
in like manner, which we reap from contemplation, is 
but a reflection of these virtual ideas, or internal cha- 
racters, which are enstatnped upon the very substance 
of the soul, as the colour of fire is in blades newly 
come out of the forge. The Divine Nature hath ful- 
ness of joy in himself and of himself, being all-suflB- 
cient to contemplate and entirely to enjoy his qwd in- 
finite goodness, without any externals to cause or occa- 
sion such reflection as we need. The angelical natures 
can thus likewise reflect upon themselves, and enjoy as 
much felicity as they contemplate of their own entity, 
both which they have from and in their Creator. 
The soul of man, inasmuch as it hath some relics of 
God's image in it, must needs have £ome seeds of 
moral, besides transcendental goodness, neither of which 
it can of itself enjoy, because not able to reflect upon 
itself, or contemplate the seeds of truth and goodness 
imprinted in it, without the help of some externals 
syinpathizing with them, and provoking them to make 
some crisis of their own inherence. All the felicity 
any nature is capable of, is the entire uncumbered 
fruition of its total entity ; the only means of man'a 
fruition of himself, or of his own soul, is his know- 
880 ledge. The full measure then of man's felicity must 
consist in the mutual penetrations and embracements 
of entity and knowledge ; when these be thus inti- 
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mately and exactly commensurable, according to every 
degree of divisibility which either of them hath, there 
can be no more addition of delig-bt to the human na- 
ture, than of water to a vessel full to the brim. And 
seeing as well our entity as knowledge doth essentially 
and entirely depend on God, it is impossible our joys 
should be full until we see bim, and ourselves in him. 
In this life, as we know, so are we happy but in part, 
or rather in spe, not in re ; when we shall know as we 
are known, we shall be wholly and fully happy. In 
the mean time, to bring' our souls acquainted with other 
of God's works, or themselves, wherein they see him 
darkly as in a glass, the help or ministry of sensitive 
informations is alway or to moat men necessary. For 
as a cunning" architect may contrive the exact frame of 
a palace, or a geographer tlie proportion or fashion 
of a country in his phantasy, and yet cannot express 
the true conceit of either unto others bat by some 
risible map or model ; so> although the intellective soul 
bear the exact similitude of all things imprinted in its 
substance, yet is it not able to express or represent it 
to itself but by sensitive forms or phantasms, whose 
representations sometimes please, sometimes dislike this 
supreme faculty, as the apprentice his workmanship 
ofttimes dotb hla master, because not conformable to 
that artificial idea which he hath in his phantasy. Nor 
can it any way disparage this similitude, that the archi- 
tect and he to whom the representation is made are 
two diverse parties ; for ao the intellectual aoul, though 
but one in the work of understanding, undergoes two 
parts ; one to represent^ another to judge of the repre- 
sentation: the latter is wholly its own. In performing 
the former, it always useth the help and ministry of 
sense. We may conclude then as we began: It i.H iin- 
puEsible the understanding should be displeased with 
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any sensitive representation, or censure of their sag' 
gestioua, eitlier as false or unpei-fect, unless it had 
some ideal rule or copy preexistent, from which Ifae 
disproved representations do vary : although it can- 
not apprehend this copy distinctly, or discern the true 
6gure of its own idea, until it light upon some phan- 
tasm or sensible model, that may exactly fit or cause it 
reflect upon itself. Thus by touching the former diffi- 
culty as nearly and closely as we could, and this trea- 
tise would permit, we have been enforced in a manner 
to grate upon the second, which now presents itself to 
more particular and full discussion. 

CHAP. XIII. 
Of the Office or Service which th« Phantasy perforins unto 
the active Uniierstauding or contempluiive Faculty, for 
the rig kl Apprehension or Discernment of Truths specialit/ 
unscnsihle. 

]. The Aristotelian maxim, JVoM infelUgimng nm 
speculffndo pfuijitasutata, " We do not actually and 
distinctly understand but byspecnlation of phantasms," 
no Platonic, I take it, would deny ; but whether the 
phantasms rouse or start the latent notions, or rather 
he stirred or roused themselves by the necessary con- 
nexion which the phantasy hath with the understand- 
ing, thus seeking to express or figure its own indefinite 
conceits, is questioned by some which deny all eflluxions 
from objects sensible, or at least all permanent impres- 
881 sions of their forma or images upon the organs of 
sense. Whiles sensible objects (for example, colours) 
are present, they grant a resultance of such a form or 
stamp of them in the eye. as the seal imprinteth in the 
wax, which notwithstanding straightway vanisheth 
with the removal of the object, only the sensitive fa^ 
culty (in their philosophy) being thus far acquainted 
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■with them, can transform itself at its pleasure into the 
eame likeness again, m a cunning actor can imitate 
any man's motions, speech, or gesture, whom he hath 
heard or seen ; and the more he converseth with him, 
the better will his imitation he. This manner of pro- 
ducing phantasms, I must confess, is most agreeable to 
the usual manner of producing effects more real, which 
have no sensible form or shape. Thus when one 
yawns another yawns, and many motions begun in one 
excite the like in others, not by impressions of their 
forms, but by mere imitation. The blood of many 
beasts will rise at the sight of red colours, whose forms 
or images cannot be imprinted upon it because more 
red than they ; but blood being like them, it is excited 
by their presence or representation made in the eye ; 
and so may this form or representation itself be only 
excited by the presence of the real object. In like 
manner may the actual motion or representation of 
the phantasm excite the intellectual notion answering 
to it; for the intellectual faculty, being more active 
than sense, may from the virtual similitude which it 
hath with all things, put on the actual shape of any 
which shall be represented or suggested to it. The 
manner we may conceive to be such, as if the eye 
could represent any colour, being once named, without 
the presence of a real object. By this declaration we 
may conceive how the phantasms do raise a conceit of 
a higher or different nature than they formally re- 
present. As red colours do not only produce their 
own resemblance in the eye, but withal stir or move 
the blood ; so, attentive inspection of sensible effects, 
most exactly represented in the phantasy, may en- 
gender a conceit of an invisible and latent cause which 
we cannot distinctly figure or express, and yet be more 
ravished with the consideration of it, than with the 
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exactest representatious possible of tltat which caused 
it. The manner of our delight iu this case is wrought 
as it were by a Becret Hympalhy or contact not appre- ' 
bended, as frhall hereafter be declared. The like symp- 
toinatiral conceits ofttinies atcoiiipany the formal re- 
presentations of mere sense; as sight of the wolf im- 
prints with his bodily shape a terror in the silly lamb, 
whereof there can be no distinct or formal representa- 
tion. So with the shape or physiognomy of some 
men, a secret dislike doth often insinuate itself into 
our phantasies, of which we can give no better reason 
than the epigrammatist doth, though that no better 
than the loiiib perhaps could give why he flies the wolf, 
could thia silly creature speak : 

iVtfw amo te {Sabidi) ncc pnssitm dieere quare. 
Hoc tnntum jwauni dicere, non amo tt. 

[Mart. Kpigr.lib. i. Ep. 33,] 

I love tlite nimglit, Sabidiii.^, iib cuii I tell thee why. 
'Tis h]I I wdt, I U'vn tliee not, ii« can I Icive tbee, I. 

S. It is questionable whether motion make any dis- 
tinct impression or representation upon the senses, or 
affect them only by coiicomitancy with objects properly 
sensible, especially with the senses of sight and touch. 
Howsoever it be, apprehension of time we have small 
882or none, save only by motion ; nor can we limit or 
bound the parts of the one but by designing some defi- 
nite and constant parts of the other. He that neither 
dreams nor &tire whiles be sleeps by night, thinks he 
is but newly lain down when he awakes ; whereas he 
that lies waking the same time, would think a shgrt 
night longer than a summer's day. How the year 
goes about, we could not tell but by the motions of the 
heavens ; what a year is, we cannot better express than 
by the fiun'e revolution from some point of the zodiack 
to the same; nor what a day is, but by its circum- 
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volution in a part of the equinoctial, or other parallel 
cirde. An hour likewise we define by the elevation of 
tlie zodiack fifteen degrees above the horizon. Thus 
the philosopher defineth time by motion numbered or 
distinguished into parts, which definition notwithstand- 
ing is not essential, but causal, or connotative. For as 
place surmounts all magnitude or surface physical, 
(seeing the highest sphere is as properly in its place as 
any lower,) so time is transcendent to all kind of mo- 
tion, and hath a conceit more abstract and metaphy- 
sical, though not easy to be expressed without motion '. 
Joshua, in pursuing the Amorites, lost no time by the 
Bun's standing still ; nor should we students gain any, 
albeit the heavens should double their wonted pace, or 
the stars elevate themselves thirty degrees iu the space 
a common hourglass is in running. Or though both 
clocks and hourglasses moved twice as swiftly as now 
they do, time would be the same, but so could not the 
distinction or apprehension of it be to us, unless we 
knew in what proiKtrtion their swiftness increased ; 
certain withal that they had an equal and constant 
course. If upon their variation or uncoiistancy we 
should have recourse unto the motions of our own 
souls or bodies, or keep a perpetual account of time (as 
for a space musicians do) with our bands, these would 
deceive ua. The same motiona or bodily agitations 
seem much longer to men well nigh wearied, than to 
such as are lusty or fresh. Solitariness, without cor- 
poral employment, seems long and tedious to illiterate 
souls ; so doth vain jangling or toying, real or verbal, 
to minds bent for contemplation, because iu this latter 
case men are enforced to take too deep notice of exter- 
nal motions ; in the fonner, of their own unsettled 
cogitations or working phantasies. All sicknessea, 
pains, or eager expectations, whether of release from 
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evils, or of accomplishing vehement desirea or hoiwa, 
do double or treble the length of time in our conceit, 
according to the excess of pains or pleasure felt or ex- 
pected. The reason is, because the notice of every 
Beveral motion is more deep and piercing, and the mo- 
tions are in a manner multiplied. In sickness, there is 
a conflict betwixt nature and the ofiensive humour, 
both which have their several sways or motions. In 
expectation, likewise, the soul is moTed two ways, and 
being thus affected, the difference betwixt our conceit 
of time's length, and theirs that pass the time ia sport 
and merriment, is muchwhat such as is between their^ 
progresses or mensurations which run the same race for 
length, the one directly and by a straight plain way in 
summer, the other by way of indenture, or in winter, 
or in a deep soil. All these argue time to have a na- 
ture of its own, distinct from motion more absitract 
and immaterial. And if we consider it only indefi- 
nitelyt or under the general conceit of space contradis- 
tinct to distance local, the conceit of it is as familiar 
and obvious as of any thing sensible, but very hard to 
define what it ia distinctly, aa St. Augustine, who hath 
sifted this point as accurately as any philosopher could 
do, well observes : 
88S 3. " nVhat ia there cither more familiar or better 
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> Qciiil autem familiarius, et 
notius in loqueodo cotameinura- 
IPU3, qnBTn tempug? Et int&lli- 
gimiis Dtiqiie cum id loqiiimur, 
intelligimus etiam cum alio lo- 
qiiente id audimus. Quid ergo 
est teuipua? Si nemo ex me 
quicrat, scio, si quaerenti expli- 
care velim, ncscio. Lib. -confess. 
xi. cap. 14. Std qnomodo ini- 
nuitur, ant conaumitiir fiiturum, 
quod nojidum est ? aut quumodo 



crescit prieteritum, quod jam 
nun est ? nt&i quia in animoj qui 
illud agit, tria sunt. Nam ex- 
pectat, et attendit, et memiuit j 
ut id quod expectat, per id qnod 
attendit, tnknseu.t iu id quod me- 
minerit. Quia igitur negat fu- 
tura, nondum eaae ? sed tttmen 
Jam est in animo Gvpectatio fti- 
turofum. Et quis negat pra- 
terita jam non esse I* sed tameu 
adhuc est in amnio memuria prs* 
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known in ordinary discourse than time ? And surely 
we understand ourselves when we mention it, we do 
not mistake others when we hear them talk of it. 
What then is time ? If no man ask me this question, I 
can tell. But if any man shall urge me to express the 
nature of it, I am at a stand." He finally concludes, 
" That time future, or to comCj cannot properly be 
said long, because it is not- But our expectation of it" 
(who have souls, whose souls likewise have their true 
and proper duration) " is long. Time past likewise is 
not properly long, but our memory of that which is 
past and now is not, continues still, aad is long \" As 
we could not measure or account motions, unless our 
souls had some internal motions or numerable design- 
nients, nor conceive of time without an inbred sense of 
our own duration or extension of our existence ; so 
neither could we understand any things without ua, 
unless we had some virtual similitude of them within 
us, as homogeneal and commensurable to their forms 
or essences, as our internal duration is to the duration 
of externals. As much as in this whole discourse we 
do, he did suppose which said, Homo est mensura 
renim omnium, " Man is the measure of all things." 
Howbeit to the distinct expression of these interna] 
similitudes, or latent measui-es of all things, the cor- 
respondency of phantasms either borrowed from sense, 
or framed by imitation of sensibles, wherewith our 
souls have been acquainted, is alway necessary. For 
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ritorum. Et quis negat pra;- 
g.(>i>s ttnnpus carere spittio, quia 
ill puncto prEterit? sed tanien 
perJiirat attentio, per quam per- 
gat abessc quod aderit. Non 
igitur longuni tempiia futurum 
ijiiacl tion est; s^j Ipngum fii- 
tunim, longa expectatio futiiri 
JACKsOiJ, vol.. iv. 




est. Ncque Jon gum tempns 

JiriGterituin, Cjucxl nuci est, st-d 
EMigum prffiterituin, lon^a mc- 
Dioria {iricteriti est. Lib. Con- 
fess. \i. cap. 2S. 

^ Vide Plotiiium EnneaJ. 3. 

lib.?. 
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this reason, in this life we cannot apprehend, at least 
not comprehend, things unsensible and immaterial ia 
auch manner as we do matters sensible, especially 
visible. But to recompense this defect, the reasonable 
sold is more aOeeted with the tacit indefiuiti? sugges- 
tions or internnl notious of Some things unsensible, in- 
distinctly notified, than with any sensitive representa- 
tions. And no marvel, seeing the similitude betwixt 
her and them is more immediate and exact, their 
sympathy (though secret) more internal, their kindred 
proper and entire. With sensitive objects she hath 
only alliance or affinity by matching with corporal 
organs, without whose mediation no bodily or material 
natures find any access unto her, nor can she be de- 
lighted with their presence unless she see them, or 
distinctly view their proper shapes or figures. Dis- 
courses of colours do little delight a blind man, al- 
though his other senses be exact ; he that is deaf is as 
incompetent a judge of sounds, albeit endued with per- 
fect sight and accurate knowledge of all colours. Iq 
respect only of these or other proper objects of sense, 
that common maxim in the propriety of speech is true. 
Nihil est hi intellectu, quod non prins erat in sen^w,^ 
that is, *' There can be no proper intellectual conceit off 
things sensible, unless they be first formally repre- 
sented to sense, and distinctly perceived by it." Fully 
equivalent to this maxim thus limited (whether for 
use or extent) is that other maxim, Geficlente sensu 
deficit ^usdem sensus scientia; " For hirn that isM 
blind or deaf from his nativity to be either a skilful 
painter or musician it is impossible." Howsoever, as 
well for attaining such knowledge of things immaterial 
as in this life we have, or for rightly conceiving of 
884 things sensible, the phantasy serves as a glass to the 
understanding, and the motion or agitation of phan- 
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tasins as a nomenclator to the inherent notions whose 
notice or expression we seek, whose apprehension, till 
we light on phantasms fitting, is but such aa we have 
of matters which we weJl know we have forgotten, 
but cannot distinctly call to mind. Yet, if other shall 
guess or name divers persons or places, (suppose the 
names of men or cities were the matters we hafi for- 
gotten, and would call to mind,) we can easily discern 
whether they iniss or hit, when they go near or wide 
of that we seek, because in hitting or coming near 
they start either the former distinct representation we 
had of it, or some especial circumstance that draws it 
nearer to the second hlrth, or new apprehension. 
After the same manner doth the intellectual engraffed 
notion, before it be distinctly apprehended, either mis- 
like the snggestlon of sundry phantasms, as apt rather 
to smother or obscure, than to manifest or express it, 
or like of others as coming near it, or being some ne- 
cessary adjunct of it; but finally approves only such 
as have exact correspondency with it, or clearly repre- 
sent it to itself, or the intellective faculty wherein it re- 
sides or moves. Hence perhaps may that main ques- 
tion of questions be assoiled, How we become certainly 
persuaded of any truth; this certainty can never be 
wrought but by a repercussion of the engraffed notion 
upon itself. Thus in all contemplations fully evident 
and certain, we feel a grateful penetration between the 
object known and the faculty knowing, and, as it were, 
a fastening of the truth found unto that part of the 
soul whence the desire of it sprung. The soul itself 
by this penetration becomes so fully satisfied, that the 
inclination, which before wrought outwardly, seeking 
where to rest, delights now rather to retire inwardly 
and enjoy itself. Onr manner of examining the cer- 
tainty of truth supposed to be found out is by a kind 
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of arietation, a trial which floating conceits, or phan- 
tasms not perpendicularly settled upon the intellectual 
notion, cannot abide. And without convenient and 
settled phantasms the intellectual intentions glance 
away without reflection or repercussion, and conse- 
quently without all sense or notice of the ideal rulea^ 
or notions whence they flow as lines from their central^ 
Some glimmerings they may leave of their indefinite 
truth, none of their goodness, as tbe sunbeams leave 
some light or impression of light in the Middle or 
upper region of the air, none of heat, until it meet with 
some solid body to reflect them. 

CHAP. XIV. 
What Qualifications are required in the Phantasy or passive^ 
Understanding /or performing its Duty to the active Un- 
derstanding, specially Jbr /he right Representation of Mat- 
ters moral or i^piriiwd. 

1. Foil avoiding of erroneous conceits, as well in, 
matters sensible as immaterial, it would he requisite tofl 
know somewhat more particularly what qualification is 
required of the phantasy,what of the whole human soul, 
what peculiarly of the intellectual and supreme faculty 
which sets all the rest a working, and calls all thei 
seyeral operations to precise examination and stri 
account, Seeing every thing almost that is, hath some 
affinity with others, and nothing can be known with- 
out speculation of phantasms, it will be hard to under- 
stand either more excellent and transcendent natures 
SSS^truly, or ordinary matters fully, without variety of 
phantasms. The next thing that can be required in 
the phantasy thus furnished with atore of models or 
representations, ia, that it be stayed or settled : 

JVoM 3\im adeo iaformis: nuper me in lUtare vtdi, 

C^m placitlum ventis staret mare — 
I am not bo Ul-favoiired ; I Bftw myself tre while 
In calmer sea, a glass most tnie, which ram no man beguile—' 
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saith the shepberd in the poet ■•. But who hath seen 
his bodily shape at any time in a ragiug sea or swell- 
ing- streani, although that concourse or cfficiencyvrhich 
onr faces or bodies afford to the production of their 
own images or similitudes be in all places? and all 
times the same ? So js the irradiation or agency of the 
active underatandingj in the philosopher's opinion, per- 
petual, nor works it by fits or glimmering : so we 
were aJwaj^ alike apt to learn or apprehend, it is 
always alike ready to make us understand : for as no- 
thing can be weary of its essence, so neither can the 
intellective faculty be of this ita proper operation, 
which, as the philosopher thinks, is the selfsame with 
its essence. The proper essence and operation of it, is 
to diffuse these intellectual rays, or engraffed notionS 
of truth : but these we always apprehend not, we re- 
member not their apprehensions, because the passive or 
fashionable understanding (which some take to be all 
one with the phantasy) is subject to change and cor- 
ruption, often so ill disposed, that either no represen- 
tations are made in it, or else such as are false and 
unperfect. This I take to be the philosopher's mean- 
ing in these words ; Oi' fivijfs.oveucftev 3e oti toOto nev 
aTTQ^ej, d (5e •rradtjTiKos voui (pQapTo^j Koi nveu toutov ovSev 

voei. To think he should here give a reason why our 
souls after separations from their bodies remember not 
what they knew in themj would make his soul, I am 
persuaded, yet to smile, could it but read the interpret 
er's glosses upon these words to this purpose. Not to 
insist upon his authority, nor to wrangle about his 
particular meaning in this place, which perhaps he 
pin-posely left obscure and doubtful, all that can 
gathered frotn his reason or from experience is 
that the human soul hath a pei-petual ojieratic 
b Virgil, Ed. II. 25- 
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pendent of the body, wliich sufficiently proves it to be 
immortal ; but so is not human knowledge, because in 
the production of it the soul jnust be patient as well as 
agent, and doth not woric upou itself directly, but by 
repercussion or reflection. And seeing tliese are not 
wrought without some concourse of the phantasy, 
whose operations, as itself is, are subject to corruption 
and change, our intellection, whether it be made by 
jmitatiou or impresijioa of phantasms retined» canuot 
be perpetual or immortal. 

S. That potentiality or aptitude, which the soul hath 
to he linked and made one substance with the body, 
must needs abatis some part of that pei-fectioii which is 
in angels. They are pure acts, and perpetually appre- 
hend their own perpetual operations: the soul of maaJ 
hath an immortal desire to do the like, but is held 
down by the earthly and mortal body, whose motions 
and unndy appetites do still couutersway these inbred 
desires which the soul hath to contemplate herself, as- 
containing' the engraffed notions or similitude of all 
things. Hence is that which the same philosopher 
elsewhere excellently observes, that sense and prudence 
do in a maimer voluntarily result from the stay or 
settled estate of the soul without variation. No 
these disturbances or turbulent motions of the soul, 
which hinder knowledge, arise for the most part froia , 
S86 alliance with the body, or from the allurements of ex- 
ternal senses. For this reason, as we said before, 
when bodily calamities or afflictions cut off the liopes of 
temporary or sensual pleasure, and untie or burst the 
strings which held us fast unto the pomjis or vanities 
qf the world ; the engraffed notions of God's power ocfl 
providence, the natural dictates of conscience, have 
liberty and opportunity to notify and express them- 
selves. Tiieu, as Pliny saith, we know ourselves 
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be but men, and our souls begin to understand them- 
selves and their former errors ; they now see what 
precious seed was sown in them, so they had not suf- 
fered It to be smothered and choked with worldly 
cares, nor suffered it to starve by nourishing vain 
hopes of reaping foreign pleasures. And yet even 
whiles the reasonable soul condemns the senses for 
hidingf this inestimable treasure of engraflfed know- 
ledge, she cannot discover it without their help ; the 
representation is always effected by some concourse of 
the phantasy, in which it is first begun, as bodily pain 
or malady ofttimes manifests itself not in the part 
which is principally affected, but in some other which 
hath some near bond of nature, or peculiar sympathy 
with it. And the former fault, to speak the truth, is 
not in sense or phantasy, but in the reasonable sou1» 
which suffers herself to be misled by these her ser- 
vants, whose right nurture, or making, for hunting out 
latent truth, is in her power. But as the French, by 
often using the Switzers' service upon some special 
occasions, were sometime "said to have brought them- 
selves to such a pass, that they could not manage any 
war without them ; so the reasonable soul, being upon 
necessity beholding to external senses for perceiving 
objects sensible, by too mueh relying upon their infor- 
mations, disenables herself foi* more noble employ- 
ments. The strict notorious confederacy which is too 
oft, enters with these two gross senses, toutli and taste, 
and ber too much familiarity with their adherents 
"Utterly dissolves her native correspondency or acquaint- 
ance with intellectual or more noble essences, which 
are of the same descent and progeny with her. Thus 
abused or misinformed, as great men are usually by 
their servants, she neither can desire, conceive, nor 

t Macliiavel . 
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entertaiu truth spiritual, hut after a fasbion merely 
carnal. The original or maan'er of these prejudices 
wherewith this image God ia by the siig-gestions of 
sense surprised, are but such as comuioii experience 
wituesseth to be most rife in every particular sense ; 
the right frame or constitution of whose organs always 
supposes a vacuity of those real qualities whereof they 
are sole competent, aud should be indifferent judges. 
For if any one of these qualities have once gotten pos- 
session, and planted itself in the organ, it excludes all 
the rest, or makes what composition it lists, often 
charging the external sense with that whereof itself is 
sole cause. As if any gross or malignant humour 
have incorporated itself into the tongue or palate, it 
either quite takes away all taste of meats or drinks, or 
makes such as are indeed sweet and pleasant seem Just 
such as itself is. Or if any tincture of brighter colours, 
whereon wc have long gazed, stick in our eyes, it 
either dazzles our sight, or makes us think other ob- 
jects to be of the same hue with that whence it wqs^ 
taken. In like manner dqth the contagion of every 
sense, or studies unto whose pleasures we are partially 
or too much addicted, dissolve that equilibrium or vir^fl 
tiial proportion which our souls have with all things, 
and whereby they are qualified for understanding their 
natures, essences, or properties. Bewitching delight 
in mathematical speculations (though of all sensibles 
these be most abstract and immaterial) hath been as a* 
false glass to pervert the sight of some in matters phi- 
S87losophical, and cause them transform material natural 
bodies into imaginary or motionless figm-es. From 
this root spring all transformations of the divine na-^ 
ture or attributes, whether in the heathen, the Ro- 
manists, or true professors. Of the particular branches, 
with the two remedies to prevent their growth, (purifi- 
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cation of the heart, and sublimation of our spirit,) 
somewhat shall he said, by God's assistance, in some 
treatises following. Thus much only was here to be 
premised, that oxir engraffed notions of God's goodness 
or inclinations either naturally are, or by evi! custom 
become, indefinite and indistinct, more flexihk to good- 
ness sensible than to intellectual, to carnal than to 
spiritual ; always apt to settle, or continue their course, 
where they find first issue or vent, and to be most 
addicted to their old acquaintance. 



CHAP. XV. 

In what Sfitse it is commonly said that Sense is of Particu- 
lars, and the Undtrstandiiig of Uiiiversftls, Of the Mitn- 
?ter huw Sense tmsinforjiis the Understanding, with HQiite 
general Advertisements how to prevent its Mv/iuforma- 
fions. 

1. That pit wherein Democritus imagined truth to 
be buried was questionless the heart of man. Not 
mucli unlike unto hia riddle was the saying of the 
wise king ; Counsel in the heart of vmu is like deep 
water; but ainan of understanding ivill draw it out^. 
But he must be a man of understanding indeed, that 
can draw any consultations God-ward out of his owu 
heart. The relics of God's image in us are so buried 
in sense, that no intellectual conceit of his goodness 
can be fashioned without his especial providence, and 
the best that can be fashioned by his providence must 
be revived by his Spirit. 

S, Sense, saith the philosopher, is of particulars; 
and every particular in his language, though presented 
to senjie but as one, includes an heap or cluster of in- 
gredients or circumstances, every one in nature mi 
difierent from other. We see the quantity, the ci 
'' Prov. XX. 5. 
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shape, and proportion of Socrates, with other adherents, 
uot mere Socrates, or the individual human essence. 
Sense then is of concretes or congests, not of abstracts 
Or essences, whether apprehended as universal, indefi- 
nite, or singularized. Those things we are properly 
aaid to understand, whose natures or entities are n 
jjresented unto U8 as pure and immixed, and, as 
were, dissolved from the bundle, wherein they were 
apprehended only in gross by sense. Whatsoever we 
discern can be truly avouched or denied of any thing 
thus considered apart, and limited by its own proper 
bounds, must needs be avouched or denied of every]^ 
like nature so considered. And seeing things are thus 
considered by the understanding only, to whom this 
power of ventilating and sifting phantasms, or of dis-fl 
solving or severing those combinations which delude 
sense, properly belongs ; intellection, or understanding, 
is said to be of universals, not of particulars. Every 
nature thus abstracted, or conceived only by itself, 
without any foreign adherents or admixture, serves asH 
a common measure for comprehending all of the £ame 
kind, and is apt to found an universal rule or defini- 
tion. The falsehood or ini perfect ion of all rules sup- 
poses some precedent defect in the abstracting or dis- 
solving the parts or ingredients of sensitive representa- 
888tions. Many things we cannot rightly or perfectly 
conceive but by composition of phantasms, which can 
never be rightly compounded unless they be first rightly 
dissevered or abstracted. Sometimes we may attribute 
that to one nature or ingredient which is proper to 
some other, linked with it in the same subject, but not 
discerned \ and then the observation is false, or true 
only ex accidenfe, ut musicits aidificftt; as if a man 
should think a metropolitan should do that as privy- 
eounsellor which belongs unto his spiritual place, be- 
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cause the actions of both kinds proreed from one atid 
the same party, who notwithstandiiig is endued with a 
twofold authority. Sometimes, again, we niay attribute 
that to one circumstance or ingredient which jointly 
issues from two or more ; and in this case the rule 
fails when the conjunction is dissolved. As if we 
should think the moon should always be eclipsed 
when it is in the full»or when, after exact calculation, it 
is found to have the same distance from the sun which 
had been noted by us in two or three former eclipses. 
For equality of the rnoon's distance from the sun, un- 
]ess it fall out in the ecliptic line, is not sufficient to 
infer this effect, if an eclipse or deficiency may pro- 
perly be termed an effect. This is. a rule most uni- 
versal and transcendent: That every rule which holds 
true in some cases, and fails in others, is taken from 
sensitive observations, or presentments not perfectly 
sifted or abstracted, whose ingredients notwithstanding 
dissociate themselves in those particulars wherein they 
fail. Thus Hippocrates' rules of winds and waters 
held true in those regions wherein he made his observ- 
ations, but not in ours ; because the soil, which lay 
east, west, north, or south of hie habitation, was of a 
differeut temper from those countries which have the 
like situation (in respect of the heavens) from iib. 
Many rules again are ofttimes not acknowledged so 
general as they are ; because we take some concur- 
rence of circumstances or accidents, or Boinewhat an- 
nexed unto the latent nature whence the effect is de- 
rived, as a concause or necessary coiuHtioii, whenatt it 
was only present, not accessary to the event. Thus 
many i>eople in this laud are afraid to begin a good 
work upt>a the same day that Innocents' day fell n 
the year before, becauoe they held the circuinHl4inu< 
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tune as a net-essary concurrent to prosperous proceed- 
ings. Ami unless experience did teacli the contrary, a 
mere disputant would hardly grant hot water could 
quench fire; because it wants that quality which may 
well seem to be as a necessary concurrent to the de- 
struction of the contrary form. The evidence of this 
event hath occastotied philosophers to observe a pro- 
perty in the fire distinct from heat, and another in the 
water distinct from cold, perhaj)s in part from mois- 
ture : which properties, sense, without the help of un- 
derstanding, could never have distinguished from heat 
or cold. Thus are heat and cold, for want of like ab- 
straction, taken for those qualities wherein the medi- 
cinal virtue of herbs or other physical simples properly 
consists. He that never had seen any creatures endued 
with sense and motion but such as with these have 
reason, no reasonable creatures bnt Ethiopians, nor 
blackness in any subject but in this kind of men, would 
imagine all those to be oue, or each to infer others' 
presence. And if the understanding should not upon 
new observations correct sense» these collections would 
presently offer themselves : Whatsoever hath sense or 
motion, or is black, is endued with reason and dis- 
course ; whatsoever is not capable of these latter ad<fl 
juncts is uncapable of the former. But once observing 
motion or sense in many creatures wanting the use of 
speech, or observing many men whose coniplexion iS 
88<>far from black, or blackness in diverse subjects which 
neither have life, motion, sense, or reason, the ab^; 
stractiou of each froni other offering itself would mani- 
fest the folly of former inferences. Generally, the 
more in number and more different in nature the sub^f 
jecta be wherein we observe any accident or property, 
the more easy and evident is the abstraction of it from 
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others with which it often hath conjunction. The 
true reason why *^ inathenig'tical rules are so perspi- 
cuous, and evident, is, because lines and figures are 
found in every matter that is subject to sense, as num- 
bers and unities accompany all things we can under- 
stand. Quantity we may find in many bodies with- 
out any such concomitance as it had in others ; for 
sundry substances, much differing in all things else, 
agree only in shape or figure. But where one attri- 
bute or quality is linked with another in all or most 
subjects wherein either can be found, the distinction 
between them is more difficult, unless they belong to 
several senses, or so belonging we usually confound 
their causes, or observe small diversity betwi.xt them. 
Seeing permanent colours are not usually seen but in 
mixed bodies, and all mixture is wrought by heat and 
cold, moisture and dryness, we often imagine the diver- 
sity of colours should arise from the diverse mixture of 
these prime qualities, {as they are reputed,) whenaa 
the diversity indeed is from the mixture of two more 
simple, more immaterial, and more general and prime. 
As light and darkness were first created, so their off- 
springs or propagations (opacity and perspicuity) have 
first place in all bodies, alike conmiunicable to single 
or Compounded, to corruptible or incorruptible sub- 
stances. There is no mixed body without their mix- 
ture, and ofttimtjs where the one is really, the other 
there will be by participation whether in the elements 
or in bodies perfectly or imperfectly mixed. 'From 
the different proportions of their mixtures or combina- 
tions ariseth all diversity of colours. It skilleth not 
whether the fire were hot or cold, or whether the coals 
were dry or moist, so the one be bright, and the other 

" Algfizel, in his Logic. 

f Vid4 AntoniUM Sciiftnilion de Cdloribus. 
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sooty or dusty ; the flame at first kindling will seem 
black, afterward redtlish or bluish, lastly yellow and 
splcndeut. The original of real colours (as they call 
them) is no other, only the perspicuity and opacity 
whence they spring are more permanent, as being 
deeper incorporated into the matter, and the bond of 
tlieir mixture more firm. 

3. Most objects (as they are presented to us bf 
sense) resemble the first chaos, or confused mass. The 
uuderstandiiig, by sifting and ventilating the several 
ingredients, and assigning such as are of like natures^ 
^sorted together) to their several and proi>er places, 
imitates the great Creator of the world in extracting 
light out of darkness, and distinct bodies out of con- 
fused heaps, and pure celestial substances out of earthly 
dross. The right constitution of every art or scien 
is a kind of creation, and their inventors come nearest 
to God in wisdom ; yet not herein to glory, or rejoice, 
save only that by this clear resolution of every effect 
or object into its simple and prime elements, the beani3>fl 
of the Creator's wisdom, and distillations of his good- 
ness, which lay buried in the confused congests which 
sense presents, become clear and sensible, if the laind 
be once touched with grace, which should never befl 
excluded, but still implored in the search of what truth 
soever. For no truth can be so mean or slender, but, 
being made clear and evidentj it may elevate the mind 
to which it so appears to contemplation of the first 
tnith, and is as a step or approach to that light which 
S90ia inaccessible. Nor was it the search, no not the 
curious search of sciences natural, astrological, or politic, 
but the professor's slothful readiness to rely upon the re- 
preseutations of sense not accurately sifted , from which 
these three main streams of atheism before mentioned 
did first issue. AJI three (with the source of supersti- 
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tion or idolatry, to be prosecuted in the next b dis- 
course) we may derive from a further head than there 
we did, and somewhat more particular and proper than 
■was now intimated. 

4. It is a dictate of nature engraflfed in all, that 
every thing which before was not, must have a cause 
of its now being. And if the cause manifested not 
itself in the production, we are ready by nature to 
father the effect upon that which is represented by 
sense as nearest unto it. Thus the philosopher took 
the matter, the astrologer the stars, for sole or chief 
causes of all things ; the politician his own plots for 
principal ac<'omplish«r8 of all those projectSf whereto 
tbey eodcur as the dropping of a petty conduit to the 
overflow of a mighty river, out of which the whole 
stream which feeds it, and many other, was first cut. 
And if the event be such as batli no permanent dura- 
tion, or fixed seat, but falls out now and then without 
any certain observation, the time and place wherein 
it was brought forth are usually supposed to be sole 
compartoers iu the begetting or conceiving of it, and 
shall, according to the goodness or badness of this their 
supposed brood, reap the same praise or dispraise, the 
same thanks or imprecations, which parents or tutors 
have for furnishing the commonweal with towardly or 
ungracious plants. 

5. Nor doth sense entice unto atheism or idolatry, 
only by putting that usual fallacy of non causa pro 
causa upon the unobservant. But this error sup- 
posed, seeing the link betwixt causes and their effects 
is most strict, the multiplicity of the one suggests a 
multiplicity of the other. So doth every term of rela- 
tion multiplied in the individual occasion us to con- 
ceive a like number of correlatives. The same error 

B Cap. 1 3. aect. 3, 
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often insinuates itself into the proper acts of under- 
standing: for no things in nature truly diverse can be 
so indivisibly or essentially continued in representa- 
tions made by sense, as the object or nature conceivedfl 
by us, and our ititelleftive conceit of it; no thin^ 
really different, more apt tban tijese to present them- ^ 
selves as one. Now seeing our understandings eannot^ 
conipreliend the entire entity of many natures in them- 
selves most intelligible by one conceit, but must view 
them piecemeal, as uc do many-sided bodies, or mea- 
sure them by reiteration of the same or like acts, asw 
do large quantities by often application of the saini 
palm or span ; we slide by tliis means into a common 
error of imagining as many distinct natures eonceivedj 
as we frame conceits of it, being indeed but one and 
the same. Thus doth error become circular; for by 
conceiving things by nature diverse, whilst represented 
in one heap or cluster, or mutually linked together, to 
be but one, we come to imagine that which is but 
one to be many. Sometimes we imagine a diversity 
in the cause, which is still one and the same, from 
^diversity of place and time, vvliich intrude themselves 
into our conceit of it; and sometimes again an unity 
or identity of causes, where there is great diversity, 
from the nnity t»f time, of place, of temporary or local 
adherents, or other correlations always united in our 
conceit. The manner of the heathens' error mentioned 
by St. Austin was the same, only different in the mat- 
ter : Ailqnando unum Deum res phtres: aUqnando 
nnam rem Deos plures Jaciimi''. If these errors 
891 usually obtrude themselves in matters sensible, whereof 
We have distinct and formal representations, their in- 
sinuations must needs be more frequent in matters 
merely intellectual, of which we can have no specifieal 
•• See cap. i8. sect. 3. ^ ^"g- •!* *^'^'- '^'-''- I'l*- 7- <^- '^'- 
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> resemblance, but must be enforced to mould thera in 
some seBsible conceit. Things rare and admirable, 
thoug'h in their own nature visible, yet not seen by us, 
but known only by report or fame, we cannot better 
apprehend than by comparing them with the best we 
know of the same kind ; 

Urbeni, <)aam Uoiimm diciint, Meitboec, putavi 

Siallus ego hutc nostriE sinilfem^. 
Pool that I ivaa, great empress Rome. Uecrowii'd with lofty towere, 
I ween'd t' have been some ninrkct town, not nniciv unlilfe to ours. 

Though Mantua had been a meaner town than it 
was, yet being the fairest and best he knew, his 
distinct conceit of Rome unseen could not have sur- 
passed the idea, of it, save only by a,dditioii of some 
streets, or greater store of such ornaments as he 
had observed in building. But his error upon the 
view of Rome was easily rectified, albeit the manner 
of his misconceit the party in whose person he 
speaks could not better express unto his fellow, than 
by mistaking the daui for the suckling, 

Sic canihus catalas gimilea, sir matribus h^dt3s 
NiSram^ i 

nor the measure of it better than by comparing the 
cypress with lower shrubs ; 

Ferum htsc iantuni alias inlef capuf ertulit wrftM, 
Qutintiim lenta sttUnl inter vibiima cupressi. 
But siir« this city oth^r tnn-ns in stnt^ no !e^ exceeds, 
Than cypress tdll wild limber vines, than pleiisant vines do weeds. 

More gross by much will our present conceits of 
the divine nature appear, when our faith shall be 
changed into sight; the best remedy not to err much, 
is, to hold our minds in suspensive admiration, not 
presuming to be peremptory in particular repi'esenta- 
tions ; not to content ourselves with any resemblance 
K k Virgil. Eel. 1. 19. 1 Eel. I. aj, &c. 

^M JACKSON, vol.. IV„ I 
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as sufficient, thougb some be more apt tlian others 
for bringing forth a more lively conceit of his un* 
conceivable glui'y, or a more distinct appreliension 
of his incomprehensible wisdom or majesty, op more 
determinate notice of his imineneity or infinity: but 
of these hereafter. 

6. The sum of this discourse is, to aitlriionish every 
one, that meditates on God or his attributes, to 
take heed to his imaginations. For besides the afore- 
mentioned purity of heart, the intention of mind or 
understanding to ventilate, sift, or illuminate phan- 
tasms borrowed from sense, there is required a vigilant 
attention in tlie judicative faculty; otherwise, the 
same errors whidi happen in recalling things long 
forgotten to mind, or dreams, will surprise our waking 
imaginations of God, or matters divine. He that 
would remember Tlmotheus, Theodoras, or Orosiup, 
unless his apprehension of their names have been 
formerly very distinct, and his present examination 
attentive, would easily entertain instead of them Theo- 
timus, Darotheus, or Osorius. In men ignorant of 
Latin etymologies, conference will sometimes be taken 
for coiifidence, offence for defence, &'c. Now our 
knowledge of matters unsensible being, us I said 
before, like unto reminiscence, in that we have but aitH 
indefinite or undeterminate notion of their natures 
and qualities, and herein short of them, that we 
never had an express or actual notion whereby 
to examine their resemblances; the substitution of 
any thing which hath ordinary siniilitude with them 
892 will hardly be avoided without great attention. The 
manner of many errors iu this kind differs only 
in degree from such delusions as fall out in dreams ;H 
wherein our apprehensions of proper sensibles are 
most quick and lively, but their compositions or 
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suggestions ofttimes ridiculous and absurd. Such 
was the temper of the heathen in respect of this 
polypragmatical age. Many effects, which move not 
iis, made deep impression t>f a Deity, which they 
strangely multiplied or transformed. 




SECTION III. 



Of the Original of Heathenish Idolatry, and Mtil/i- 
jificity of Gods. 



CHAP. xvr. 

Tke general Fallacy by which Satan seduced the IVoi-ld 
la achiiitaledge fulsB Goda. 

1. The manner how indefinite notions of the Deity 
did branch themselves into idolatry, though many 
have attempted to handle at large, none, in my judg- 
ment, have so directly hit, as the ""philosopher doth 
in a touch or glance. The fallacy was in converting 
that inaxim or , general notion simply, which was 
convertible only by accident. All conceived of God 
as the best object they could conceive; whence many 
finding contentment to their desires beyond all mea- 
sure of good distinctly Itnown before, forUiwith 
collected that to be God, which had given thein such 
contentment. Othera, more desirous to gratulate tlieir 
extraordinary benefactors with more than usual rtspett, 
than able to distinguish between the several degrees 
or sorts of honour, made bold to borrow such as 
was due nnto the Divine Power, therewith to gratify 

>" Arihitotlf in Ids Palitic^. 
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men, and bo by custom orj bad esampie brought 
posterity to pay that as an ordinary debt, which, in 
heat of affection or unwieldy exultation of mind had 
been mistenderyd by way of compliment or lavish 
gratuity. In minds not well at-quainted with the 
seVLTal kinds of things desirabk-, nor with the degrees 
of their goodness, it is always easy for any g^ood, 
of higher degree or rank than hath been forinerlj^ 
tasted, to intet-eept that respect or affection which 
by rule of justice belungeth only to the beat. An 
the affection tlius atienatfd or misguided, disenab' 
our inclinations for aspiring any higher. For 
though the capacity of the liuuian soul be in a manner 
infinite, and all of us infinitely desire to be happy, 
yet our apprehensions of goodness or happiness' itself 
are confuBed and indistinct. The best of us, until 
God's Spirit become our guide, are no better tha^fl 
blind men in the choice of things good. From thfd^ 
native blindness of our appetites and apprehensions, 
we infinitely desire that which fii-st or most frequently 
po&sesseth our souls with delight, though in its nature 
hut a finite good, and our desires being infinftely set 
on that which is but finitely good, do dull our sight, 
898dead our appetite^ abate our capacities of that infinite 
goodness which we naturally long after. Thus, a^M 
heretofore is obserred^ ourdesires of good ends, which 
admit no bound or limit, are often taken up by the 
means, whose acquaintance was only sought for better 
compassing *the end, And many young wits finding 
unusual refreshing in extemporary exchange of jests^ 
of pleasant discoursCj or m opening some vein of poetry, 
are in short time brought to confine themselves wholly 
to this kind of diet, contented to be continually fedf 
with froth, otherwise framed for contemplation of such. 
n Lib. 4. sect. 3. cap. 6. 
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mysteries as might perpetually distil nectar and ain- 

^m bj'osia, 

H 3. By a. witty resemblauee, directly subordinate to 

Hthis general occasion of error here iutimatedj doth the 
noble Mornay express the manner of some heathena' 
seducements to worship the host of henven. "This," 
saith he, *' so fell oiitj as if some rustic, that thinks 
a great deal better of himself when he hath on his 
holiday's suit, permitted to come within the com-t, 
should mistake the first gaudy coat he met with for 
his prince or sovereigzj." Heaven they conceived to 
he the seat or court of divine powers, and the sun, 

■ moon} and stars, being bodies glorious in themselyes, 
and sensible procurers of common benefits to men, 
partly by reason of their place, partly by tlmt high 
rank of excellency or goodness which they enjoy 
amongst the parts of this visible world, might easily 
be adored for gods, by sneh as had small or no relish 
of any other good than what was sensible. Some 
barbarians, as is said, to this day think us Christians 
but a kind of senseless creatures, for worshipping a 
(rod whom we neither eee, heai*, nor feel, neglecting 
the sun, to whose comfortable beams more senses than 
one are beholding. This report, though not avouched 
by any authentic relater, whiles related in my hearing 
by some who avouched themselves eanvitnesses of 
such expostulations with barbarians, I could not reject 
as incredible, because not unconsonant to Caesar's 
narration of the ancient Germane: ""The Germans," 
saith he, "which worshipped no gods besides the sun, 
the moon, &c., of whose beneficence they were sen- 
sible." Their manner of life, as is well known, was 

" Germani deorum numero Liinaui, reliquus re fauia qiii- 
eoB soloB diieunt, quos ceriiuiit. deui acceperunt. — Ca-sar. Com- 
et ijuonim aperW opiLua juvaii- mpnt. lib. [6. e. ai.] 
tur; Soleo) et Vulcaiiiim, et 
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but simple, without variety of trades for supplyiDg 
of netessilieSj mrn-li more destitute of good arts, or 
curious inventions for ornament of public state, other- 
wise their gods had been more. PHad the mystery of 
printing (to omit otlier profitable inventions of modern 
Gennaris) beeu tDvented in those ancient times whereof 
Caesar writeSj Gutteinbergh of Mentz, to wtom the 
Christian world is, under God, meet beholding for this 
sacred art, might have been a god of higher esteem 
througlioxit Germany than Mercury, or Jupiter him- 
self, or any other god of the Germans by Caesar 
mentioned. For with most people of those times (as 
Zeno's 1 scholar had observed) any profitable invention 
was title sufficient to challeuge the esteem or honour of 
a god ; even the things themselves so invented^ if rare, 
or extraordinarily beneficial, were eiiatyled with the 
attributes of divine powers. Thus, as the wise man 
had observed, the heathens multiplied their gods 
according to the variety of the matters which they 
principally desired or feared. And Cotta', deriding the 
somnolent and sluggish gods of the epicures, doth in 
comparison acquit the Egyptians from their gross fop- 
pery, in that they consecrated no beasts but for some 
public benefit in their opinion received from thetn. i 
3. Of public benefits, freedom from danger was held 
a part ; whence those beasts, how loathsome soever, 
unto whose ainnoyance they were most obnoxious, were 
reverenced and feared as gods. Not the crocodile but 
89-* had his peciiliar rites or pacifical ceremonies ; howbeit 
his worshippers held it a point of religious policy to 
hold like correspondency with ichneumon, a kind of 

P Viile Forcatidum, lib. 4, Forcatuluni, lib, 6. p. 833. ex 

p. 617. StrabT)iie, lib. 7. 

1 Cic, Jib. ^. [c. 23, 24.] Je ' Cicero tie Nntura Deorom, 

Nfttura Di^oruni, et Petrarch, de lib. 1. [c. 36.] 
vita Solitar. lib. 1. c. 6. Vide 
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water-rat, which devoured this god's young ones. To 
attribute divine honour unto beasts, how beoefidal 
soeveF, may seem to us very gross, and witliout some 
other collateral impulsive causes, scarce derivable from 
the former original of this error. But whatsoever 
the causes might be, experience hath proved the effect 
not UQUSual amongst barbarous people in this age. 
"There be at this day in Saiiiogitbia many idolaters 
which nourish a kind of serpents, that go or creep 
upon four short feet, like lizards, their bodies blackish 
and fat» about some three bandfulls in length, and these 
they nourish as their household gods. And whilst 
they come or creep upon set days by ceremonial invi- 
tation unto their meat, the master of the house with 
his family attends them with fear and reverence to 
their repast, at their repast, until they return unto 
their place^" It is a strange narration which this 
author in the same place commends unto us upon the 
credit of his host, which how far it is to be taken, 
I refer it to such as will take pains to read the author 
himself, or his words here quoted in the margin'. 
* Sunt etiamnum in Sunio- Jam serpeiitis culcore aliijuot 



gitliiaidololatra^ciiianipUires, cjui 
BHrpentes quosdani quatuor bre- 
vibus., lacertaruni in»tar, pedl'bus, 
□igro, obesoque ciirpore trium 
palmarum loiigitmliiiem uon ex- 
oeieiitM, gh-iioitfs1 Aittos, tan- 
quam penates domi sua; nutri- 
unt: eosquc lustrattt dorno statia 
di«l>u& ad appositum cilmin ]irt)~ 
repeiittis, cum totu familiii, quaitd 
SBturati in Jfjcwm suum rever- 
tantiir, timore quoclam reneran- 
tur. — Sigiamund. Baro de Rebus 
Moacov. p. 1 1 5. 

' Cum priori ex Moscovia iti- 

• nere rediens, in Truki veiiisaenrij 
T^ferebab hn^peg nieus, ud queni 
forte diverteram, se codein, quo 
ib] eram nnn-o, ab ejiismodi quo- 




alvcari;) apum eniisai?: qu^ni cum 
oralione aim atl venmi Christi 
cultutn Hililuxisflet, utqiie aer. 
pentem, quern colfbut, occideret, 
persuiisisspt ; aliqunnto post eum 
ad wisendas apt' a suaa eo reversus 
fuisaet, homineni fucic deforiiia. 
tuni, ore anriuni tenus niisora- 
liilem in modum diductooHi'ndit. 
Taati mull catisam intcrro^tus, 
respondit, se. quod nt-rpenLi deii 
suo manus nt^farias iujecissct. ad 
piaculum cxpiitndum, luundam- 
que pcenam, liac caLauiitate pu- 
niri : nuiltaque gmviorii s\ ad 
prior^s ritiis suun nnii reJiret. 
*;wir! pati oportery. — Vidt' Sigis- 
inuiid. Buruucm Ae Itebiia Miis- 
coviticis, p. I r3, 1 14. 
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But leaviu^' these barbproiis worshippers of venomou 
or noisome beasts, to adore men well deserving of 
them with divine honour most nations have been by 
nature more prone, end many have had peculiar im-ofl 
pulsions to push forward th«ir proneness unto this sin. 
4. That God in the similitude and substance of man 
should communicate inestimable blessings to niortah'ty, 
was a tradition undoubted from the propagation offl 
mankind. This notion supposed, that the several 
authors of benefits as hard by means ordinary or 
observable to be accomplished, as they were highly 
esteemed, should be taken by silly heathens for gods 
in men's likeness", is an essential branch of the former 
promptness to invest every unexperienced good thing 
with that conceit they had of the very best imaghiable. 
Amongst the gods of the heathen, Jupiter was com-fl 
monly esteemed supreme, because the imagined author 
of greatest benefits ; yet greater than Paul bestowed 
upon that poor soul of Lystra, which had been a 
cripple from his mother's womb^ no fabulous poet had 
reported as done by him, in all his supposed transfigu- 
rations on earth. The excellency of the good turn, 
whereof their eyes were witnesses, did exactly fit the 
best notion they had of any divine power. Hence was 
that exclamation, Tlte gods are come down unto ns ijifl 
the likeness of men''. And because princes, or men 
of greatest places on earth, for reservation of state, 
deliver their minds by orators or interpreters, Bar- 
nabas for his silence is taken for Jupiter, and Panl 

" ParuDi abfuit, quin tot pro- quales j^gyptii bovem agroram^l 
Tocati beneficiis, et prtfclare in- culturit aptissimum adorantes, 

prasCerea feras aliquot numinum 
l^co liul^ueriiLt, quarum opera sibi 
subvciitiim intelligtrent.— For- 
cat. de Gullorum Imp. &c. lib. i. 



vcntis rebiia Galliea gtns Saro- 
nem ipsum in dt;orum numerum 
referretj qui vetustiasimus fuit 
BIOS jjratiani bp-ne mereiitibiis 
referendi, eousque- licenliffi pro- 
grediens, tit bartari quidam. 



^ Actaxiv, 1 1. 
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for his dexterity of speech is named Mercury : both, 
if so they would, might have robbed Jupiter of his 
honour by the consent and furtherance of his own 
prieatB. From this people's proneness to adore them 
as the greatest gods which they had heard of, we may 
gather how eaisily the title of petty gods might have 
been purchased by any impostor that could obstupefy 
rude people, as Simon Magus did, with appearances far8&5 
surpassing their observation or capacities. How natu- 
ral the apprehension of divine power is upon unusual 
events, how apt and flexible apprehensions so occasioned 
are to be misplaced upon wrong objects, cannot better 
he exemplified by any instance than by the barbarians' 
various censure upon St. Paul. The manner of the 
viper's creeping out of the fire, and banging upon his 
hand, (aftfir a dangerous escape by sea,) they apprehend 
as a document of Divine justice, making inquisitioa 
for blood : When the barbarians saw the venomous 
heaM hang on his hand, theij said among themselves^ 
No doubt this man h a rnurderert whomt though he 
hath escaped the sea, yet vengeance suffereth not to live. 
^Tit after the-if had looked a great while, and saw no 
harm come to kivi, fhey changed their miitds, and said 
that he was a god"^'. Had he himself said Araen to 
their motions, he might have received divine hononr 
from them by public decree. Much better was the 
indistinct or confused notion which this kind-hearted 
people bad of the Godhead, or of Divine Powers^ than 
the sijeculative acquired knowledge of the true and 
only God, which the malicious hardhearted Jews had 
ti'anslated out of God's book into their own brains. 

5. The Jews, in that they had entwined their own 
vainglorious hopes of honour and earthly dignity with 
that preconceit or notion which they had of their 
«■ Acta xKviii. 4, 5, 6. 
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Messiah's glory, weie often enraged ngainst hira for 
challenging or accepting divine honour for blessings 
more miraculous than that last mentioned wrought 
by Paul, usually bestowed by him upon their poor. 
For these blessings, although far sufttiounting' all con- 
ceit of any good before experienced or expected by 
the poor souls relieved, were (not good, but rather) 
offensive to such spectators as had fed their fancies 
with confident hopes of a monarch) to crown them 
with external sovereignty over others, not a physician, 
to cure their inward wounds, or to set them free from 
Satanical slavery. Howbeit, his handiworks, seconded 
with his words of life, usually left a true print of his 
divinity in the parties whom he cured; because the 
good they felt was greater than could be expected from 
any but him whom God had sent. And I am per-' 
Buaded, the poor cripple of Lystra^ not otherwise 
instructed by his mouth, which had made him sound, 
would have tak'en him either for Jupiter or some 
greater god ; albeit Jupiter's priests, or other citizens 
of best respect, had maligned or vilified the cure. 
wrought in him, in eueh manner as the Scribes, Phari- 
sees, and Jews did our Saviour's restoration of the 
blind man to sight, the deaf, the lame, the dumb, and 
such as he had raised from death, or dispossessed ofS 
devils, were always ready to worship him as a God, 
because extraordinarily good to them. The prieatH, 
the Scribes, and Pharisees, would not acknowledge 
him for a good man, because not willing to feed them 
with hopes of such good as they most desired. M 

6. It is ail error most incident to drudging minds, 
not to distinguish betwixt goodness itself, and what is 
good to their affections. Once I heard a poor creature 
complain of her deceased neigbbour, that he was an 
hard man towards the poor. Being asked what reason 
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she had so to censure hitn, the reply was, thfit he had 
given somewhat to every poor in the parish btsides 
herself; though she, as far as I could leani, was only 
forgotteu, not excepted against upon any spleen. From 
some spice of this drowsy error the best of lis are not 
free, always by nature, not rectified or overruled by 
grace, prone to love that best which seems best unto 890 
us, not what absolutely and in itself is such. From 
this partial inclination were many obscure imaginary 
powers, scarce known to neighbour countrieSj more 
honoured in some private cities, to which they had 
been principal benefactors, than Jupiter, or other 
famous gods. " The Alabandenses," saith Tully, '* do 
more religiously worship one Algbandua, the founder 
of their city, than they do any of their greater ov 
more famous gods*." CominafusJ' hath acquainted 
us with the like humour in certain professed Romish 
catholic Christians, which made no scruple of wor- 
shipping such men for saints after death, as in their 
lives and actions had more resembled Satan and his 
wicked angels. From the common notion that saints 
are the best of men, they did by the usual fallacy 
misconceive, and upon their misconceit admit, all such 
for saints as had dealt best with them, though perhaps 
much better than in conscience they ought, and to the 
great prejudice of many others much better deserving 
favour and beneficence. 

7. Unto a more detestable kind of idolatry many 



' Alataii deiises tjuidem sanc- 
tiusAlnbaiidumcoluntj aejuoest 
(irbsUlacLinJita, quaniquenquam 
nobiliiiDi deorum. — Cicero, lib. 3. 
de Natura Deonim [c. 3o] ; et 
GyralduB, p. 65. 

y Crude-liter iate ct superbe 

imperaverat, aed largitlonibua 

plurinium pat e rat. ^ Vide sepul- 

chrum ejus in CnrtLuaianorum 

K templo Papia?, cuinqiie eit iis 



quidam inter Bpectandutti niihi 
virtiitem ejua pra'dicaret, ac 
sanctimonifiai tribueret : cur, itt- 
quam ego, sanctum nppclUs? 
vides ibi multoruni populonim 
in»igiiiin dcpicbi, quos ille sibi 
nulio jure subegit. Tum iste: 
Nob inquit, consuetudine qundam 
sanctoa vocamiia eos, qui nobis 
lenefecerint. — PhiLip. Cominie- 
U3 de Bello Neap. lib. i. p. 5+5' 
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heathens were, many Christians yet are brought, by 
mere excess of the like self-love>or pai'tial and corrupt 
affectioQ, even to deify any kind of delightsome filthi- 
ness or beneficial villainy, or to imagine some one or M 
other divine power patron of such practices as they 
fear might otherwise be controlled by uiaa's authority. 
Whatsoever it be whereon our affections are most set, 
that is indeed and ti-uth our ouly god, and would 
be solemnly adored with divine worship, did not our 
natural fear of civil shame or public infaniy, hkely to 
redound for revolting from the rule of life generally 
acknowledged, restrain our motive faculties from acting fl 
those parts which have been designed unto them by the 
Tain imaginations of our wicked hearts. Inasmuch aa 
the heart of man is God's peculiar inheritance, with 
■whose entire facultiea he requires to be adored and 
served, this inheritance being once alienated from hira, H 
doth naturally draw the appertenancea after it, even 
all such homage and services as are due unto his 
sacred Majesty, bestowing them upon those matters, 
whatsoever they be, upon which it hath once bestowed 
itself. Thus might the wanton gtrumpet have been 
invested with the most glorious attributes of divine 
goodness that the lascivious poet in heat of lust could 
have invented : 

Ilia et Egeria est; (to namen quadUliei I'Ki^. 

8. Comtoiisness {in St. Paul's divinity) is idolatry*. 
With this written verity most agreeable was the 
natural notion of those poor barbarous Indians, which 
imagined the Spaniards had no other God besides 
gold, or none so dear unto them as this metal was, 
because they saw them hunt so greedily after it both 
by sea and land. Their inordinate and excessive 
coveting after it made the barbarians to commit idol- 
atry with it. 

* Horace ^Sat, I. ii, ia6.] ■ Eplies. v. 5. 
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CHAP. xvir. 

The more special Fallacies by which Saln» seduced tfte 
Heathen to mitlliphf their Gods in excessive ATatiTier. 

1. Al-THOrGH it be true which hath been said, 
that nothing was by nature or condition so vile 
as not to be capable of high place amongst the hea- 
thenish gods, yet unto that extremity, of multiplying 
their gods according to the number of their conceits, 
the heathens did not slide but by succession and 
degrees. The Persians, as St. Austin tells us", wor- 
shipped no more gods than two, one good and another 
evil, whom they likewise accounted good so long as 
he did no ill to them. How evil ebonld be without 
a cause, or how good and evil should both proceed 
from one cause, or, finally, how evil (being no part 
of nothing) should come into the world, seeing the 
world's creation was but an effect of the almighty 
Creator's goodness iu commuDicatiug his being unto 
all things, are points so ill expressed by most Christ- 
ians, that the grossest errors of the heathens concern- 
ing them may seem very pardonable. From these 
Persian magis the Manichees, it seems, derive their 
heresies : both of them, as most other heathens, had 
a true apprehension, though both failed in their 
judgment^ or composition, of those divine oracles ; 

1. Is there any evil done in the city, which I 
have not caused^ f 

3. Everif good gift isji'oni above". 
Before multiplicity of businesses or artificial curiosities 
benumbed the sense of nature, every extraordinary 
or remarkable effect was unto men a sensible sign 
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and witness of an invisible power bringing tbings 
that were not to light, Rom. i. 20. 

2^ The first roots of that unrighteousness wherein 
they held the truth, thus, in a manner, desirous to 
manifest itself, were, 1. Carelessness in observing the 
notifications of divine power; 2. Neglect to tender suth 
dutiful service as the more evident manifestations of 
his goodness did in a sort demand. The prime seed of 
both these roots was the ijiibecility of corrupted nature, 
whose chief and supreme faculties, though well in- 
Btructed, are always apt to be overborne with the in- 
bred and aeeustomed desires of sense. Of the foreineu- 
tioned apprehension oi' acknowledgment of some invisi- 
ble power, as chief author of good and evils one imme- 
diate consequence was this; That the same power, 
whether one or mo, was the rewarder of sueli as 
sought to please him, and an avenger of those that 
neglected or offended it. Whence, in minds misled by 
their corrupt appetites, tlie best and final consequence of 
the former apprehensions or notions, was, to woo the 
supposed divine powers by all means possible tofl 
patronise themselves and their actions, though unjust, 
dishonest, or suspicious, rather thau to submit their 
wills and aftections wholly to their disposals, or so 
to frame their lives as they might he capable of 
their just favours. And as unskilful empirics seek 
remedy from every medicine they have read or heard 
of, because they know not the distinct virtue of 
any, or how it is proportioned to the effect they aim 
at i so these poor blind heathen, daily more aud 
more ignorant in the grounds of true religion, did 
as it were grope after a new invisible power in 
every visible effect, until at length they came to 
898 subdivide and break the general notion according to 
the (tistinction or number of the sensibles which 
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they best or worst affected. That every visible effect 
had an invisible cause, was rightly proposed ; but from 
this principle they slipped into an erroneous assumption, 
that there should be as many invisible causes as there 
be distinct or visible events. The fallacy is easily put 
upon vulgar or somnolent wits; as if one should say he 
had teu brethren, and eveiy of them a sister, some 
men's minds would forthwith run upon two and twenty 
brothers and sisters. "Whether there be as many 
paternities or fatherhoods in the father as he hath 
sons is sometimes questioned in the schools, and hard 
universally to determine whether in this sense quot 
moilis diciiur mmm relatorum^ tot modis dicitur et 
altemm " whether terms formally relative always 
multiply according to the number of their proper 
correlatives?" Now to distinguish aright between the 
formal relation and its immediate ground, will in 
many subjects trouble greatest artists. Well then 
might the heatlien (though ill they did in so doing) 
imagine as many invisible powers as they observed 
effects produced by causes invisible, or (as the learned 
Hooker aaith) "dream of as many guides of nature 
as they saw guides of things natural." 

3. After once their scattered imaginations had 
given admission to this erroneous representation or 
conjecture of many invisible powers, distinct names 
or titles were sought for them from the effects which 
they had caused. As in this land, before surnames 
continued in succession, men commonly took their 
names from the places of their birth or dwelling, 
or from events pecxiliar to thera ; as strangers in some 
places yet (if their names be hard to be pronounced 
or remembered) are usually called by the places 
from whence they came, if these be famoua, or have 
sent forth few or none besides to the coasts where 
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they remain. So the iiuag^ which Titus Tatius 
found, because the party whom it represeuted was 
ultogethep uuknown, was named Cloacina, from a very 
homely place, if it should be expressed in Knglisb. 
Or as they framed several gods according to the 
Tariety of their intemperate desires, so they usually 
derived tbdr titles from the matters whose avoidance 
or fruition they most desired : as we give extrinsical 
denominations to objects from the reference they hare 
to our internal faculties ; as some, we say, are intel- 
ligible, others amiable : goddesses of this rank were 
Volupia and Libentina, &;c. j 

4. Not a joint almost in a man's body but had 
& peculiar god among the Romans, whereby tbey 
witnessed some scattered relics or imperfect characters 
of what the Psalmist saith in other terras to have 
been written in their hearts ; In tky hook were all 
my members written, when as not one of thent waa 
yet made^. All, at least in their opinion, were under 
the tuition of some divine powers, by whose meaoa 
they hoped they might be preserved sound, or td 
have them healed if they were amiss:. And not 
knowing unto what peculiar god or goddess to tender 
their service, or direct their prayers, for this purpose f 
they gave names to the supposed latent powers from 
the place affected 5; Inijisa lerraa/iitd Terram, alind 
Tellurem, al'md TeUumanem pufant^K The variety 
of transmutations conspicuous io the growth of com 
brought forth a multiplicity of gods, distinguished 
only by names proportionate to the eflfects. They 
could not find (saith St. Augustine) one Segetia, or 
899 goddess ^^ com, unto whose care and trust they 
might safely commend it from the sowing till the 

f Psalm cxy^xis. i6. e See Blondus. 

h Aug, de Civit. Dei, lib. 4. cap. 10. 
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reaping. Corn sown, whilst uader the ground, was 
under the protectiou of Seia ; after it came up, kI 
segetem faceret, it changed the former giiardian for 
Segetia. Not the very knots of the straw or reed 
but had a protector, from his office entitled Nodotus. 
Because they feared rust or canker, rightly imagining 
that both these usually came (as some northern men 
speak) by the seand of God, they dreamed of a god of 
rust or canker ; doubtless a rusty god, yet in their 
opinion to be pacified with solemn rites and ceremonies. 
Every housekeeper, saith the same Father, seta but 
cue to keep the door, and being a man, hut one suf- 
ficeth : unto this office, notwithstanding, were three 
gods deputed by the Romans ; Forculus J'oribus, 
Cardea cardini, Limentinus Um'mi: one, Forculus, 
to the fore door; another, to the hinges or turnings ; 
and a third to the thresholds ; all taking their titles 
from the petty places whereof they were reputed 
presidents'. 

5. But many other events fell out besides or above 
men's expectations, wanting permanency of being, or 
snch peculiar references, or determinations of eircuin- 
stances, as might derive a perpetual name to their 
supposed authoi-s. Howbeit, rather than these should 
be seized upon as escheats, falling to men without the 
knowledge or direction of divine powers, imto whom 
they were to be accountable for them, even these were 
ascribed to some god, though they knew not to whom. 
So most learned expositors probably think that altar 
which St. Paul found at Athens had been erected 
upon occasion of some famous victory, whose procure- 
ment the Athenians not knowing by any circumstance 
unto what known god it might be ascribed, and hence 
^fearing, lest by attributing it to any of those gods 
H < Aug, A-6 Ciwt&te Dei, lib. 4. c. S. 

^1 JACKSOH, VOL. IV. K 
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whom they worshipped, the true author of it might 
be wronged or neglected, they ascribed it Igiioio Deo, 
"To the unknown god;" well hoping he would make 
iumself known by granting more victories, being thus 
honoured for the former. With like gratifications did 
the Romans strive to win the gods of all the nations 
they had conquered to favour their conquests. Some 
good perhaps they had heard done by them unto their 
followers (as God, in opposition to atheism and irre- 
ligion, (lid reward the blind devotion of the heathen 
with extraordinary temporal blessings); and that any 
nation should bo in greater favour, though with their 
owu gods, than llieinselves, this proud people did brook 
as ill> as great corporations do to be outvied by lesser 
Jn meriting the favour of great personages by rich 
presents, solemn invitations^ or costly entertain meats. 
Nor is it strange the ignorant heathen should be over- 
taken with this humour, wherewith an untoward branch 
of David's stock was desperately tainted : In the time 
of /»',? tribulation did he yet trespass more against 
the J^ord: this is king Aha% (so unwilling is the 
Spirit his name should be concealed). For he Jacri~ 
ficed unto the gods of Damascus, ivkich plagued him : 
and he said. Because the gods of the king of Aram 
helped him, I will .sacrifice unto tkevi, find they will 
help me^. These were gods which his fathers had 
not known, perhaps not heard of; he only knew them 
from the place. ■! 

6. From the former principle (that every visible 
ed'eet must have a cause) did the ancient Romans, as 
religiously as wisely, coltect, that such events as fell 
out beaides the intention of man, or any ordinary or 
observable course appointed by nature, were even for 
this reason, in some peculiar sort, to be referred untOj 
^ 2 Chron. ^isviii. 33, 23. 
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the prov^idence of some divine powder. And rather 
than the visible author should lose his right for want900 
of a distinct name^ the manner of the event was 
made a godfather or godmother: hence had Fortune 
more temples in Rome than any god or goddess 
besides. And seeing- of such events as have no ob- 
servable cause in nature, or human intention, but fall 
out (as we say) by dmnce, some were viivy good, 
others disastrous, bad Fortune had her rites and 
honours as well as good Fortune ; the one, propitia- 
tory sacriiices, lest she might do more harm ; the other, 
gratulatory, that she might continue her wonted 
favours^. Tlie superstitious division of Fortune into 
good and had was but a subdivision of the Persian or 
Manichees' misconception of one god, as author of 
good, of another, as the author of evil. These latter 
fooleries of the Romans are excellently refuted by 
St. Austin, in his fourth book Z)e Civitate Jye'i, cap. 23. 
Si cultorem suum decernit, nt prosit, Fortu7ia non 
est: "If she can know her Worshippers, or deserv- 
edly respect them, she is not Fortune, because not 
blind J if she cannot respect them, nor take notice 
of their service, it is in vain to worship her." How- 
soever, the cost they were at in her service had 
been much better bestowed on that other female, 
Foelicitas, who (if she had been a living goddess) had 
all good things man's heart could desire at her disposal. 
But, as the same Father acutely concludes. Sic eaim 
carere non potest rnfcelkitafe, qui tanquam deam 
Fceticitatem colit, et Deum datorem Jbelicitatis relin- 
qtiii; stent carere non poteH jhrne^ qui panem picium 
lingit, et ah fiomive, qui verum hahet non petit"". " He 
that adoreth the goddess Felicity, balking that God 



1 Cicero de Natiira Deariiin. 
lib. I. 




™ Aug. de Cirit. Dei, lib. 4. 
e. 23. 
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wlio is the donor of felitity, shall be as faithfully^ 
attended by misery, as he, whosoever he be, shall bll| 
by hunger whk'h solac^tli himself by lii-kiug or kissing 
painted bread, disdaining lo beg or ask substantial 
bread of men that have it." ^ 

7. Howbeit, by tliis foolish service of Fortune, wh*^ 
thef good or bad, the Romans shewed themselves more 
wise and more religious, than most such amongst 
us as would be esteemed prophets of state ; as they 
want not wit, nor other menus to do good to the 
house of God, so they would cease to sacrifice to their 
own brains, or disclaim all title to God's honour offered 
to them by their parasites. But as the heathen 
fathered unobaerrable or strange events upon new 
feigned gods, or lady Fortune, so the trencher-mates 
of our times resolve all good success of state into some 
great men's wit or valour, whom they admire or love 
to flatter for their own gain. Not the discovery ofj 
the pou'der-tr^asuu itself but hath been in onr heal 
JDg ascribed to the oracle of intelligence, as if th^ 
plot had been known to some demifjods of state ' 
before the plotters fell a digging. He should not 
much wrong this table -tattling crew, in word or 
thought, that thinks and speaks of them as of idolaters 
more detestable than the most superstitious heathen 
Romans; or if they come short of tbeni in the proper 
nature of this particular sum, we are to take the 
abatement, not so much from any less measure of 
false religion, as from excess of atheism and irreligionJ 
But from what school they take these lessons T know, 
and must hereafter have Machiavel, their master, in 
examination for his impudent animadversions and 
hypocritical corruijt glosses, quite contrary as well to 
the professed meaning of that very text he took 
upon him to expound, as to the unanimous tenent 
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of best Roman writers, even senators themselves, con- 
cerning the causes of their state's advancement. 

8. But, questionless, such of the Romans as adoi'ed 
Felicity for a goddess, were not of those pliilosophers' 
mind which denied felicity to be the gift of God : for 
what could have nursed in them this desire to please 
her, save only hope that she could reward with happi- 
ness such as diligently sought her, and could prosper 
industrious and careful endeavoui's for private orgoi 
public weal, in which cases only they did solicit 
her furtherance ? Such good successes as grew rather 
from mere hap than good husbandry were taken ag 
favours of Mrs. Fortune, not graces of the great 
queen Felicity, or lady Virtue. The worshippers 
likewise of this inferior goddess did by their service 
acknowledge, that some divine power must give in- 
crease and maturity to such seeds of moral honesty 
as by nature had been planted or watered by civil 
education or good discipline; that the blessings of 
this supposed goddess were as necessary and beneficial 
to the labour or culture of the mind, as the blessings 
of Ceres or Segetia were to tillage or works of hus- 
bandry. Hence we may gather Cotta's mouth to have 
been a great deal too wide, when it uttered that unsa- 
voury observation, which Tully, (as I conceive,) observ- 
ing the decorum of the party's disposition, or the part 
which he was to act, brings him in rather belching 
:ihau speaking ; his tautologies are so abrupt and 
tedious ; part of which are to this effect : — " No man 
did ever acknowledge God for the author or donor 
of virtue. And this stands with reason ; for we are 
justly commended by others for virtues, and we oUT- 
eelves rightly glory in our virtues; which could not be 
so, if virtue were the gift of God, not a quality of 
pur providing. But for the increase of honour, or 
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reveuues, for the attaining any good which might 
have missed us, for eschewing any evil which might 
have befallen us, we thank the gods, disclaiming otir^ 
own praise or deservings"." Doubtless he had never 
asked the consent of his honest neighbours to this 
jwreinptory determination, which alike coucenied them 
all, but used his own proud irreligious spirit as an 
allowed measure of others' thoughts. " Did any man 
ever thank the gods for making him a good man ? For 
what then ? For his riches, honour, or safety. Jupit 
had bis titles of greatness and goodness from tbi 
effects, not for making «a just, and temperate, or wi 
men ; nor did ever any man vow tithes to Hercules 
for being made wise by him"." From these unsavoury 
ejaculations of Cotta, and also from the Roman poet, whofl 
acknowledged himself to have been of Epicurus' brood, 
we may infer, that this sect amongst the ancient 
Romans did not absolutely deny the divine providence, 
but only as it respected the soul of man. A special 
providence over men's bodies and temporal estates they 
did with reverence acknowledge, herein much better 
than the libertines of our times, than careless pro* 




^ Atque hoc quidem amn^Si 
mortHlea, sic hab^nt, ex Cental 
commo Jitatea, vmeta, segetes, oli- 
vfita, ubertatiini frugum et fru- 
ttuuin ; utnn&tn d^niquecoiUBio- 
ditatem, prosperitatemque vitEe, 
n diis se habere : virtutem 
uiitDtn nemo umquntn uc!i::«ptam 
Dtiu retulit. NimiruDi recte : 
proptiT virtutem eiiiin jure lau- 
dntniir. et in virtiite recte glorin- 
inur ; quod iioii cuiitingeret, ai 
id donum a Deo, non a nobis 
habcrcmua. At vero nut hoiio- 
ribu» nucti, aut re fumiliari, aut 
si aliud quipjiLtm micti aumiis 
furtuiti lK>iii, aut depulitnus mali. 



cum dit» gTELtijia agimna, turn 
nihil nostric laudi assumtum ar^ 
bitramur.— Cic de Natura Deo- 
rum, lib. 3. ^c. 36.] 

" Num quia, quod bonus vir 
esset, gratiaa diis egit iiuquam? 
At quod dives, quod, bonoratus, 
quod incoluniig. Jovemque opti- 
mum et masumum d1> eas rea 
appellant, non qtiod nos ju6tos> 
teiiiperatoH,.sapiEinteselliciat. sed 
quud Ralvos, incolumea, <vpu!en- 
ti»s, copiosos, Neqiie Herculi 
quisquam decuinarn vovit um- 
quani, si sapiens fjctiis easeC— 
Cic. ibiti. 
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feasors of Christianity, or those heathen epicureans 
before mentioned ^ in Juvenal's time. 

Sit mlhi, guod nunc est, etiam niintu; ut mihi vittam 

Quod sapersil cevi, s't quid superesse volunt diL- 

Sll bona \ibtotuin el projj'is^ Jrtigis in uanuiii 

Cupid iiejiuitcni dub'uE upe pcndulus hora.'. 

Hsc satis est orare Jovem. Qui diinal et auj'trt, 

Det ttiiaiii, del opes ; atjuum mi anlmum ipse parabo^. 
With what I have, or if't be less, untu myself to live 
I am content ; if longer life tlie gods shakl please to give, 
Of books I eliitfly plenty wish ; of pth^r tilings, swch store 
As may my mini from floating thoughts to settled state restore. 
Of Jove, who gives nii^ takes away, all that I mean to crave 90~ 

la life and means : an upiight mind I of myself can have. 

9. Not to cloy the reader with multitude of in- 
stances without variety of observation ; scarce was 
there a blessing or good gift, any manner of punish- 
ment or reward, which we Christians derive from 
God, whose form or abstract the Romans and Grecians 
did not conceit as god or goddess, according to the 
grammatical gender of the noun or word whereby the 
flature was signified. Pavor (dread) was a god; 
Poejia (punishment), a goddess; Premium (reward), 
I know not whether a god or goddess, but to them a 
deified power. Though in no case we may legitimate 
this misconceit of these heathens, yet must we acknow- 
ledge it to be but one degree removed from that 
truth whereof it is the degenerate offspring : He that 
wills us to be perfect, as our heavenly leather is 
pei'Jhct, supposeth the ideal perfection, or exemplary 
form of all goodness required in us, to be originally, 
essentially, and supereminently in him. Of which 
truth thia is the immediate consequence : That tha 
exact definition of virtues (especially intellectual, or 
of any essential branch of goodness) is more proper 

P Section i. cliaj>. 5. 'i Ilorat. EpisL. I. xviii, E07. 
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to the divine [jattern, or idea, than to the participated 
impression which it leaves in »s. That definition 
which did either breed or abet some needless cod-m 
troversies amongst schoolmen and moralists (whether 
justice be a moral or intellectual virtue) was intended™ 
by IJIpian, the author of it, for a description of thefl 
licathen goddess Justice, as the learned Hottoman, 
with some other good lawyers avouched by Salmuth% 
to my remembrance, have rightly collected from the 
words annexed : Justitia est perpetim et constans 
toluntas snum cuiquc tribnendit cujus nos {Juriscon- 
sulti) sacerdoles sum?ig: "Justice is a perpetual and 
eousttmt will of rendering to every man his due, whose 
priests we are that profess the law." 

10. There is no attribute of God, as conceived by 
us, or, rather, no conceit we have of his attributes, bntM 
hatli its distinct bounds or limits. We cannot say 
that his justice is formally his mercy, or that his love 
is altogether the same with his jealousy or indigna- 
tion ; nor are these terms, whilst applied to God by 
US, of synonymal signification, Every ohc bath a 
proper and several notion, capable of a distinct defi- 
nition or notation. Now, if with some schoolmen or 
logicians, we should argue a multitude of really distinct 
natures, answerable to the number of definitions really 
distinct, or such a difference in the matter conceived 
as there is in our conceits of it, the argument would 
conclude as well in the divine attributes as in any 
other subject. And as the evident apprehension of 
real distinction between our express conceits of any 
matter is always apt to suggest a conceit of real 
diversity in the matter so conceived, so this diversity 
betwixt the divine attributes once admitted into the 
understanding (or the contrary not excluded) would 

r III hifi preface to hia Comnicjits upon ^'anci^olQ. 
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cause us to hunt after a proper phantasm or repre- 
sentation of every attribute : and, lastly, internal 
representatiqns of them, as really distinct, would be 
delivei"ed of so many external images or idols answer- 
able unto them. Justice would be apprehended as one 
goddess, Clemency another. Indignation as a third. 
Each should have a tribunaJ, or form of supplication, 
distinct from others, as the parties that had occasion 
to implore divine assistance were affected. Malefac- 
tors or dissolute livers would be delighted with the 
picture of Qenaency, affrighted to look upon the visage 
of Justice. Such as suffer grievous wrongs, without 
all hope of being righted, or men naturally thirsty 
of revenge, would feed their phantasies with emble- 
matical representations of Nemesis * : — 

'H Tiificirii irpoXiyta rai Thjj^el, t^ T( ^oAfv^, 

M7T* 0jifTp6u rt TraifiW, fiiTr' a^af^ttia 'Kryiai^. 903 

Withbridleaiidaquarelact at large; nij-prologue, thoughj'anot long; 
By unruly liantl, by unbridled tongue, see no man wan do ^iTung. 
This Nemesis was in their opinion a goddess of justice, 
unto whose cognizance belonged not every unjust 
speech or action, but only such as were outrageous. 
For this reason was she pictured with a bridle in 
one hand and a square or ruler in the other, to teach 
moderation in speech or action. 

11. In the observation of best Christian writers* 
the wiser sort of heathen did acknowledge but one 
supreme power or deity, the several branches of whose 
efficacy or operations while they sought to set forth 
iu emblems", hieroglyphics, or poetical reisemblauces, 



t^^KoiTa aTri-)ffi 'PojiwoCe Tjpi napii 

fiiy ojKi]tre'it eVi Sakatrtr^ rail nr- 
6pdrjroit txai, fiiKptm de cjird 6a\a:T' 
ffpji Sua Nt^('(r(ut iorm lipntr, § 




6tmu fuAuyra ilvSpainois iSpitrrats 
icrrli' (iffapniTijTOB. — Pailsnliiiis, 1. 1. 
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Dcutum, 
Bj'Utag. 17. pag. 447. 

^ In altero veto nrca; lat 
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these sluices late mentioned were opened to augment 
the former deluge of superstition and idolatry. And 
I know not whether in our forefathers' times theolo- 
gical virtues, as faith and chanty, came to be worship- 
ped 3S saints from such emblematical devices or repre-^ 
seutatioDS as are yet to be seen in the picture of^ 
St. Sunday', which, without the sexton's commentaries 
that shewed it me, or sight of tradesmen's tools that 
had wronged this saint, or rather violated the sabbath, 
I should have taken for a character of the Jewish 
synagogue in Isaiah's days ; so miserably was this 
saint wounded from head to foot. These two oeca-^ 
sions of heathenish error, in multiplying gods, are, to™ 
n\y seeming at least since I made this observation, 
briefly touched by Tullyy; unto whom I refer thefl 
Latin reader : Multcc autem alinB naturae deortim, 
ex via^tis beueficiis eoruj/i, non sine causa, et a 
GrtJEcitE sap'ientlssim'is et a majorihus noslrin, consd- 
ttttte nominatceque sunt. Quieqnid enim magnam 
utitiiatem generi afferret humano, id non sine divina 
honitafe erga homines fieri arhitrttbantur. Itaque 
turn illtid, quod erat a deo naiitm, nomine ipsius 
€lei nuncupabant : ut ctcm Jrages Cererem appel- 



quod est a. lieva, ordinem operis 
in orbem oculis persequenti fce- 
ciina €xpreH3a eat puerum cnn- 
supitum dextrii album sustinene ; 
nigrum sinistra, et hunc ilorini- 
eiitia effigie, distortis utrinquu 
pedibus. Indicant inacriptioces. 
quud facile tanien, ut nihil 
Bcriptum git, conjiwre poasis, 
eorum pucroruni unum moTtein 
ease, silterum somnuni, mulierem 
illam uoctem, utritisque iiutri- 
cem. At formOBa ilia mulier, 
qua; fceJa fsicie alteruin, sinistra 
ubHtriLto callo trail it, dexmra 



fuste ccedit, Justitiam significat, 
quEe Injumm male mulctflt. 
Pnua, 1. 5. p. 3ar. 

■ 111 the parisli church of 
East-Wjckhain in. BuckingliaDi. 
shire. The picture Geems to 
represent our Saviour Christ ; 
»nd tlie importance of tliii em. 
bletn in charitable construction 
may be thin, that he bath 
received more wounds by pro. 
fane .snbhathbTEinkeTs tlian he did 
by the Jews. 

y Lib, 1. de Natura Deorum, 
[<=■ 23-] 
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lamus, vinam vera Liberum ; ex quo iilud T'erentit^ 
Sine Cerere et Libero friget Fenti9: turn autem 
res ipsa, in qua vis inext major aliqua, */c appeffalur, 
tit ea ipsa res nomineitir deus, nt Jides, ut wens, 
quas i)i capitoUo dedicatas videmus proxime a JM. 
j^milio Scauro; ante autem ab Atiilto Culatino erat 
Jides consecrata. Fides virfufis tenipbtm, vtdes hono- 
ris a M. Marcello renovatum, quod, viultis ante 
annis, erat hello Ligustico a Q«. Maximo dedicatum. 
Quid opis ? quid salutis ? quid concordies ? Liber- 
taiis ? FlcioritE f quarum omnium rerum quia vis 
erat tanta, nt sine deo regi non posset, ipsa res 
deornm nonien obtinuif. Quo ex genere Cupidinis, et 
J^'oluptatis, et ljuhentin<e VeneriSi vocahula consecrata 
sunt, vitiosarum rcrum, neque natttralium, qnam- 
quam VcUeius aliter existmnat ; scd tamen ea ipsa 
vitia naturam vehementius stspe puUant. Viilitatum 
igitiir iiiagnitudine constituti sunt ei dii, qui ntditates 
quasque gignehayd. Atque his quidem nominihus 
qure pauh ante dicta sunt a me, qu<E via sit, in 
quoqtie declsraiur deo. This author' elsewhere 
thought the ancient philosophers, whicli held omnia 
esse ununif had soared much higher than the pigmy- 
wits of his time could reach, and multiplicity of 
rules concerning one and the same subject doth 
always argue imbecility of understanding either na- 
tural or for want of art. On the contrary, such as 90* 
by profundity or strength of wit are able to dive 
into the depth of sciences always reduce multiplicity • 
to paucity, and draw most particular conclusions from 
one or few common principles. Some maxims there 
be, which in every science hold the same, into which 
all truths must finally be resolved, without whose 
breach or violation nothing can justly be impeached 
of falsehood. With greater facility and perspicuity 

I Libra 3. Ae Oraturc iu luitio. 
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may the causes of all visible or known effects i>e 
resolved into one cause of causes, or into that unity 
whence all multiplicity floweth. But of this here-] 
after. 

CHAP. XVIII. 

TVie Original of SitperstHfuri, prtipcrty so cnlletl, and t 
Preservatives prescribed by (iutl himself uguinst 
Branch uf Iduluiry. 

1. As contrarieties in opinions ofttimes agree too 
well in falsehood, so one and the same falsehood 
may sometimes spring from contrary causes. The 
same idolatrous error qf the heathens, which princi- 
pally descended from too nice abstractions, or con- 
ceiving of that unity (or incompreheusible essence) 
as many, whose attributes they could not apprehend 
but under more conceits, was much increased by 
confounding the abstract with the concrete, or by 
conceiving of those things as one which indeed were 
many. Were wool or paper, of aU the subjeetg or 
bodies which we hnd seen, only white, every white 
thing which we see afar off would be taken for wool or 
paper. Om- answer to this question, Q«trf est albedof 
" What is whiteness ?" would perhaps be no better 
than Hippias* made to the like, (i,uid est jtulchri- 
tudo'^ "What is beauty ?" Mulierjbrmosa, aid equus ^ 
pulcher, "A fair woman, or a comely horse." No^ 
seneihle, as was observed before'', is ever represented 
' without a train of circximatances or concomitants. Of 
all circumstances^ time and place are necessary adhe- 
rents to every passenger that approacheth the gates 
of sense. And were not one and the same sensible 
often manifested at sundry places at diverse times, 
or with Giber different circumstances ; or contrariwise, 
did not diverse effects oftentimes appear in one and 

a Plato in his Hippins, b Clmp, 15. 
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the same time and place, or accoinpnuleJ after one 
and the same fashion, we should hardly so far dis- 
tinguish them, as that the presence of the one should 
not represent the other, or the remembrance of the 
I one not suggest a several notice of the other. The 
coexistence of the one would always be taken aa 
a cause of whatsoever event had before accompanied 
both. In events which have no permanent existence, 
nor observe any certain couree^ to sever or abstract 
each circiiinstance from other, is a matter not so easy 
to be effected by such as intend it, as to be altogether 
forgotten, or not intended. The want notwithstand- 
ing of svicli abstraction, or winnowing of circumstances, 
is the essential root of superstition, whose nature 
cannot be more fully notified, than by a misdeeming 
of suL'h cireuinstances or adjuncts as accompany 
extraordinary or uuusual events befalling us, either 
for the true causes or procurers of them, or for prac- 
tieal associates or coworkers fit to share with them 
in our love or hate. For this reason is gross super- 
stition most incident to minds either great in them- 
selves, or puffed up with externals, but withal illiterate 
and rude: thus Clowis'', king of the then heathen 
Franks, attributed the death of his first-born unto the 
Christian religion, which his queen professed, or unto 
Christj in whose name the infant liad been baptized, 906 
Quia pfier in JJei vestri baptimtus e»t nomine, dii 
itostrl illmti yrcEseuti luce frandaverunti "Because 
the poor child was baptized in the name of your 
God, therefore have our gods bereft him of his life," 
And albeit the admirable patience and cheerful thanks- 
giving of his queen unto her God, for taking her child 
into a better kingdom, might have been an undoubted 
testimony of greater comfort in calamity, than Clowis 

^ Annnniuji, lib. t. cap. i^. 
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his wonted religion could afford him; yet he gives 
bis second son for dead, iijion his first attachment 
by sickness, only because baptized as the former 
had been in Chrisfs name; Ethic propter superstu 
tionem veairam incitrrit offensam : "This child also 
through your superstition hath incurred the displea- 
sure of our gods." As if he had beard old Jacob, 
from remembrance of Joseph's miscarriage, bitterly 
tomplaiuing of Benjamin's loss ; / shaU be robbed of 
nuj child as I have been^. But this child's recovery 
of liis bodily health did so far rectify the king his 
father's mind, as to take Christian baptism for no 
necessary sign or forerunner of death to French 
children. It did not, though, enlighten him to see 
the grossness of wouted heathenish, or his national 
superstilioa, still apprehended by him as a true cause, 
because a perpetual concomitant, of his former good 
success in battle. But when he saw this begin to 
fail him in time of need, and victory so far gone 
unto the Almanes bis enemies as there was small 
hope his gods could call her back ; out of the memory 
of his believing consort's reverend mention of Christ, 
and declaration of his goodness, be burst out into 
this prayer ; " O thou most powerful God Christ, 
whom Tny wife Crotilda worshippeth with a pure 
heart, behold I vow the trophies of my faith unto 
thee, so thou wilt give me victory over these mine 
enemies. This being said, (saith mine author,) fear 
came upon the Almanes, the French were conquerors, 
the Almanes conquered, and made tributaries'^." This 



1 



A Gen. xliii. 14. 

" Chriate, potentissine Dens, 
(j^uem Crotildes conjiis mea colit 
pur^ mente, tTOjihica mc» tilii 
voveo -fiJei, tribuas si liis ub 
hastibiia triuinphiint victoris^ 



H3s pcractis (isait!* mine autlior) 

Aleniannoa invaait timor, vic- 
torea Fraiici, victi, et tributBrii 
facti AlemunDi, Ar 
I. cap, 15. 




Annonius, lib. M 
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present help from Godj at the very point of peril 
and extreme danger, was a sure documeiit, that sincere 
profession of Christian religion was do bare adjunct 
or con com i taut, but an authorized messenger of health, 
of peace, and victory. 

2. The like superstition did more desp&rately pos- 
sess Maximinus, the chief matter of whose accustomed 
glory was, that his reign had neither been pestered 
with famine, war, or pestilence ; the especial cause of 
freedom from which annoyances was by him imputed 
to his careful worship of other gods, and zealous 
impugning of Christians: as if the temporaneal co- 
existence of these two effects had sufficiently argued 
the one's causal dependence upon the other. But God 
shortly after falsifies these foolish collections by ful- 
filling our Saviour's prophecy — Cum dictmt pax et 
tuta omniaj tunc repeniiftum eis imminet exitivm ; 
" Whilst they proclaim peace and security, sudden 
destruction coraes upon them" — very remarkably in 
this boaster. For all these three pursuivants of God's 
wrath came upon hitn and his people, like Job's mes- 
sengers, each treading on other'^ heels for haste. 
Eusebius, lib. 9. cap. 7; 

3. More grossly did some late Mahometan Moors^ 
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' Cum pateriin! diiilis caussas 
Buperstitiosi Iklauri assign fti^nt, 
quod lix. captivu3 a Cliristianis 
vinum fessani comportari pas. 
sus esset, et leones aleret, ille 
reipub. eniendatio-nem pric ae 
feren8, pro tin us quicquid erat 
vini in cellia per urbem effuncli, 
et leonis sagittis configi jus- 
sit. — Thuanua, lib. 7. anno 1550. 
Terrain non ferro, sed ligno 
proscindunt ; q^uod eo magia uii- 
randuni , cum terra corum tenax, 
et non arenosa sit, quaque pi- 
nus niiiiquam crescit. Anitnri 




ligna coniplura, quibua tLrram 
subigunC, locoquG vouieris utUD.- 
tur, aecuin portare solpnt-: rci- 
hciit, ut unu {mi^tu, aliuil, atqiifl 
aliud, ne quid in mom sit in 
promptu hiibcant. Qiiidani ex 
provincise prfflfectigj quo provin- 
cialea graviurfi lalxtre levaret, 
nniltos fcrireoa vomcres adferri 
facerat. Cum aiiteni en, se- 
quentibusque aliquot annis &e- 
getes aliqua cceli intemperie, ex- 
poctationi agricolarum non re- 
spondcrent, vnlgusqtte Hgrorum 
sufirum aterilitatem ferreo to-. 
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ascribe their public calamities imto their lately de- 
906 ceased king's bringing in of lions, and sufferance of 
wine to be brought iu by Christians; and, whether 
in hopo of successful reformation inteiided by him, or 
to satisfy his ignorant people's expectation of it, the ■ 
lions were killed by his newly elected successor's 
appointment, and the wine brought in by Christians 
poured out in their open streets. This superstitious 
jealousy of these barbarous Africans, though in these 
later times more gross than credible, may be exactly 
paralleled by the like digposition of motlern Russians. 
It shall suffice to quote the author ; the matter related 
by him hath t^uch semblance with the former, that the M 
addition of discourse would rather obscure than add 
lustre to their mutual representations. 

4. All are alike apt to search, though all not alike 
able to fiud the true, or discover the colourable causes 
of every effect which much concerns them. And as 
land, for want of direct heirs, falls oft to collaterals 
of the same progeny ; so time and place, because of 
kJB unto every effect, are, by the ignorant or mis- 
affected, reputed lords, or disposers of success, good or 
bad, to which no cause apparent makes evident claim. 
A lively character of this disposition, thus apt to take 
the impression of error, we have in that poetical 
description of jEacus and his people, which wrongfully 
indited their beds and houses of the disasters which 

befell them : 

Fagiuutque penalcn 

Qitisque mos : sua cuiifue domasfunesta ludetur. 
Et ijuia causa latet, locus est in crinitne^. 

meri adscriberet, nee aliud quic- Bctrunem de Reliua SIoscoTiti- 

quam in caiiau esse putnret, pric cis, p. 113. ed. Basil. 1556. 

fectus veritus eeditionem, amoto e Ovid. Met. lib. 7. fiibiiltt i6. 

ferro, auo eoa more agros colere [575] 
permiBit, — Vide Sigismundum 
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Tbe houses deem'd to breed their bane, 
the o^mers quite disclaim ^ 

And since the amsQ they do not know, 
the Ic^nown place bears the blame. 

I And in that other of Cadmus : 
^rieqae maiortint 



flcfas, et osteMtis, quir plurima videnrlj erit 
Candiior urbe tua ; tanquam/irrbitia iocamm, 

Aflright with msiaj a direful sight, 

the founder leaves the town; 
As if til' ill luck »'hich banted him 

had heen its, not his mnL 



It was a blast of the same superstitious doctrine^ or 
blind persuasion, which impelled the PbiHstines to 
cany the ark from place to place. 1 Sam v. 7. ueque 
ad cap. vi. 8. 

5. The confidence of a good cause would scarce so 
much have animated the princes of Germany, as the 
very name of the places' wherein some of their rank 
have been foiled would have deterred them from 
adventuring battle upon terms otherwise equal; and 
the Scottish nation, unless our writers have wronged 
them, would sometimes have fought with the English 
upon any festival day in the year sooner than upon 
Magdalene day, as fenrlng lest the ill hap which it 
brought them had not been expiated with the reite- 
rated penitential sacrifices of many widows' tears. 
Howbeit, I may not condemn all wariness, or serious 007 



ti Idem. lib. 4. fab. [16. 564] 

' Hioexitus fiTignae ad Mul- 

bergant counniisso; fuit; cujii^ 

loci nomen viria printtpibiismalt'^ 

oininosiim semper fiiisse a ni- 

»tlo%\n reruin Gernianlcarwun ob- 
nervatum est. Si quidem iid Miil- 
fcei-gam in Baioaria I*itdoviciis 



JACKSON, VOL. IV. 




IV. impemtor Frideiicum dticem 
Au&triic et Iletiriciim fratreiu aii- 
nuS. CIjCCCXXHI; Rupor- 

tus item injpsrator, cwitefimncir- 
citer anno post, Berniirdittn llii. 
ileiisetn in arch inn em ad Miilber. 
gam fiiijira Nemptea, ccpit. — Jnc, 
Aug. Thitiin- Histnr, Jib, 4. ^. xi. 

I. 
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observation of ominoiis sigiiificntions, which time oi 
place, with tlieir circumstances, may afford. There is 
a mean, though not easy to find, and harder to hold, 
between superstitious fear and presumptuous boldness 
in this kind. That imtural intlinatioii» which in many 
degenerates into impious devotion, requires as well a 
skilful moderator as a boisterous corrector. But tins 
is an argument wherein I had rather be taught thaa 
teach, though somewliat hereafter'' must be said for 
mine own or others' information. Of much heathenish 
superstition in this kind the monasteries of our land 
have been fertile nurseries ; as the Grecian clergy is 
this day tainted with curiosities of this rank, as uuju9' 
tillable as the ecrupulosities of many old women to 
begin any work of their vocation upon the same day 
of the week on which the feast of Innocents, or Chil- 
dermas, (aa they term it,) did fall the year before. 

6. But neither can ancient story, poetical descrip- 
tion, or known experience of any modern disposition, 
so well set out the manner how these natural seeds of 
superstition are set on working by intemperate desires 
or jealous fears, as doth that sacred relation of Balak 
and Balaam's conspiracy to curse the Israelites. What- 
soever Balaam thought of this business, Balak, out 
of his inbred superstition, was persuaded that the very 
place or prospect had been a cause concurrent to proj 
duce the effect for which he supplicated unto his god. 
Balak took Balaam, and brought him up into the 
high phices of Baal^ that thence he might see the 
utmost part of the people\ But Balak feared (as by 
the words following it seems) that Balaam saw too 
many at once, that this place was too high, a fitter 
level for a blessing than for a curse : Jlml Balak 

^ In the treatiae of Prodigies, or tlie third section of D 
Providence. l Num. xxii. 41, 
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^aid unto Sal(ia?n, ifHiat hast thou done unto met I 
took thee to curse 7iiinc e?f.c7nies,arid, behold, tfwu kaH 
hlessed ilient altogether. And he answered and said, 
Jifiist I not take heed to speak that which the Lord 
hath put in my mouth? Yet this protestation per- 
suades Balak only to alter his station, not liis inind : 
.And Salak said' unto him, Come, I pray thee, icitk 
me unto another place, from whence thou mayest see 
them : thou shall see but the utmost part of them, and 
dialt not see them all: and curse me them, from 
t/tence. And he brought him unio Sede-sophim, (a 
place by the very name apt to enchant a superstitious 
mind with expectation of success,) to the top qfPisgah, 
arid huilt seven altars, and offered a bullock and a 
ram on every altar"^ As before trial made he hoped 
the change of place woirid have altered his luck, so 
after return of the like answer he suspects the pro- 
phet's words as causes of his inishapj aud would hire 
him to be silent : And Salak miid unto Balaam, 
Neither curse them at all, nor bless them at all. But 
Balaam answered and said unto Bakth, Told not I 
thee, saying. All that the Lord speaheth, that I must 
do"? So strong is the conflict between the engrafled 
notiou of God's power to bless or curse whom he 
pleased, and the unrighteousness wherein it is de- 
tained, that, after a sentence passed against him, he 
will yet remove his suit to another court : Again Ba- 
lak said unto Balaam, Come, I pray thee, I will 
bring thee tinto another place ; if no it may please 
God that thou mayest thence curse themj'or my sa&e"*. 
And lastly, perceiving hia triple attempt to curse had 
procured a trinity of blessings, (perhaps a blessing 
from the Trinity given by each Person in course,) the 
last more effectual than the former, he abandons the 

" Nhih. xxiii. II — 14. " Ver. 15, 26. ° Vsr. 17. 
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prophet's company as fln unlucky guest. Of Israel 
sailh IJalaam, Irle couchet]i, and Uefh down as a 
yonuf^ lion, mid as a Hon: who shall stir Mm vp? 
Blessed is he that blesseth ihee, and cursed is he that 
curjfeth thee. Then lialak was veri/ au^ry icilh 
SOS JfnlaaiHf and smote his hands together: so Balak 
^md nnto Balaam, I sent for thee to curse mine 
enemieSi and, behold, thou hast blessed them irow three 
times. 17ierefore now Jiee thou to thif place'^. Had 
GchI, upon some extraordinary provocation of this 
people's unexpiated sins, permitted the hireling pro- 
phet's curse to have hit theni» the place whence it was 
directed should have been either joint sharer with ol^H 
Baal in saerifit'es and other divine honours, or elae^ 
have brought forth some other lil^e new god. Or if 
the second arrow had aped, Baal Pisgah or Seilej| 
sophim had been more famous amongst the Moabites 
aud their aftrighted neighbours than Baalzebub, o^H 
Baal-peor, until the memory of this success had been?™ 
eclipsed by events more glorious elsewhere manifested. 
7. The multiplicity of topic gods amongst the 
heathen could hardly haye been hatched without afl 
conjunction of the afore-observed imbecility of man's™ 
understanding, or confused apprehensions of time aud 
place, as cogenitors of effects begotten in them, and of 
Such aflTections or dispositions as the Holy Ghost deci- 
phers in Balaam. The invisible Power, which filleth 
every place with his presence, comprehended by none, 
was confined within the circumference of that peculiar 
room, vpherein it had been aensibly manifested. Froii^| 
his dominion over the fields, testified sometimes by 
abundance, sometimes by scarcity rare and unusual, 
they imagiued a god of the field distinct from gods of 
the woods or waters. From declaration of his powerj 
[■ Num. KJtiv. f) — 1 1. 
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or secret to\icbes of bis presence in their houses or 
bodies, (whether hj participation of his goodnessj or 
permission of evil angels to torment them^) dii tute' 
lares, penate^s, or lares^ '* gods, protectors of their 
houses or families, or guardians of their pereons," had 
their original. And. seeing there was no comer of 
the world wherein the invisible and hidden power of 
God was not sometimes remarkably manifested in his 
effects, the former gap once opened, there could be no 
restraint of this superstitious vanity. Idolatry from 
this one root might spread as broad as the world was 
vide. The risible and known elements, having one 
common matter for their mother, each symbolizing 
with other in some homogeneal quality, were allotted 
to three brother gods ; the earth, to Pluto ; thewater^to 
Neptune ; the air» to Jupiter, from whose tribunal light- 
nings were sent out, as proclamations, to affright these 
inferior rebellious, regions, and thunderbolts as arrows 
of Vengeance, or executioners of his denounced wrath* 
The several quarters of every regiment (of the earth 
especially) were assigned to deputy gods, or presidents, 
yet so, as variety of time had sometime joint suffrage 
with distinction of place for erecting these lesser gods, 
which were as tenants or cottagers to the three great 
lords, or supposed heirs of this visible sphere. Night- 
lightnings, by the ancient Ramans, were entertained as 
messengers of Suramanus ; such only as came by day 
were accounted as sent by Jupiter. 

8. These experimente, which are as so many pro^ 
bates of the philosophical rules premised, should hardly 
merit so much credit with me, unless the Holy Ghost, 
in registering the idolati-ous erroi-s of some heathens^ 
had warranted as well the truth of the instances, as 
the causes assigned by us of the error. The Aramites 
had felt the power of Israel's God in the mountains to 

L 3 
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flieir smart, atirf yet are fotifident to find succour from 
other go Js as powerful to jilague the Israelites in the 
plain. An(f the xervant-v of the king of Syria said 
unto him, Theif gods are gods of f/te /tills; therefore 
they were stronger than tte : but ht its Jight against 
them hi the piarn, ami xurely we shall he stronger 
.mthan they. And do these things. Take the khigs 
away, every man out of their place, ond put capfaim 
in their rooms: and naviher thee an army, like the 
army that thou kast lost, horse Jor horse, and chariot 
Jor chariot: and we tdll Jlght against them in the 
plain, and surely we shall be stronger than they. 
And he hettrkeiied unto their voice, atid did sol. Thafl 
Romans' siiperstitioiia confidence in the vanquished 
Trojan gods was haply uursed by the same igno- 
rance, a spice whereof we may observe in rustic un- 
thrifty gamesters, which hope to avoid ill luck b; 
changing place. That querulous complaint which the 
Israelites vented in the wilderness had been settled 
upon the lees of Aram's and Moab's idolatry. These 
heathens were not so credulous of success against evi-M 
dent signs of God's displeasure, as the Israelites, after 
experience of his miraculous refections in their thirstj m 
were incredulous of his power to provide meat in theil^ 
hunger. Can God (said they) furnish a table in the 
ii-ildernessf Behold, he smote the rock, that th&M 
waters gushed out, and the streams ot-et^^iived ; caw™ 
he give bread nhof can he provide fesh for his 
people"^ ? It was but an easy step in heathenish times 
to translate the divine powers rt loco ad locatunt, from 
the place wherein the effects wrought by them were 
encompassed, to such inanimate creatures as were their 
instnunents in producing them. So Augustus lying 
weather-bound, and suspecting lest his suit to Jupitc 
q I Kings XX. 23, 94, 3j. * Pijulm Licxviii. ij — 3o. 
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his brother, the supreme lord of the air, might find aa 
unspeedy admission or dispatch as [wor jnen's peti- 
tions did with such great kings as Augustus was, 
forthwith sacrificed to the wind, that lay fittetit for 
bringing him to the haven of his desires. T/tet/ that 
go down into the deep (saith the Psalmist) see the 
wonders of the Lord. The like documeDts of God's 
immediate hand in raising and assuaging storms by 
sea, as inspired this sacred breast xvith prophetical 
hymns of his praises, eaticed the Romans to sacrifice 
to the floods or waves for the safety of their navies; 
T^ostri duces mare ingredientes immolnre hosliam 
fluctibus conmeverunt ^ I " Our generals when they go 
to sea use to offer sacrifices unto the floods." And 
upon special deliverance from a dangerous storm, they 
invested the latent power of the unknown God with 
the known name of the much feared effect^ prevented, 
as they sTipposed, by their idolatrous devotions : 

Te ijiiaque lempestas iiierilam dehihra futenlur. 

Cam pewe est Corsh oLrufa puppis aijuU, 

WLer ships on raging Corsic mos 

bv storms were well nig'h lost. 
To garnish lady Tenipest's ahrine 

our fatliers spured not cost. 

Their folly was less in seeking to appease the tempest 
which stirred the waves, than in supplicating to the 
waves, which could not cease so long as the tempest 
lasted. 

9* These foolish practices of such as the world ac- 
counted her wisest sons, though they cannot justify 
the like foolery in illiterate or meaner persons, yet 
may they justify the learned critic's correction of the 
poor fisherman's speech in Athenteua', albeit, by 

' Cic. lib. 3. de Niitura Deo- Bopt^ t&iou oi^pios/ dti tv f\atiii» 
mm, fc, 20.] 4'friitrwt' ijxntiiv. Vide Cnfioiil). in 

t Antique iiC; 'Em&vn!i'rat rif eA]y,S. Vih.(j, AtiKaxi. 
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amending his words, be hatb made his meaniag a 
great deal worse than it was formerly conceived to be; 
for be brings bim in sacrificriDg Co the north wind, as 
the most of his prof<;»)on in ancient times usually did, 
Alexander''s " sacrificing' in the midst of Hellespont unto 
Neptune and the sea-nympbs was no less idolatrous, 
but neithei- so projjerly nor grossly superstitious. 
910 Howbcit, even the most gross and superstitious niis- 
takiugs of these bcnthens last mentioned, diifer ratber 
in subject and matter, than in form, from an error 
common and usual, and in a tnaoner the fatal conse- 
quent of a necessary practice in modern schools, to wit, 
of denominating or notifying things iudistiuctl/ appre- 
hended by their references or vicinity unto certain 
and known circumstances. Thus, because We know 
not the determinate distance of the moon from the 
centre, or supreme sphere, we define the place of it (as 
of Q\ery other body) by the convex surface of the _ 
sphere which environs it. And by this concretion, or \ 
confusion of the external reference or notification with 
the thing we seek to notify, the highest orb, or su- 
preme sphere, hath iu the conceit of many lost all right 
to any distinct proper place, because it is destitute of a 
surface or superior covering : so again, by notifying 
the differences or set parts of time by the numerable 
and known parts of motion which accompany it, the 
proper and essential notion of time is utterly drowned 
in our conceit of motion. And as we imagine those 
bodies which are not contained under some other to 
be in no place, so we misconceive there should be no 
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" AlexaDdruTii ex Elcuiite in 
Achacorum portuui uavigasse 
plurea scribiint, niivisijiie pio.'- 
toriiB gnbt;riintarGni fuisse : 
quunifiTie jam in mcdiis IIgI- 



l4!aponti fluctibus i/ursaretnr, tan- 
ruui N^ptuna iic Ncreidilius 
inactasse, aureaqiie phiiila in 
mare proftisa libasse. — Arriami* 
(le Expedit. Aiatcandrt, lib. i . 
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time, unless it were enaheathed in motion. Whereas 
the philosopher ^ did not intend that the defiiiitlDns 
eitlier of time or place by him assigned should be 
essential, but, as all physical deiinitions, (by his pre- 
cepts are, and ought to be,) causal or connotative, such 
as is that, Ira est ehtdlities sanguinis circu cor^ 
" Anger is the boiling of the blood about the heart." 

10. This proneness of raan's imagination to be mis- 
led by circumstance of time or place, by other adjuncts 
or instruments of his manifested power, the Lord fore- 
saw in bis choseu people, and sought in solicitous 
manner to inhibit by his law and prophets. To this 
purpose is the unity of his iu6uite and incomprehensible 
Majesty, so often and usually emblazoned by variety 
of glorious attributes framed from the multiplicity of 
subjects, or variety of effects, wherein the efficacy of 
his power, justice, or goodness are or have been most 
remarkably manifested. Men by this means (so they 
would by any) might be occasioned to abstract and 
purify their conceits of him from those concrete and 
unpurified apprehensions, wherein the heathen did 
either bury or imprison such notions aa either nature 
bad engrafTed in them or traditions communicated 
unto then). From discovery of his powerful hand in 
managing wars he is enstyled the L.ord of hosts, or 
the Lord strojig and mighty in battle : and yet withal 
a God of peace, aod one that maketh wars to cea*e; 
a God fi/'msdom, and a God ofg-lori/, and yet, a God 
that hath compassion on the poor, and despisefh not 
the weak and mlly ones. And, as if he had feared 
lest Israel, upon such occasions as seduced the Romans, 
might raisdeliver devotions, confusedly intended to 
him, unto stormy waves or tempests, or with the 
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Aramites confiue his power to valleys or mountains, 
or with others make him a God of the sea only, not 
of the land, he hatli sounded a counterblast to those 
impulsions, wherewith the heathens were driven head-™ 
long into Idolatry, in that excellent song of jubilee: 
The Lord is a great God, and a great Kh/g above 
all gods. In his hand are the deep places of the 
earth: the strength offfie h'dls is his also. The sea irfl 
his, and he made it : a/id his hands formed the dry 
land. O come, let us worship and Jail down : let us 
kneel before the Lord our maker. For he is our 
God; and^ we are the people of his pasture, and th^^ 
sheep of his handf. It was his pleasure to try them 
mth penury of water ^ after he had tried them with 
scarcity ofhread^, that by his miraculous satisfaction 
of their intemperate desires of both, as also of their 
Slllusfing after fiesh, he might bring them to ackoow-B 
ledge him for a God, as powerful over the fowls of the 
air as over the fish in the sea, as able to draw water 
out of the hard rock as to rain bread from heaven. 
And having indoctrinated them by their experience ot 
his power in these and like particulars, he commends' 
this general precept or moral induction to their se- 
rious consideration : Hath God assayed to go and 
take him a nation from the midst of another riatioTtt 
by temptations, hij sigfis, and by ivonders, and by war, 
and by a mighty hand, and by a stretched out arm, 
and by great terrors, according to all thai the Lord _ 
your God did for you in Egypt before your eyes f f 
Out of heaven he made thee to hear his 'voice, that he 
might instruct thee: and upon earth he shewed thee 
Ms great fre ; and thou heardest his words out of the 
midst of ihejire. Know therefore this day, and con- 

1 Psalm xcv, 3 — f. i Esod. xvii. %, 3, &c. ^ Exod,_ 

xvi. 3, 4, &c. 
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sider it in thine heart, that the Lord he is God in 
heaven above, and tipo/t the earth heneaih : there i« 
none ehe^. And lastly, that no senseless or living 
creature, tbrough the faulty ignorance of man, miglit 
unawares purloin any part of his honour, the Psalmist 
hath invited all to bear consort with his people in that 
song of praise and acknowledgment of his power: 
Praise ye the Lord from the heavens: praise him in 
the heights. Praise ye him, all his atigels : praise ye 
him, all his hosts. Praise ye him, sun and tnoon : 
praise hivi, all ye stars af light. Praise him, ye hea- 
vens of heaeeiis, and ye waters that be above the 
heavens. Let them praise the name of the Lord: 
for he commanded, and they were created. He hath 
also stahlished them for ever and ever : lie hath vtade 
a decree tvhich shall not pass. Praise the Lord 
from the earth, ye dragonSi and all deeps, &c. Let 
them praise tlie name of the Lord^i forhis name alone 
I* excellent; his glory is above the earth and heaven'^. 

CHAP. XIX. 

Of divers Errors in Philosophy^ which hi Practice proved 
Seminaries of Idalairy and Sorcery. 

1. The best apology which the greatest heathen 
clerks could make for themselves (for the grosser fop- 
peries of the vulgar they would not undertake to de- 
fend) was borrowed from a plausible philosophical 
opinion, thus expressed by the poet ^ : 

His quidain sigiiia, algue hcec eiempla seculi. 
Esse ap'ihus partem divimx mentia, et lMiitt«4 
.atherins diiere : deum namqjie ire per omnes 
Terras'jue, iractus'jue maris, calitmque profuncticm. 
Hinc pecudes, annenta, viros, genus omne ferarunii 

b Deut. iv. 34, 36,39. ' Psalm cxlviii. i— ;. 13. J Virg. 
Georg.4. [1. 219.] 
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Quemque sibi teTtavs nasQenUni arceasere Bitot. 
fScilicet hue rcddi tieinde ac resolula referTi 
Omnia .■ nee morti ene locum, ted c'lva catare 
Sfdtrii in mimeriim, alque alio mccectere cato. 

Some, by theaj signs nuJthesetsannpIea thereto drawn, hiive taugh' 
The sou!* of beea to be clivine, of ttaVMaly spirits a tinkuglit ; 
For God, say tliey, as find tliey may who nature 'b work peruse^ 
Tfaroiigli earth, through seas, through lieaven§ profound, live goi 

ueas doth diJTu&e. 
912 From his live presence, cattle, men, Wrds, suet the spirit of life, 
Fromi him oil qirings, in him all eniA. Though death be neV>r bo 

rife. 
Yet nothing dies : what earlli forsakea, finds place in starry sky ; 
What we think into nothing flits, above the'heRveng doth fly. 

This opinion was worse construed by some than either 
the author or commentator meant ; many, the most 
ancient especiallyj agree in this, that Deus was anima 
mundi, that the world was animated by God, as our 
bodies are by our souls. Whence they concluded, as 
gome later Romanists do, that all or most visible bodie§ 
might be religiously worshipped or adored, with re- M 
ference to God's residence in them. The antecedent 
notwithstanding being granted, the practices which 
they hence sought to justify are exeelllentJy refuted by 
St. Austin ^ who hath drawn them withal a fair and 
straight line to that mark whereat they roved at ran- 
dom or blind guess by ways successively infinite. For 
answering any objection the heathen divines could 
make against us, or refuting any apology made for 



*^ Hence perhaps did that pa^ trria prima est. Dats, inclndetb 

radoK, maintained by some phi- heresy, if not idolatry. The 

loBophers, take its beginning; truth is. Dens est matrria prima 

Deus est -inalerta prima. The einineiifer tion foTmaiiter : Ma- 

proposition in itself considered tcHa pi-una nan est Dem aut 

TOny be salved from heresy with ernitmiler anfjhrmafiier. 

s distiitction oi Jonnaliler and ^ Lib. 4. de Cir. Dei, cap. 

eminetiter. But the same pro- 1 1, iz. 
poaitEon simply converted. Ma- 
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themselves, I always refer the reader to this good 
Father's learned labours, of excellent use in his time. 
But my purpose is not to make men believe these here- 
Bies are yet alive, by hot skirmishing with them; the 
lines of my ruethod rather lead me to uurip their origi- 
nal so far only, as, not discovered, they might breed 
danger to our times. Now in, very truth, the opinion 
pretended by them to colour the filth of their religion 
did minister plenty of fuel and nutriment (as learned 
Miraadula ^ hath observed) to those monsters, whose 
limbs and members had been framed from the seeds of 
errors hitherto mentioned ; and the Illiterate, in all 
probability, took much infection at eyes and eai-s from 
poetical descriptions or emblematical representations 
of God's immensity ; such as Orpheus (if we may be- 
lieve Clemens Alexin drjnus) did take out of the pro- 
phet Isaiah ^. 

Ipse autem in magna constam, etjirmus Olympo est, 
jiureiu hiiic (hronus est, pedtius iubjectaifue terra, 
Oceajii ad fines illi protendiiur ingeas 
De^tefa, mOnianas (iCijUe intlii fon?tiiit ilii 
Ira bases, motus litf possunt ferre valentes. 
Ipse est in ccelis, terrani compleciilur omnem, 
Oceani ad sinus expanna esi, el mamcs ilii 
Un^iqae de^iiera 

Not held by them, he heavens dolh firmly hold | 

Whole earth's but faotatool to iiis throne of guld; 

In 's mighty palm tbe oceiiii vast dotb roll. 

The roots of mowntainB shake at his control ; 

O'er heavens, through c:trth, his rii^ht haad doth extendi 

It all inclaspS] all it aot comprehend. 

S Re[;onigamus qua diximus, et V&rro theologus Rommius. 

Tidebimusc[ue in jiritno nosgradu unde utrisque magnum fomeit- 

discere Deum non esse coqius, tarn idololatrin;, ut nlibi declaru- 

ut Epicurei ,- neque furtnam cor- bimus. — Mimudula de Ente et 

poriB, ut illi volnnt, qui Deum Uno, pug. ng. 
assenint auimam esse cieU vel '' Isaiah iKvi. Vide Clem. 

universij quod et JEgyptiij ut Alexanit. lib. 5. Strom. 
scribit PlutarcTius, existimanint, 
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S. Jupiter, (though acknowledged by many to be the 
only God,) from the former opinion, became answerable 
to as many names as the world had principal parts, 
and upon divei'sity of relations to effects or motions,* 
presumed to issue from his amiable or live presence, 
subdivided into both sexes, termed Neptune' ia the 
sea, Liber in the vineyard, Vulcan in the smith's forge, 
and VagLtamib in the infant's mouth ; in the air, Juno; 
in the earth, Tellus; Veniiia in the sea-wave whilst 
current lo the land, Salatia in the same wave recipro- 
cating. The mere variety of names, or alteration of 
tbe sex or gender, would naturally suggest a multi- 
plicity of gods and goddesses unto the ignorant; soM 
DlSwould the diverse forms or shapes of those bodies, 
whereof they imagined him to be the soul and spirit, 
unto the learned ; specially seeing the motions or ope- 
rations of the elements, or other inferior bodies, havej 
no such vital dependance upon any one or few prin-l 
cipal parts of the world, as in man all other members, 
with their functions have on the heart, the head, and 
liveTj or perhaps all originally on the heart. And yet i 
the evident prerogative of these three parts hath per- 
suaded great philosophers to allot three several souls 
really and locally distinct, to each principal part one. 
From which opinion it would with probability follow, J 
that in one man there should be three living creatures, 
a plant, a sensitive, and a rational substance. And 
Varro, the most learned amongst the Romans, grants 
that the aQcient Romans did worship mother Tellus, 
Opa, Proserpina, and Vesta^ for distinct goddesses. M 
Though these titles in his refined theology rather im- 
ported so many several virtues of the earth, whose soul 
or spirit was but one ; and not absurdly [as he 



' Vide Aug. de Cirit. Deij lib. 4. cap. 1 1. 
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might other goddesses be reduced to this old gran- 
daiD Tellus. But St. Austin demands how this can 
stand with the doctrine of his ancestors, which had 
ordained several rites to all these, as unto goddesses iu 
nature diffeieut, and consecrated jieculiar votaries tinto 
Vesta ; '" It is not all one for one goddess to have 
many names, and to be many goddesses ; or shall mul- 
tiplicity and unity be avouched of one and the same T* 
" It may be," saith Varro, " that in one, many may be 
contained ;" hut this avoids not the intended check. 
St. AustinJ replies ; " That as in one and the same 
man there may be many entities, not many men ; so 
in one and the same goddess there might be several 
virtues, not several goddesses." Varro's attempt to 
justify his forefathers' folly, and reconcile their gi'oss 
ignorance with his learned errors, evidently bewrays 
whose successors the Jesuits, or other quaint modern 
refiners of school paganisms are, which hope to salve 
the contradictions of their doting forefathers and 
erring counsels, and patch up the unity of their broken 
and divided church by school glue, or philosophical 
quirks. 

3. But concerning the animation of the world, and 
its Several parts, the opinions of philosophers varied, 
and their variation caused variety of idolatry : every 
body had a peculiar spirit or genius besides Jupiter, to 
whom the moderation of all was assigned : whence we 
may without breach of charity suppose the worship- 
ping of dumb and senseless creatures to have been a 
practice, though wicked in all, yet not altogether so 
brutish and senseless in some heathen as it is often 
generally censured without distinction. For even the 
elements or inanimate creatures, which they adored^ 



J Lib. 7. de Cir. Dd, c. 24. 
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bad, in the opinion of some philosophers, their proper 
spirits, though not to inform them, as our souls do our 
bodies, yet to assist or guard them ; each of which 
spirits was held divine, and endued with some peculiar 
power or virtue for producing or averting certain 
effects proportionable to the bodies, l^ Authors, for 
skill as well practick as speculative, not easy to be 
deceived, and for their gravity and moral honesty 
exempt from all suspicion of purposed deluding others, 
have related strange apparitions about mines. The 
like might seduee some heathen to adore gold and 
silver, not as metals, but rather as visible pledges offl 
an invisible mammon's presence, conceived by thera 
as a spirit, or guardian of treasure, by whose favour 
(solicited in peculiar rites or services) wealth might 
either be gotten or increased. The like conreit, no 
question, moved the ^ Indians to present a casket of 
gold and jewels, with such a solemn mask or supersti- 
tious dance as they held most acceptable to their 
914-country-gods, in hope gold, the Spanish god, as they 
deemed it, being pleased with their devotions would 
appease the Spaniards' cruelty. Why those semi- 
Christians should so hunger and thirst after gold and 
metals, which could neither allay their hunger nor 
quench their thirst, could not enter into these silly 
caitiffs' hearts ; unless it were to sacrifice it unto some 
mammon, or spirit of gold. 

4. Julian the Apostate, albeit he spared no cost to 
make Jupiter bis friend, whom he adored as king of 
gods, and chief moderator of the world, yet thought it M 
no point of thrift or wisdom to neglect the elemental 
spirits : because these, in the heathenish divinity which 
he followed, were powers truly divine, able to qualify 

^ Vide Georg. Agrico], de ' See the Wshop of Casa, in 
anlmalibus subterraii'eis, &.c. his Indian Relations. 
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their worshippers with the spirit of divination. Nei- 
ther was this optuion of their deity in the censure 
of those times or sects any paradox, nor the offering of 
placatory sacrifices any unlawful or superfluous prac- 
tice. Otherwise Ammianus his plea to acquit his master 
from suspicion of sorcery or magical exorcisms, had 
been as ridiculous iu the sight of heathens, as it waa 
impious in the judgment of Christians ; "Because this 
prince, a professed lover of all sciences, is by some 
maligned to have gained the foreknowledge of things 
future by naughty arts, we are briefly to advertise 
by what meaus a wise man (as this prince was) may 
attain unto this kind of Jearning or skill, more than 
vulgar. The spirit of all the elements," eaith this 
author, " being enquickened by the uncessant motion of 
the celestial bodies, paitieipates with us the gift or 
faculty of divination : and the favour of the substan- 
tial powers (or immortal suhstances) being purchased 
by respective ritual observance, the prediction of Fates 
or destiny is conveyed unto mortality from them, ag 
from BO many perpetual springs or fountains. Over 
these substantial powei*s the goddess Themis sits as 
president, so called by the Grecians, because the irrevo- 
cable fatal decrees by her mediation become coguoscible. 
This Themis the ancient theologi have therefore placed 
in the bedchamber and throne of Jupiter, fountain of 
life and livelihood"'." 



"* £t quoniam erudito, et atu- 
dioKO cognitionum omuiuin prin- 
cipi, malevoLi preonosccndi fii- 
tiit-a praVAs Rttus li&sign&nt, &d- 
vertendura est lireviter; unde 
sapienti viro hoc ([uoque acci- 
detQ pottitit iluctriufu genus hnud 
leve. ElBmentoruon Dmniuin&pi- 
ritus, utpote perennium corpo- 

JACK&ON, VOL. IV, 



ruin, priii^sBntiente motu aeuiper 
et uljque vigens, en his, (jubb 
per disciplinas varius atfectamus, 
particLpat aubUtium munem di- 
vinanJj ; et aubatiintiniles putes- 
tates, ritu diverso placatte, veltit 
ex perpetuis foutium venis va.- 
ticiiia mortal itati Biippeditant 
\'erbii. Quibim numen jirieesae 
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5. Vet this conceit of "Tlicinis' sovereignty was not 
theoiJinioii of all, or most ancient lienthyn doctors : for 
some have taught, that Tellus" (or the spii'itof the earth) 
did give oracles before Themis meddled in these busi- 
nesses. During the time of both their regencieSj Nox 
by others was esteemed at least as midwife of revela- 
tions, whereof sometime she had been reputed queen- 
mother, because these secret predictions of destiny, or 
fatal dooms, were usually brought to light in silent 
darknesses. Not much different from Ammian's philo- 
sophy are many of Plutarch's conjectures of the inspi- 
ration and expiration of oractes. Julian, it seems, from 
Plutarch's principles hoped to encourage these divining 
spirits to follow their former studies, and recall them 
to their wonted seats by reviving their ancient rites, 
and reestablishing their privileges; as if honos alit 
artes had place amongst these petty gods^. ^| 

6* This philosophical opinion did fit the foreraen- 
tioned temptation to superstition, as the clasp doth the 
keeper; and with their impulsive help were able to 
draw the present Christian world, not well catechized, 
into the bottomless sink of foulest idolatry. And 
though from consciousness of our ignorance in the 
works of nature we allow the issue of many practices, 
whereof we can assign no probable special cause^ but 
giSoulyin charity to ourselves and others suppose they 
have some right unto their being by the ordinary 
course of nature; yet some disorderly overgrown 



(licitiir Thttinidiii; cjuani ex vu, 
quod fixa fatali legs docTi>ta prtu- 
acire fas sit in puaterum (qucc 
Tithenit'na Bermo Grajcus appel. 
lat) ita Gognominatam, iii ctibilj 
soliuquc Jovis vigoria vivitici 
t]ii;oli)*ri vc'tfire.s collocnriitit. — 



Amniian. Klarcellin.lib. 2i.[piin-j 
cipio.J 

" Viile Steplianum FighiumJ 
(le Dea Tlit'inide. 

Viile GyFaldiini,[Hist, Deor.j 
Syntag, ]^. (le Themide.] 
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stems there be of this charitable credulity, which bring 
forth little better fruit than that which the Christian 
world condemaed in Julian. As for example, such 
as from uncertain traditions can conceive hope and 
attempt the practice of curing diseases by amukts, or 
by application of supposed medicines apparently desti- 
tute of any natural active force, will quifkly sell over 
to acknowledge some hidden virtue, or sujxjrnatiiral 
efficacy, concomitant or assistant, which in plain terms 
they will not call their God or Creator, yet wilt think 
of it as of a good, spirit, ready to help in time of need, 
so it be sought unto by such means as the cabalists of 
these secret mysteries shall prescribe. Whatsoever the 
matter of the medicine may be, {though ofttimes it be 
rather verbal than material,) the manner of applying 
it is for the most part merely magical, and serves 
(though not in the intention of the patient or physi- 
cian) as a solemn sacrifice to the founders of theao 
arts. Or if the manner of applying or wearing medi- 
cines be not superstitiously ceremonious, the solemn 
professing (though always not verbally expressed) of 
credence, or belief prerequired unto their efficacy, is 
idolatrous. Of practices in this kind, thougli the 
practitioners will or can assign no reason, save only 
traditions of luck good or bad to follow, yet may we 
safely presume the most part to be naught ; because 
we may evidently derive the original of many from 
conceits merely heathenish and idolatrous. Such iii the 
use of vervine, of our lady's gloves, and St. John's 
grass, at this day in no less r€quest amongst some rude 
and ignorant Christians, than sometimes they were 
amongst the ancient Grecians or Romans, to whose 
manners Theocritus and Virgil in their poems do 
allude : 
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Citigite, lie rati itoncit amla t'mgiia futuro"^. 
Lest naughty tongUie wlailtit poet's foung, 

Iijd brain do blast : 
L«t lucky gra»s 'bout his temple pass, 
to binil them fast. 
That other piece of the same poet, coiicernuig the use 
of vervine, smells too rankly of magical sacrifice or 

incense: 

Verbenax adole pingua, el vtascula ihura, [Ec B. 6^.] 
It may be questioned whether the RomanP legates did 
wear vervine upon superstitious confidence of some 
hidden virtue in it, or as an emblematical allusion to 
the superstitious conceit of the vulgar. But wonted 
they were to use bunches of it in their solemn embas- 
sages, whether in token that their persons ought not, 
or out of vain hope that their persons could not be 
violated so long as they were under the protection of 
this herb, accounted sacred. The most superstitious 
hopes, implied in these or the like practices of the 
heathen, may be more than paralleled by the vain con- 
fidence which some ignorant Christians put in the 
secret virtue of these and like herbs for curing strange J 
diseases, or for their safeguard against thunder, fiends, 
or wicked spirits. To this purpose I well remember 
a tradition that was old when I was young, better 
believed by such as told it than if it had been canon- ■ 
ical scripture. Itw as of a maid that liked well of 



o Edug. [7. aS.] 

P Eo inagis obtinnit, ut logati 
putlici aancti Laheantur; ndeo 
lit, liquid juriscoQsulto IMarttaiiu 
credimu!!, sanctum vocari coejic- 
rit a. sagTrinibus, id pst. verbe- 
nit!, quas herhaa Komauuruni le- 
gal! ferebant, ne ab ulln violu- 
ipntur adv^rsus Jiik gentium. 



Quod si tj^iiis ipsos pulsiiBRet, 
hoatihuR dcdcbatur i^a s^at^atla 
Q. Mutii. — Forcat. JuriacoiiHiil. 
de fin]li»riiiii luiperio et Philo- 
soph. lib. 5. pag. 683. Greg, 
Tiir«nen8iB Uftdit legfttos Frail- 
corum mitti fioIiCos cum virgis 
coDsecmtis, ne a quoquam of-, 
fenderpntiir. — Fortat, ibidem. 
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the devil making love to her in tbe habit of a gallant 
young man, but could not enjoy his company, nor he 
hers, BO long as she had vervine and St. John's grass 
about her; for to this effect he brake his mind unto 
her at last in rhyme : 

If thou hope to be lemiui iniue, 91 1) 

Lay ajiide tLe St. Jubii'ii grasa and thi; vervine. 

To rob a swallow's nest built in a fire-houRe, is from 
some old beldams' catechisms held a more fearful 
sacrilege than to steal a chalice out of a church. 
Besides tradition they have no reason so to think. 
The prime cause of this superstitious fear, or hope of 
good luck by thetr kind usage, was that these birds 
were accounted sacred amongst the Romans ^tliis 
penatibus, to their household gods, of which number 
Venue, the especial patroness of swallows, was one. 
I 7. Such a presidency as Ammianus assigned to 
Themis and the substantial virtues of the elements is 
to this day given by these magic cabalists unto spirits 
over metals, stones, and herbs ; each have theif several 
patrons. Aud if tbe practice be for the practitioners 
conceived good, the spirit which prospers it shall not 
be reputed evil. Thus are the fairies, from difference 
of events ascribed to them, divided into good and bad, 
whenas it is but one and the same malignant hend 
that meddles iu both, seeking sometimes to be feared, 
otberwhiles to be loved as God, for the bodily harms 
or good turns supposed to be in his power. And per- 
mitted (no question) he is to do both, in just punish- 
ment of their heathenish superstition or servility, that 
can esteem him worthy either of religious love or fear. 
8. It was my bap since I undertook the ministry to 
question an ignorant soul (whom by undoubted report 

n \iile Gyruldum, &c. de Diif- IViiiitibiis. [Hist. Deor. SjQtag. xv.] 
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I had knowTi to have been seduced by a teacher of 
unliallowed arts to make & dangerous experiment) 
■wliat he saw or heard when he watched the faUiog 
off the fern-seed at an unseasonable and suspicious 
hour. Why, (quoth he,) (fearing (as his brief repiy 
occasioned me to conjecture) lest I should press him to 
tell before company what he had voluntarily confessed 
unto a friend in secret about some fourteen years 
before,) do you think that the devil hath aught to do 
with that good seed? No, it is in the keeping of the 
king of fairies, and he, I know, will do me no harm, 
although I should watch it again : yet had he utterly 
forgotten this king's name, upon whose kindness he 
80 presumerl, until I remembered it unto him out of 
my reading in Huon of Bourdeaux. And having made 
this answer, he began to pose me thus : Sir, you are 
a scholar, and I am none ; tell me what said the angel 
to our lady? or what conference had our lady with 
her cousin Elizabeth concerning the birth of St. John 
the Baptist ? ad it his intention had been to make 
bvstandera believe that he knew somewhat more in 

m 

this point than was written in such books as I use to 
read. Howbeit, the meaning of his riddle I quickly 
conceived and he confessed to be this, that the angel 
did foretell John Baptist should be born at that very 
instant in which the fern-seed, at other times invisible, 
did fall: intimating further, (as far as I could theu 
perceive,) that this saint, of God had some extraordi- 
nary virtue from the time or circumstance of his birth. 
So fair a colour had his instructor, by profession ^M 
mathematician, by practice a conjurer, cast upon this 
Superstitious and ungodly experiment; as the most 
part of magical ceremonies or observances pretend 
their warrant from some resemblances of sacred 
actions, or from circumstances of miraculous cures 
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wrought by our Saviour, his prophets, or apos-tles. 
Many instances to this purpose are to my rtMiiem- 
brance gathered by Delriua^ This upon minti own 
knowledge and observation I cau relate; of two sent 
more than a miJe, after the sun-setting, to fetch south- 
running water, with a strict injunction not to salute 
any either going or coining, no, not their dearest917 
friends, if they should chance to meet them (as by 
chance they did). Such silence had well beseemed 
them in God's temple, but in this case was the sacri- 
fice of fools, an offering up of their tongues and lips 
unto the service of devils ; yet colourable amongst the 
credulous, by Elisha's instnietions given to Gehazi 
when he sent him to cure the Shunamite's child; 
albeit these literally import rather haste, than hope of 
good speed by their observance. All the hidden vir- 
tues of the fore mentioned seed, invisible, save only to 
the superstitious, I now remember not, nor were sorne 
of them fit to be related. But the rarer or stranger 
efficaL'y it or other herb or seed may be conceived to 
have, the more eagerly are they sought after by the 
needy or distressed, in body especially. ""Extreme 
misery, or distressful penury, occasioned by course of 
nature, not by violence, is by nature credulous, and 
apt to breed a good conceit in the simple of any 
thing that is publicly disliked or disallowed by the 
learned. And credulity matching with eagerness of 
desire brings forth vain liope, or stubborn confidence, 
without any just external occasion to beget it, as some 
females are fruitlessly fertile without tbe male. And 
hopes enlarged or augmented are forthwith in travail 
of action, and long after practices for their accomplish- 
ment, although it be to offer solemn sacrifice to infernal 
powers, wliose sacraments are the oftener and more 
' I'liseri facile credunt quoB volunt- 
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zealously frequented, because such grace or good hick 
as by divine penniasion ensues upon tbeii- celebration 
is alwaya conferred ex opere operafo. No strict exa- 
mination of the communicant's conscience, no patient fl 
expectation of God's providence (from whichj as from 
a yoke burdensome to flesh and blood, they exempt all 
that put confidence in them) is required unto their 
eiBcaicy. If they fail in operation, the present damage f 
or bodily danger is not great, only bo much labour 
lost ; and speediness of resolution, or quick manifesta- 
tion of fatal doom, be it good or bad, naturally excites 
men beset with fear or hope to attempt the trial of 
such experiments as are presci-ibed them. The heathen 
"Pliny well observes " magical vanities or observances M 
to have drawn their first lineaments from physic," 
creeping ioto men's opinions under fair shows" and 
sweet promises of health, much desired by all, but 
proffered by magicians in extraordinary measure, and 
by means more sacred than medicines sensible ; and 
thus lastly, to have fastened their throne throughout 
all ages by a triple bond, by weaving religion and 
mathematical arts into their warp, which was first ^ 
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'Magicaa viinitateasifpiiis qui- 
dem antecedentis operk pnrte, 
ubicuiique cjusae locusquG po3- 
cehant, coarguimu3, detegemus- 
que etiamnum in paucia. tamen 
digna res est de qua plura dj- 
caotur, vel eo ipso, quod fniu- 
duUntiasimaartium plurimum in 
toto terraruni orbe plurimisque 
BBBCulis valuit. Aiiutoritateni ei 
maximmn fiiisse nemo tniretur ; 
quQndoquidem aula artium tres 
alias impcriasissitnaa humana; 
mentis conijjlexa in unam se re- 
dfigit. Natatti ]jrimiiQi e medi- 
cina nemo dnbitat, ac spetile aa- 
lutari irrcpsis&e velut LJtiorem 



sanctioretnque quammedicioam; 

its bUndiaNimJa deaideratissimis- ^ 
que promisais addidisse vires re- " 
ligiome, ad (jtiaa inaximc etiam- 
num caligat Luinauuni genua. 
Atqire ut hoc qnoque suggesae- 
rit iiiiscuiiise artes matheinati- v 
caa, nuUo ntin avitlo futura de fl 
sese acieiidi, ntqne ea de ctelo 
verissime peti credente. Itapoa- 
aessis honiinum sensibus triplici 
vinculo, iiitantum faatigii aaple- 
vit, ut liudieque ctiam in magna 
parte gentium prwvaleat, et in 
uritntf regyni rtgiVms iniperet, 
—Vide Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. 30.^ 
in principio. 
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I spun from physic. This opportunity of associating 
mathematical sciences was easily gained from that 
inbred desire which all men have of foreknowiog 
things concerning themselves, and from a prenotion 
that the foreknowledge of them is from heaven. 

I 8. The greater sovereignty these curious arts had 
gotten in the eastern natious, the more tbey comRiend 
the majesty of Christ's new-erected kingdom, which 
could so suddenly put them down, and cause the 'con- 
templators of such grand mysteries to sacrifice their 
books and labours to the simplicity of the gospel. It 
may be want either of leisure well to examine, or of 
capacity to conceive, or perhaps of present memory to 918 
recall exactly what I conceived of some Paracelsian 
wi'itings when I read them, makes me yet strongly 
jealous, lest as one devil more than the players had 
dressed is said to have appeared upon tlie stage, so 
some spirit more than natural doth sometimes inai- 
nuate himself into their curious extractions of spirits, 
and pretended search of medicines metaphysical. In 
Paracelsus himself, though I understood not all, yet 
some passages, I am certain, are so plainly impious, 
that no man which understands the principles of 
Christian religion will undertake to make any ortho- 
doxal construction of them. Besides the suspiciousness 
of their matter, the character of many of their writ- 
ings ministered more just occasion for us to think that 
one and the same spirit did breathe in their riddles and 
in heathen oracles, than the congruity of Averroes' and 
Mahomet's style did unto Ludovicus Vives, to avouch 
that he which liked well the writings of the one, could 
not much mislike the other's Alcoran- As their pre- 
tended mysteries are usually covered with the same 
veil of ambiguity and obscurity wherein seducing hea- 
' Vide AgIs xis. 19. 
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tbcuish oracles were enwrapped, so the evasions to 
salve their authors' credit, when success no way an- 
swers the expectation, are as obvious. Either tlie 
right lueaning of the rule was mistaken, or else there 
was some defect in the practice. That Paracehus and 
his followers are schisuiatical physicians is too well 
known, unless Galen and Hippocrates be not so ortho- 
doxal as the world accounts them. But how justly 
Paracelsus" and his followers'^ are charged by Erastus 
with the Arian heresy, and with other doctrines of 
devils, with superatitious charms, and magic spells, 
either unknown unto the ancient heathen, or detested 
by the more ingenious sort of them, I leave it to their 
censure which have better leisure and opportunity to 
examine, greater experience and deeper judgment to 
debate, the controversy betwixt them; only this per- 
haps I might in charity wish, that as no man may 
minister ordinary physic uuto others without license, 
so none might be admitted to read their speculations, 
or try the truth of their professed mysteries, without 
public approbation, not only of their sufficiency ia"! 
learning, but of their sincerity in religion. For cer-i 



" Omnem porro Jlaliometn- 
nonim nudaciaui ftuperat, quod 
homo, non ilicani impius, (nimis 
enim leve eat hoc Terbum,) seJ 
plane Tartareua, nudct aflirmare, 
spiritum mundi (tjui idem sit 
spiritus cum Epiritn corporis 
nastri) Filium Dei esse coii!*])i- 
ciium, minus puruiii et perfec 
tarn calore illo siio solari. — 
£rasti DjspuUt. pars tertia, pag. 

43- 

* His accedit, quod fl« Para- 
celsi disuipulutn esse non ncgat: 
quetn Arianum fuisse iiiinisco"- 
Httit, &c. Sane quos paulo no- 
tiores liabeo Piiracelaicoa [Ae 



illia Joquor ])rEecipue, qui magi- 
striini suuin omnilius classicis 
scripWribus non eXBcquare taii- 
tum, rcrum «tiam prieponertf aii- 
deiit) vel es certia argunientis, 
vel &x eorum script is, vel ei 
flirjicarum et faniilisrium ipgo- 
riini narratioue, perapesi tna^i^ice 
ptr qnani studiosos easei caba' 
lam et adeptam pliilasopliinni 
Paracelsi in os nobis palaoi lau- 
dare non -erube scunt ; quaa tarn 
ccrtum eat scelestie iiingiec pitrtes 
quasdnm esse, quam est certu 
me viverc; dum istik scribo, 
Ernatus, ibidem, pag. 47, 48. 
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tainly great are the temptations whereunto this new 
or late revived philosophy exposeth wits, (young espe- 
cially, or addicted to curiosity,) so great, as they can- 
not be prevented or resisted, but only by minds 
thoroughly grounded in the orthodoxal faith. Hyper- 
bolical force, or pretended virtue, assigned by them to 
their medicines, and the magnificence of the end pro- 
posed, naturally inspires indefatigable alacrity in seek- 
ing or trying means possible to effect it. And curiosity 
of long and eager search, not satisfied, will at length, 
be ready to tlasp with practices superstitiously curious 
rather than fail. Such of their principles as are ap- 
provable, perhaps more to be esteemed than the re- 
ceived maxims of eoramon philosophy or physic, are 
so interlaced with other stuff, or intimation of more 
hidden secresies, that they may seem laid but as baits 
to draw youths to an implicit belief of their high mys- 
teries, always clothed with a colour of religion, as if 
they were the only men which understood the grand 
mystery of the creation, and the precise manner of the 
resurrection. I should not much digress, though I 
should enlarge this caveat, intended only for young 
students, lest they should be deceived through vain 919 
philosophy. Even in Dorneyy (though he write more 



J Quicunque taletn iiegat me' 
dtcinum du.ri poss^, qum valfitt 
incorriiptibilitate sun qiiamvis 
com»pti«neiii iiidifFtfrenter cor- 
rigerc, cffihim inferiora susten- 
tare vel gubernsro negat. Sed 
ne Tideamur nature secretti lo- 
tiocinio prostituere vdlc, paiica 
de Ilia sapientim filiis sutliiriant : 
hi fncile quid per Ii.tc veliuius 
intt^lligutit. Qui vero uostnim 
ignorant itrtein et rident, fugiunt 
Iimc procul, quouiam illia in rui- 
nain est poaita: ut qfiterentt>s. 
iMn invcniaut, «t audientea noii 



intclligant. Non est projicien- 
dum rosas et miiTgQritaR ante 
porcos, ne pedibua eas, tanqnain 
betas labiJu t^orum in suet as, con* 
culcent. SapIenCiiE filii apiritUj 
non are hauriunt alimentum, ut 
mente magia quam corpoie vi- 
vant. IntBrim tauien, ut sitmi'^na 
&njia in corpore sano, cupiuntj 
donee a nature vinculo soluta, 
trja h(«!c in iiiiHm nirsu? unittij 
vivant in sternum. — DorniiMis in 
Clave Philoaopli. Chyiiiisticsa, 
1th. 3. in liu. 
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Chnstian-like than his master) there appears some 
Bpice of that spirit of pride which first sublimated 
physic into magic. It contents bim not that the 
matter of his medicines should be reputed tnily celes* 
tial, but his doctrine must be eiiBtyled heavenly; heM 
and his followers must be wisdom's children; their 
contruveuaries sons of folly, the brood of darkness. 
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0/ the special Nutriment wAicA the Poetry of tmcieii 
Times did afford to t/ie foremeiitiuited !^teds of Jdalatrij, 
with some other particular .illtarcuieuts to detiffbiful 
Super" fiiioH. That the same Nutriment vihich ft 
Superstition, being rightly prepared, may iiourinh DeV' 
tio}t. 
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] . He that is a poet by nature, or an habitual 
practitioner in the art of poetry, hath his witsB 
always tuned to such an high key or strain, as 
ordinary wits cannot reach, unless they he thereto 
intended or stretched by the actual impulsions of 
externals much affected, or some occasioned ferven- 
cy of desires. Fervency of desirics, though lodged 
in muddy breasts not seasoned with a drop of m 
Helicon, will entertain brute or inanimate creatures " 
with such speech and gestures, as if the one had 
reason, or the other sense. Oft doth extremity offl 
heat impel day-labourers, or fear of rain the busbaod- 
man, to entreat the wind as if it could hear as well ™ 
as it is heard; Blow wind, gentle wind blow, &c. ™ 
Many out of deep and inveterate discontent will 
vent their curses in poetical fury, though in rustic 
phrase, against the place wherein deserved mischief 
hath befallen them. Others out of the fulness of love, 
courteous nature, or affectionate compliment, will kiss 
the ground from which they have received extraor- 
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dinary good. As Charles the Fifth, after he had 
resigned the empire and bid the wars farewell, be- 
stowed his ogcitlum pacts upon the Spanish earth, 
whereto, in lieu of all benefits thence received, be 
Holemnlj' bequeathed the residue of his retired life, and 
his wearied limbs, when death should take them- 
And mariners after a tedious and dangerous voyage 
will salute the shore with compliment very suspicious 
to be daily practised by inhabitants. True imitation 
of affection, whilst it vents its fulness, is the best 
artificial motive to breed or stir affection in our 
auditors or spectators. From imitation of men*8 
speeches and gestures in like exigences of affection 
or plunges of vehement desires, came prosopopoeias 
first in request amongst rhetoricians ; a. form of 
speech very effectual and approvable in its right sub- 
ject, the circumstance of time and place duly observed. 
But the frequent use of it in panegyrical orations 
about martyrs' graves did first occasion that gross 
idolatry of invocation of saints ; although it came not 
till long after by degrees insensible, aa it were an 
huge cistern filling by continual droppings, to that 
height, wherewith it so swelled in the Romish church, gso 
as it had almost overflown the whole world besides. 
Yet as these panegyrics were very ancient, so the 
first beginning of prosopopceias might as easily occa- 
sion the heathen to mistake Christian devotions, as 
the unseasonable imitation of their first use did seduce 
Christians afterwards to an heathenish conceit of de- 
ceased martyrs. So short had the usual passage from 
these figurative and affectionate exclamations to ido- 
latrous invocation of men departed been, that the 
heathen, either out of their own experience that such 
prosopopoeias were introductions to deifications of men 
deceased, or from some relics of their first leaders' 
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dispositions propagated unto them, did dig the bodies 
of noble niartyi^ out of their graves, throwing* oth«n 
after torture into the sea, as fearing lest their enco- 
miasts should adore and worship them, after the same 
manner they themselves did their grand patrons, great 
benefactors, or heroics, whom breath of flattery, as 
the next discourse sheweth, sought of dead men to^ 
make living gods. m^ 

g. These exclamations were more rifely, more dan- 
gerous in poets than in orators, or such as used 
them not but upon external impulsion, and in a 
manner against their wills. As are the poets' Jiani< 
so is their nature : makers they are, and herein the; 
imitate the Maker of all things* that they coil things 
that are not as if they were^ and strive to infiise 
the spirit of life and motion into every subject] 
they take in hand ; as they feign Pygmab'on did 
into his image. So womanish are we all that 
are bom of women, that our delightful and choice 
conceits desire always to have their pictures drawn 
in seemly lustre and proportion, and we solace otir 
internal fancies with looking on these outward images, 
as gentlewomen do themselves by gazing on their 
own faces represented unto them in a favourable glass. 
Of thoughts or fancies the poet is the only pieturer. 
iSueh amongst the heathen as had the right trick 
of this art, would always either invest their matter 
with the shape, or grace it with the presence of some 
goddess, nor matter nor manner of speech ordinary 
or merely human could content them. From thisH 
strong bent of affection joining with the high strain 
of speech, or invention peculiar to poets, did their 
fervent wishes or ejaculations hit that point in a, 
moment, whereto others' affectionate exclamations or 
rhetorical prosopopoeias did rather slide than fly. 
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The wind, whiles it is apprehended as a messenger 
of love, is placed above his rauk : 

Daphn'i feral iih\ veittus ad aurea ! 

So is the air madt; by another poet in a manner 
joint sharer with God in invocations for revenge : 
Aadiat luee slher, quiifue at Dens ullor in illo, 

O heavens, O God, liear this, 
Who in tlie heavuns avenger is. 

These artificial forms of speech^ by process of time 
and opportunity, became patterns of practice in earnest 
unto others ; and lifeless creatures, to whom such 
prayers or wishes were thus by way of poetical 
compliment tendered, did sometimes encroach upon 
the express titles of God, to whom invocation is only 
due. 

SoiiHi*, (fules rerum. placvlissime, Somne. ileoriim, 
Paj: arilmi, quern vurafugit, tu pectora dtiria 
Fessa mmuieriis muLes, reparoiqve labwiJ, 

O Sleep, tlie sweetest of all goda, 

tbat givest &IE things rest ; 
The peace of mind, that scores all caien, 93^ 

with labour Lard oppress'd ; 
Our bodies thou dost Tecreale, 

and with new strength invest. 

Another heroical poet makes the princess (which had 
exposed her husband to the sword by instigating him 
to recover his right by it) present her supplications to 
dumb creatures, whilst she sought her husband's corpse 
by night amongst the slain, in such a style, as were 
enough to cast a musing reader into a waking dreara 
or imagination that the walls, the houses, thti very 
soil whereon she trod, had been animated with some 
peculiar genius capable of friendship and foehood : 

y [Ovid. Met. lib. li. 623.] 
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HoTtiit Argia, dexlramque ad m(tnia tendetia, 
Vrbs optata prius: nunc teclu hontilia Tlmba: 
El tamen tllctsas reddis si cattfagU umbras. 
Sic qituqite dtilce solum'. 

With grief u'ergrosm to Tlitban walls her suppliant Iiands «he 

bends ; 
Oh city late too dearly lov'd (since l<iv« in sorrow ends). 
Now hostile Thebes; yet no thou will'sl my conaort's corpsa^ 

rcBtow, 
Still shalt thou be & soil to ^e p4 dettr ns heretofore. 
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These or tlie like speeches of heathen pwtB, if by 
Christians they may not be tittered without reproof, 
Lactantius his censure of Tully for his too lavish 
rhetorical prosopopoeia made unto Philosophy ehall 
save me a labour, " ' "^O Philosophy, the guide of life, 
the searcher out of virtue, the banisher of vice, with- 
out thee not only we thy followers should be no 
bodies, but even the life of mankind could be nothJBg 
worth, for thou hast been the foundress of laws, theS 
mistress of manners and discipline.' As if forsooth," 
Baith this author, " Philosophy itself could take any 
notice of his words, or as if He rather were not to be 
praised which did bestow her. He might with asfl 
good reason have rendered the like rhetorical thanks 
to his meat and drink ; for without these the life of 
man cannot consist, howbeit these are things without 
sense. Benefits they are, but they can be no bene-l 



' Statins, [12. 155.] 

^ O vitee Philosophia dux (in- 
qnit). virtutis indagatrix, es- 
pultrixque vitioruin, quid non 
mado DOS, S'Cd ouinino vita bo- 
miniim sine te ease potuisset ? 
Tu inventri-x legam, tu magi- 
Etra moruni ac dieciplinEe fuisti : 
quAgi verp aliquid per bs ipsa 
seiitiret, ac non potiuH ille Inci. 
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dajiduB esset, qui earn tribuit? 
Potuit eodeni modo gratias agere 
cibo, et potui; quia sine his re«^| 
bus vita constare non poasit ; in " 
quibua lit sensus, its beneficii 
nihil eat. Atqtii ut ilia, corporis 
iilimenta sunt, sic aniniEe sapi- 
Bntia. — Jjactan. de fal&a ^s.pi- 
*ntia, lib. 3. cap, 13. 
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factors. As tliey are the nourishment of the body, 
so is wisdom or true philosopliy of the soul," 

3. That the semiuaries of poetry should be the chief 
nurses of idolatry, argues how apt the one is to bring 
forth the other ; or rather, how both lay liiie twins iu 
the womb of the sanae unpurified affection, usualiy 
begotten by one spirit. Woods and fountains, as 
every schoolboy knowetb, were held chief mansions 
of the Muses, to whose courts the poets resorted to do 
their homage, invoking their aid as the goddesses 
whom they most renowned, hereto allured by the 
opportunity of the place. The pleasant spectacle and 
sweet resounds which woods and shady fountains 
aifford, will sublimate illiterate spirits, and tune or 
temper minds, otherwise scarce apt for any, to retired 
contemplations. They are to every noise as an organ- 
ized body to the soul or spirit which moves it ; gentle 
blasts diffused through them do so well symbolize 
with the internal agitations of our miuds and spirits, 
that when we hear thein we seem desirous to undei*- 
stand tbeir language, and learn some good lesson from 
them. And albeit they utter not expressly what we 
conceive, yet to attentive and composed thoughts they 
inspire a secret seed or fertility of invention, especially 
sacred. 

4. But is or was the notion of the Deity naturally<)22 
more fresh and lively in these seminaries of hea- 
thenish poetry, than in other places? Yes, every 
unusual place or spectacle, whether remarkably beau- 
tiful or ghastly, imprints a touch or apprehension of 
some latent invisible power as president of what we 
see. Seneca's observation to this purpose will open 
unto us one main head or source of heathenish idol- 
atry, which well cleansed might add fertility to Chris- 
tian devotion : In uuoquoque virorwni hoaoriim [qiiis 

JACKSON, VOL. IV. N 
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Detiir inrerhnn est) habitat Deits. To prove this coii-] 
elusion, that God is near us, even within xis, tbii 
he leads us : " ""If tliou light on a grove thickset with] 
trees of such unusual Antiquity and height as that the) 
take nwny the sight of heaven by the thickness of 
their branches overspreading one another ; the height 
of the wood, the solitariness of the place, and the| 
iincouthncss of the close and continued shade in the 
open air, do jointly represent a kind of heaven on 
earth, and exhibit a proof tmto thee of some divine 
power present. Or if thou chance to ste a deu whose 
Bpncious concavity hath not been wrought hy thafl 
hand-labour of men, but by causes natural, which 
have BO deeply eaten out and consumed the stones, 
that they Iiave left a hangitig niountaiu to overspread, 
it like a canopy, tlio sight likewise will affect the mind 
with some touch or apprehension of religion. Wdd 
adore the Iieads of great rivers," &e. Vide para( 
8 and 9 of this chapter^ 

5. And because superstition can hardly sprout, but 
from the degenerate and cornipt seeds of devotion, 
wicked spirits did haunt these places most, which they 
perceived fittest for devout affections. As sight ofj 
such groves and fountains as Seneca describes would 
nourish afTection ; so the affeetion, naturally desiroi 
to enlarge itself, woidJ, with the help of the spirit'i 
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*• Si tibi occurrit vcturtis a»- 
boribiia et solitam aJtiLiidincm 
egrcssis frt^tjuena liicus, et con- 
Bpectum cceli densitate ramorimi 
alioruni bIjos protege ntiuni sul- 
inoveiLS : Ola jiroccritas sylvan ct 
stcTctum loci, et adniiratiu um- 
hne, in tiperto tarn dcnsw ati^iic 
CDUtinuK, tideni tibi nuaiinis fa- 
cit. Et si quis specus t^xis pe- 
nitUE exLi'sis nioiitem sitHpondc. 
rit, non manii fncttis, scd tiAttirii- 



libua CQitftia in tanta.111 l^iiitabei 

excavatiis: iiiiiinuin tuum qiis- 
dnni rL^ligionJs suspicions percu- 
tiet. IVI itgiioruni fiumiiitini ca.^H 
pita Veti^mtntir : subitu eX ab-^| 
dito vaati atnnis eruptio araa ti^ 
bet : colunlur aquarutn calcnti- 
uni fiintea : ct btagna f)u.i:'daiii 
Tel opacitus vel immensa altitu-^ 
do sacravit. — Seneca, Enistolfl 

41. Liib. 5-] ; 
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sleights and instigations, incite the supers I ill ous to 
make their groves more retired and sightly. Thus, 
like cunning' auglera, they firat bait the plactia, and 
then fish them ; and their appearance being most usual 
when men's minds were thus tuned to devotion, the 
eye would easily seduce the heart to fnsteu his afiei-- 
tions to the place wherein they appeared as more 
sacred than any other. And to the spirits thus ap- 
pearing, as to the sole lords and owners of the delight- 
ful aoil and chief patrons of these hewitching rites and 
custoins, they thought their best devotions were not 
too good. 

6. Throughout the story of the judges and kings of 
Israel we may observe how groves were as the ban- 
queting houses of false gods, the traps and gins of 
sacrilegious superstition. For this cause, in all sup- 
pressions of idolatry, the tommisaion runs jointly for 
cutting down groves and demolishing altars* So God> 
Deut. vii. 5, after eommandment given to desti-oy 
the Amoritos, addcih this injunction withal: J'e s/iafl 
overthrow their alfars, and brca/e dowti theh' ^yifkir,^ ; 
and ye shall cut down their groves, and hum their 
graven images with jire. And unto Gideon, the firsts 
in my remembrance, to whom tliis warrant was in 
particular directed. Throw down the altar of Baal 
thai thy father hath laade, and cut down the grove 
that is by it, Judg. vi. 35. And Ilezekiali, whiles he 
removed the high places and brake the idolfl, cut down 
the groves^ 3 Kings xviii. 4. The like did Josias after 
him, 2 Kings xxjii. 14i. How available either this 
destruction of groves was to the extirpation, or the 
cherishing of them to the growth anil increase of 
idolatry, the good success of Jagello his like religious 9S3 
policy in winning the Lithuanians (his stiffly idolatrous 
and strangely Buperstitious countrymen) luito Chris- 
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tian religion^ may inform us. I relate the story at 
large as 1 fiud it, because it coutains fresh and lively 
ejipfriiiients as well of this present, as of divers other 
observations id tbis treatise ; and no man will easily 
distrust ancient reports when he sees them paralleled 
by iiiodern and neighbour examples. " *Thc common 
sort," saith mine author, speaking of the Lithuanians 
about two hundred years ago, " was very stiff, and 
would hardly endure to be entreated to relinquish their 
religion, being formerly accustomed to worship the fire 
for God, and to adore the thunder and lightning with 
divine honour; set groves, or trees in common woods 
of unusual height, had such authority from antiquity 
for their sacred esteem, that to cut or bum them, or 
offer them any violence, was reputed a sacrilege 
fearful, as would instantly provoke vengeance divine. 
But the woods and groves being at length cut dowi^, 
and wasted, mthout the destruction or harm of any 
employed in this business, they grew more tractable, 
and (as if the woods had taught them obedience) 
began to believe the king's authority and coinmand,^^ 
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f Actum autein in eo con- 
ventu, UlsdiHlao rege auctorp, 
de yliintanda catholica in Li- 
tliHanifi fidf, et idtilonun cultu 
penltrus abolendo memoratur : 
ubi rex nou modo boni Prin- 
Cipisj seij n't np<)9toIi mOnwa 
susceptt. Nam aon solum pro-- 
poacndis vulgo prwrniis, scd do- 
cenJis etjuni, ut voce, ae ora- 
tionc jjiovendis, criidiendisque 
popuJis tanta ejaa occalucrat. 
pQlicHtia, lit nemo Iiac in parte 
rege superior, \'ix similiB aliquis 
spL'ctaretur. Dura poni^ et in- 
esorubllis ndmodiitii velc^ri cultu 
rclinfjuciida txtiterat muliitudo, 
utpote qus ig.icin pro Deo co- 
lerp, fulmini diviiios lionores d€- 



ferre, lacos. ct excelsas arbor 
in sylvis s&crosanctas hat 
antiqwitus consueverat, qaas 
ferro, iiut flamm;i, aiit deniijue^ 
uUa alia violure mtione nee 
D^Que tutiim ri^ebatur. Venii 
tninivero cuiii jussu, et autor 
late regia illit partim oppressa.] 
partini exscissa, devastataqum 
€K.titissent, nee cujiisijuani aut 
interitus, aut Isssio exinde se~ ' 
queretur : turn vero sensim ef- 
fect i Litbuani molborcs, T^j^io 
mandiito, et auturitati cedeie cbc- 
perunt, et tandem ctiam Cfiristo 
iiomeu dare, et catUolicam reli- 
giou*m certatira siiseipcTC min)- 
me dubitarunt. — Varsevitiua io,. 
Piirall. p, lag. ed. 1604, 
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becoming at length forward professors of Christian 
religion- 

7. The like superstitions fear had Constantine's re- 
solution in refoiination expelled out of the Egyptian, 
who would have pereuaded him, that if he took their 
sacred ell or fathom out of Serape's temple, the river 
Niluij, which was under this conceited god's patronage, 
would cease to flow: 

At ille 

Labitur, et Isilwtiir in omne ■volubilis Eevum. 

But whether angels had not graced these nuraeries of 
devotion by their appearance unto God's servants in 
them, (especially before the law was given,) is easilier 
questioned than determined. The general observation 
of errors springing from ancient truths imperfectly 
related, makes me suspect, that the apparition of angels, 
or manifestation of God's presence, in like places unto 
holy men, and their demeanour upon such manifesta- 
tions, was by preposterous imitation drawn to au- 
thorize the idololatrieal worship of such spirits as the 
heathen had seen in visible shape; as also of the su- 
perstitious esteem or reverence of the places them- 
selves : for in Constantine's time, as Eusebina tells 
us, the heathens had erected their altars in the oaken 
grove of Mainhree, in which the three angels appeared 
to Abraham. 

8. But whether Constantine, though much offended 
with the altar, did with it destroy the grove, is uncer- 
tain. For albeit the title of the chapter containing 
this story in our English Eusebius takes it as granted 
that he did, the test notwithstanding leav^js it doubt- 
ful, if not more probable, that he did not. Nor was it 
necessary he should in this case follow the example of 
Josias or Hezekias, having that liberty which they bad 
not, to build a temple in the same place to the Lord, 

n3 
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unto zealous devotion in whose service the grove raight^ 
alTortl uo tess plenty of fuel thau it bad done to hea- 
.'4thenish superstition and idolatry. For tbat which 
feedeth superstition through want of instruction only, 
or through licensed oppurtunities, not naturally, not of 
itselfi would prove best nutriment of true devotion to 
such as have the spirit of grace or wisdom to digest 
it; especially if the practices which nourish supersti-J 
tion be controlled by plausible custom or authority. 
No afTtxtioa more fertile of either than the poetical 
temper, according as it is well or ill employed. No 
place yields such opportunities for growth, eithei" of 
root or branch, as woods or groves, or like shrouds oc^ 
receptacles of retired life : nor could the sight, 
solitary frequenting any. of these, have nursed suet 
strange superstition in the heathen, but only by sug- 
gesting a livelier notion of the Grodhead than usui 
objects could occasion. And if other men's minds he 
of the same constitution with mine, our apprehensions 
of the true God as Creator have a kind of spring, 
when he renews the face of the earth: Pra^sentenique 
refert qufvlibet herha Deum. The sudden growth of j 
every grass points out the place of hia presence; thai 
variety of flowers and herbs suggests a secret admira-j 
tion of bis inexpressible beauty. In this respect, the} 
frequency of sermons seems most necessary ia cities I 
and great towns, that their inhabitants, who (as one 
wittily observetb) see for the most part but the works 
of men, may daily hear God speaking unto themjB 
whereas such as are conversant in the fields and wooda 
continually contemplate the works of God. And no- 
thing naturally more apt to awaken our minds, and 
make them feel or see his operations, than the growth 
of vegetables, or the strange motions or instincts of i 
creatures merely sensitive. The secret increase orj 
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fructification of vegetables without any inherent Jiic- 
tion or motive faculty, and the experience of sensitives 
accomplishing their ends more certainly without any 
sparkle of reason, than man doth his hy reasonable 
contrivance or artificial policy, moved some heathens 
to adore groves, woods, birds, and sensitive creatures 
almost of every kind for gods, who yet neither wor- 
shipped dead elements or living men. Dead elements 
they neglected, because their qualities less resemble 
the operations of the living God, with some notions of 
whose nature they were inspired. Living meu they 
much admired not, iu that the cause of every action 
which they effect, and the manner of bringing their 
ends about, was too well known. They saw little* it 
seemeth, in their neighbours, but what they knew to 
be in themselves, whom they had no reason to take 
for gods : and if one should have worshipped another, 
perhaps the rest would have failed them fools, as birds 
or other creatures would Iiave done, so they had known 
what worship meant : howbeit, such men in every age 
as could either reveal secrets to come, or bring thiiigs 
to pass beyond the observation or experience of former 
human wits, were even in their life accounted as gods, 
or near friends unto some god. 

9- Others again, that would have scorned to wor- 
ship men, or almost any other live creature, otherwise 
than upon these terras, did adore the heads or first 
springs of ''rivers, whose continual motion to feed the 
streams that flow from them, without any visible ori- 
ginal whence their own store should be supplied^ is 
by nature (not stifletl by art) a sufficient motive to call 
the invisible Creator and Fountain of all things to 
man's remembrance. And some again, whom sight of 



■1 Vide unnotutioDem ex St^ni^s, ]nRig. 4. bujus capitis, 
N 4 
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ordioary fountains did less affect, were put in mind of 
some divine invisible cause or prime mover by the 
annual overflow of Nilus*, or the like esperirnenta 
inscrutable by course of nature. The admirable rf. 
fects of Nilus' overflow were the cause of that irre- 
ligious and brutish disposition wliicb Seneca' uoteth 
in the Egyptian husbandmeu : 
nott Heuw aralarum in £gypla calum aspicite. 

No [iloughman in f^^'pt Inoka townrds heaven. 

The like bath a Roman poet : 

Tg firnpter mrlim tellus lua poitulat iiabra, 

Anda net Pluvh SKpjjRcal htrha Juvi*^ . 
Egyptian earth save Nilus" Btreams no water knows ; 
No piirclied grass or Jove, qt ■nois-t'eii'd air there woos. 

The eoil, being mellowed with this river, seemed less 
beholden to heaven than Athens was, where (as some 
collect) the art of tilling the ground was first invent 
amongst the Gredans. Albeit, I rather think it w. 
the dryness of the soil, wherein that famous city stood 
which occasioned that idololatrical emblem, whence 
some bave taken occasion to conjecture that the art of 
tillage was first manifested there. Atken'is ubi ratd 
colendi agrum 2>fifnfim ostensa esse Greeds dicitur. 
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^ Adeo Butem natuTB hunc 
a.iii]iem supra reliquos omnes ex- 
tulit, ut GO tempore increscat, 
quo niaxime uata fervoribiis terra 
aquani desiderat, expleturn an- 
nuLim sitiui : ciiui in eu. parte, 
qua ^gyptus in Etliiopiam ver- 
git, nuLlk Qut raris imbribua a.A- 
versusKicuitatem adjuvetur. Cu- 
jiLS incremeiiti freeundissimi ra- 
tio aoli divinitiiti accepts ferenda 
tst : frn^tra etiiiii alin^^i (^uisqua.in 
rntioiies scrutubitur. Et forte 
hoc proiniio a. mimili origine 
J)eu3 j^igyptuRi reiiiiinerari vu- 



luit, pToesnens fore nt Christus 
Becurus in en lateret, et Herod«tn 
CTuentuin eviideret. — Format r lib. 

2. p. 229. ^ 

' GyiniioKopliiHtfe Nilum vai^ 
uerantur niayno cultu, ipaumque 
aquaoi terraniquesiiiiulcssc pr^c-. 
dicunt. — Ibid. p. 230. ^| 

e Why the Egyptians, ne^V 
lecting heaven, did overesteem 
tie river NiJuSf see aectioa !■ 
chap. 4. par. 4. of this book. 

li TibuU. 1, vii. 25. Vic 
cUfUn Plin. in Panegyr- k- 3o. 
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simu/ackrum terrw exfi/isse suppliciter a Jove plu- 
viam coniprecantis, scribit Paumnicis. — Cornar.de Re 
Viniteria, lib. i. cap. 9. p. 5^. ed. I60*. Some, whe- 
ther half Christiana or mere pagans, ranked by the 
ancient in the beadroU of heretics, have held the mari- 
gold, and like flowers, not uncapable of divine honour 
by reason of their live sympathy with the sun. The 
ancient Galls did offer sacrifice nnto the mistletoe', be- 
cause the manner of its origiua] is without example in 
vegetables, being caused {as they conceived) rather by 
secret celestial influences, than by any earthly or mate- 
rial propagation. So easily are minds apt to admire 
things strange and uncouth, drawn through curiosity 
of observation unto superstition and idololatrical per- 
formance. That in strange predictions we should ap- 
prehend the working of a divine wisdom which we 
Apprehend not in our ordinary cogitations, though in 
them he always work, falls out no otherwise, than the 
like error in the common sort of heathen, in whom 
trees of unusual height, or like spectaclcBj did raise an 



i Non est omittenda in ea re 
et GalliaruBi admiratio. Nihil 
babent Druidse (ita suos appel. 
lant magos) visco, et arbore, in 
qua gignatur (ai modo ait robur) 
sacratiug. Jam per ae roborum 
eligunt lucos, nee ulla sacra 
sine ea fronde conficiitnt, ut 
inde appetlati quoqufe iiiterprc- 
tatiune GriEca po^int Dmidx 
videri. Eniirivero ijuicquid ad- 
nastatur illig, e ccelo missum pu- 
tant, signumque esse elects ab 
ipso Deo arbaris. Est autem id 
ranmi admodum inventu, et re- 
pCTtum magna rdigione petitur : 
(;t ante ooinia sexta luna, qu» 
prindpia mensium annorumque 
bis facit, el seculi post tri'Ce- 
simiim annum, quia jam virinm 



aliunde Iiabeat, tiec eit sui di- 
midia, Omnia, sstiuntetn appel- 
lantea suo vocabulot sacriliciia 
epnlisque rite sub arboie prte- 
puratis, duos adtnovent candidi 
coloris tauroe, quorum coniua 
tunc primum vinciantur. Sncer- 
dos Candida vests cultus arbo- 
reu sciuidit : Mce aurea demtttit ; 
candido id exdpitur sago. Turn 
deinde rictimas smniolant, pre- 
cantes ut euudi donum Deaa 
proapeTum faciat his quibns de- 
derit. Foecunditateni eo pota 
dari cuiciuique animalium sterili 
arbitrantur: contraijiie venena 
Duiii]» esse rcQiedio. Tanta 
gentimn in rebus frivolls ple- 
rumque religio est.— Piin. Nat. 
Hist lib, 16. [in fine.] 
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imagination of God's presence, which sight of grass, of 
ordinary herbs or lower shnibs, (tbough in the lowest 
of them be be coDtinually present,) could not prompt 
unto their drowsy fantasies. As seldom are our imagi- 
nations so thi'ouglity awaked, as to take expre^ 
notice of God's presence without strong pushes of un- 
usual aceideiits, or violent incursion of unacquainted 
objects. Much familiarity breeds contempt of their 
persons, whose presence, were it rare and uncouth, 
Would beget admiration, awe, and reverence. This i*x- 
periinent, so certain in civil eonvereation, that it ig now 
grown into a proverb, is rooted in that uudoubted 
maxim in niattei-s natural, A constietis nulla jU 
jiitssio, and it bears no better fruit in matters theo- 
logical. For albeit God's presence be mqsl intimate in 
our souls, and his working in other creatures mani- 
fested unto our eyes ; yet because this contact of his 
presence is perpetual, and the manifestation of his 
power continually obvious, we usually have no sense 
or feeling of the one or other, until it touch us after 
some unusual manner, or open our eyes by presenting 
them with wonders. Howbeit, whilet these are absentj 
to shake off the slumber, and to inapt us that arej 
Christ's ministers to be affected with God's presence 
such abstraction of ourselves from secular turhulencit 
as tlie poets used would be much available. 

nog Carmina seceisum scribenlis et olia quiirtmt^. 

Good rerses alwsiyB do require 
A vacant mind and sweet retire. 

Anothei- thought he always lost himself in the great) 
press at Rome, without hope of finding himself, till he 
and his wits met again at his rural home: Miiii me 
reddetttin (igeU'tK And is it possible we should not 



••Ovid. Triat. i. 41. 



I HorHce, I Epifit. 14. i. 
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perceive a great loss of God's presence, so long as we 
coutinue io places filled only with the sound of secular 
conteBtioQS or debateraents, wherein the woi-ld and 
devil find opportunity to enstamp their image upon 
our souls, preventing all impression of matters hea- 
venly? But wheu we come into solitary or uncouth 
placea, either decked with native comeliness and un- 
borrowed beauty) or never soiled by secular commerce 
or frequency ; the conceit of God and his goodness 
gains first possession of our vacant thoughts, and ra- 
visheth our minds with the fragrancy of his pi-esence. 
To have some place of retire, which hath been witness 
of no thoughts but sacred, is a great help unto devo- 
tion; the renewed sight or remembrance of every 
circumstance or local adjunct occasions us to resume 
our former cogitations without any curb or irapedi' 
inent, which in places wherein our minds have much 
run on other matters we can hardly prosecute without 
interruption or mixture of worldly toys. 

10. Would God it were free to make that harmless 
use 01- application of these observations unto others, 
which I have often made, and hope to make each day 
more than other^ unto myself. And though I expect 
not the concurrence of many men, no not of my bre- 
thren and companions, to second me in my desire of 
that reformation, which I have no great cause to hope 
I shall ever see in this land, yet can I not deem it a 
fruitless labour to pour forth my wishes in the world's 
sight before Him who alone can do all things : " And 
what is it thy servant, O Lord, could most desire to see 
or bear, before he go hence, and be no more seen or 
heard amongst the eons of mortal men ? That thy tem- 
ples throughoiit this land might be more secluse, and 
the lives of thy ministers more x-etired ; that uo action, 
speech, or gesture, which bears the character of couver- 
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sation secular, or merely civil, should once so much as 
present itself to our senses, whiles we approach thy 
dwellings; that in these short passages from our pri' 
vate lodgings (o thy secluse and silent courts^ wi 
might perceive as great an alteration in our behariour 
and affections, as if we had gone out of an old world 
into a new, or travelled from one kingdom to another 
people." ^ 

11. Had not those prinleges of retired life, where- 
with superstition Iiad bkst her children, been held too 
glorious by refunners of religion for reformed devo- 
tion to enjoy; the ingenuous poverty of the English 
clergy might have made the wliole world rich in all 
manner of spiritual knowledge. The loss of nionas' 
terial possessions had been light, if, as iu temporal 
states, the honour (with isome competent portion o^ 
ancient inheritance) remains entire unto the next heir 
male, while the greatest part of the lands possessed by 
the father goes for dowry unto his daughters; so that _ 
liberty of enjoying themselves, which had been peculiar^ 
to them before all privileges of secular nobility, which 
impaired them, might have been reserved to the sons 
of Levi, though but with some comers of their ancient 
retired mansions, whose magnificence had brought 
them unto nothing. Retired life Itself is such 
hidden treasury, as were it within ken of possibility- 
be regained in those om* days, ecclesiastical dignitiesi^ 
927 though offered gratis, would without equivocation 
freely refused, even by such as best deserve them. He 
that now brings iron would bring brass, instead of 
brass we should have silver, instead of silver gold, to- 
wards the rebuilding of God's temple ; or he that now 
scarce brings; any quantity of better metal well refined 
to this good work, would bring pearl, topaz, the onyx, 
and every precious stone in great abundance. But 
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DovF, through want of these sacred gardens, wliich 
might have been stored with spiritual simples, the 
infectious disease of these atheistical and sacrilegious 
times is become incurable in the physicians themselves. 
Ambition, even in God's messengers, overgrowetli age, 
and makes us more undiscreet and childish iu the 
period of maturity than we were in any part of our 
infancy. For few if any of na^ or aeldom if at any 
time of our childhood, have longed to put on our best 
apparel towarda bedtime. And yet what tricks and 
devices, over and above all that Machiavel hath medi- 
tated^ do we put io practice, rather to overburden, than 
invest our souls with titles of dignity and honour* 
■whilst our windingsheets do expect us, ns having 
one foot in the grave; within whose territories plough- 
men are full compeers to kings; where the spade may 
challenge precedence of the sceptre; where the uiitre 
may not contest with the mattock. 

CHAP. XXI. 

Of Jdf}lafry occasioned from inordinate Affection toward* 
Friends deceased^ or ceremonious Sotemniiits at Ftmet^ls. 

1. The implanted notion of the Godhead, which 

with diversity of affections hatU its spring and fall, 

was in some heathens so buried^ that nothing but 

sorrow for friends departed, or affection towards public 

benefactors, could revive it. Such were the Au- 

gilae"', a people of Afric, which had no gods besides 

the ghosts of men deceased. Their error, though 

gross, was linked in a double chain of truth : the one, 

that souls of men deceased did not altogether cease 

to be; the other, that the things which are seen 

™ Aiifi;il(E, et ipsi Africa; po- cliris iricuLanteB. ut mela nlij- 

puli, iiulios (leos putaruiit iirs- que prodiderunt. — Gycaldua Iiis- 

ler defunctommmtines, a quibuB tor. Deoruin, syntagma i. pog. 

responna petere solebMil, sejiul- fi. 
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were ordered and governed by unseen powers ; yet 
loath they were to believe any thing, "whieh in 
some sort they had not seen, or pert-eived by some 
sense. Hence did their general notion miscarry in 
the descent unto particulars, prostrating itself before 
sepulchres filled with dead bones, and consulting souls 
departed. Though not iu the negative, yet in the 
affirmative part of these men's verdict concerning the 
godfi, most heathens upon occasions did concur. The 
superstition might easily be either bred or fed from 
an opinion so probable to moat in speculation as 
opportunity would easily draw all to the practice. 
The grand censurer", while he denies "deceased 
ancestors to be any whit affected with the weal or 
misery of posterity," implies this to have been a 
received opinion before his time, for such, for the 
most part, he either refutes or refines. This principle 
being once settled in men's minds, strong impulsions 
either of hope or fear would extort such prayei-s 
and supplications to friends or ancestors departed* 
as upon like occasions should have been tendered 
to them living. And the supplicants, not knowing 
any set means of procuring audience before i>atrous 
now absent and out of sight, would try all they 
had known in like cases practised by others, or could 
invent themselves. Sacrifices, amongst other meansSfl 
928 were as the common lure to woo ghosts or spirita 
unto familiar conference, or, at least, take notice of 
suits exhibited, and to manifest their answers by th 
etfect. Thus Alexander", though a prince of Arist 



1 AristGt. Ethic, lib. i. c. ii. 

1 Vigtaitiid poBtfiTiam domo 
discesscrit tile, Sestoii pervenit. 
lude in eJeunta profecUis, Pro- 
tefiilao super ipsius tiimu m 
Baciificnt : quoJ Protesiians cre- 
ditur, GraeoTum qui cum Agii- 
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niemiione ad Ilium miiitarunt, 
primBB in Astam pedcm intu- 
llssf. Sacriti-cii vuro scnpus Iiic 
erat, tit feliciur ijisi quam Pro-, 
tesilao descensus in Asisi 
essct. — ArrianUB de Expedite 
Alex. 1. I. p. 12, 
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tie's instructing^ being now bound for Asia, offered 
sacrifice to Protesilaus upon his tomb, with sniiplica- 
tioii for better success than he to whom he oft'ered 
sacrifice Iiad there found, being slain in the Trojan 
War, Did the great monarch (as we may conjecture) 
think that the soul of this Grecian worthy, not 
pacified with sueb offerings, would envy better suc- 
cess unto his successors of Greece? or did he rather 
hope that Protesilaits, by resolute adventure and un- 
timely death, had merited a warrant from the gods 
to grant safe conduct unto Grecian nobles that upon 
just quarrels invaded Asia? For the reason why 
Alexander should sacrifice to him before any other, 
was in that he of all the Grecian captains had set 
first foot in Asia; as if by death he had taken 
possession of" protectorship over his countrymen in 
like expeditions. But whatsoever motive Alexander 
had to this idolatry, from that general improvement 
of men's esteem of others' worth and virtue absent 
in respect of them present, many nations were prone 
to adore them as godg after death whom they honoured 
and reverenced above others, yet with human honour 
only, whiles they lived. From this observance amongst 
the Grecians p Callistheiies ingeniously and wittily 
refutes Anaxarchus, persuading the Macedonians to 
give divine honour to Alexander, ready enough to 
receive it before his death. "Whatsoever the barba- 
rians may practise," saith this Grecian philosopher, 
" Greece, I know, hath no such custom, nor did our 
ancestors worship Hercules a^ a godj so long as he 
conversed among them in human shape, nor after 
his death until the Delphic oracle had so appointed." 
AnaxarchuB, on the contrary, thought it a great inde- 
corum not to give that honour to the emperor whiles 
P Ari-iiin. 1. 4. p. 85. 
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he lived, whitli he doubted not would by public 
consent be designed unto Iiim after death. The like 
parasitical hurnour of the Thasians, a people of Greece, 
had travailed before of like idolatry, but brought forth 
only a mtmorable jest in that wise king Agesilatis^ 
uuto wliom such proffered service smelled too ranklj 
of base flattery. " My masters," quoth he, *' hatl 
your city the authority or art of making gods ? 11 
it have, I pray let US see what manner of gods you 
can make yourselves; and then perhaps I shall be^ 
content to be a god of your making." " 

2. -The Platonical opinion of the soul's enlargement 
in her priucipal facidtles after delivery from thtsH 
walking prison, which she carries about with her, did 
secretly water and cherish the former seeds of error. 
For consequently unto this doctrine, men might think, 
that they who by their wit (especially) had done much 
good whiles they lived in the body, would be able to J 
do much more after their dissolution. So Herod' 
thought John Baptist had brought more skill out of 
that world whereunto he had sent his soul before the 
natural time of her departure, than in his first life he J 
had been capable of ; for John in his lifetime wrought 
no miracles. Not only the commonly conceived dig- 
nity of the soul separated from the body, but the time 
or manner of its separation, did much instigate minds«fl 
otherwise that way bent, to gross superstition and 
idolatry. The magicians that lived at Athens when 
Plato ^ died} offered isacrilice to his soul, supposing him 



1 Vide Plutnrchum. 

f Then king Herod heard of 
him ; {fof his name ivns upread 
abrifaii ;) ifiid said, John Baptist 
is Tixert again from lin dead, 
and ifierefbrc ^retU tvvrhs are 
Kro»ght hfi lihii. jMnrlt vi. 14. 
Vide Mattli. xiv. 1, a. 




* Pinto ipfse ad senectiitein se 

diliyeutiapertiilit. Enit quidem 
corpus validum ac forte sortitus, 
et illi nonien IntitiiJo pectnria 
fecerat : sed navij^ntiones iic pe- 
rlcula multum detraxenint viri- 
buH : pnrsimonia tampii, et eonint 
qiiffi ikviditi^tem evocant Hindus, 
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to have been more thao man, because he died on his 
birthday, haviog fulfilled the most perfect number 10939 
his Course of life, whose length was just fourscore 
years and one. But to this particular superstition, 
the causes mentioned in the eighteenth chapter had 
their joint concurrence. Quirinus and Romulus' (whe- 
ther two or one) were in Tully's judgment rightly 
reputed gods after death, because good men whilst 
they lived, and (as it seems he thought) no way dis- 
enabled for doing good stilJj inasmuch as they enjoyed 
eternity in their souls. And Trismegist", catechising' 
his son in the Egyptian art of making gods, tells him 
his grandfather> (who was the first inveDtor of physic,) 
being gone to heaven in soul, or (to use his phrase) 



et diligens gui tul«k, pi$t-dukit 
iUom ad senectutem, multia pro- 
bibentibus causis. Ham hoc 
scia, pnto, Platoni diligentiffi suje 
beuelicio contigisse, quod natali 
Buo decessit, et annum unum 
atqiie octogesimum tmplevit, 
sine tiUa deductione. Ideo jVtagi, 
qui fortp Atheoie- erant, immoln- 
verunt defuncto, amplioris fiiisse 
Bortis quam humanx rati, qtim 
cons-ummass^t perf^cdssimum 
aunneruoi, qtiem nori^ni noviea 
DiultiplicaCa comjioaunt. — Se- 
neca Epistola 58. 

t Hinc etiam Romuliis, quem 
qoidem eundem esse Quirinuni 
putant : qnonun cum remanerent 
animi ntque ceternitate frut^ren- 
tur, dii rite euiit habiti ; cum et 
optimi easent, et stemi. — Cicero 
lib. 2. deNatQraDeoTuiti. [0,24.] 

° Ai'us enim tuus, O Asclepij 
medicinie primus inventoi, cui 
tempi um consccratum est in 
monte LibyK drea littus cro- 
ct>dJloriim, in quo ejus jacet 
Bi'ondaniie homo, id est, cnrpiis ; 
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reliquus eiiins, vel potius totus, 
ei est homo totus in secisu viue, 
melior remeavjt iu coelmn. omnin 
etiain nunchominibusudjaiiii^nta 
prK^tane infirmis numine nunc 
suo, quae ante solebat medicincc 
arte prabere. Ecce disit mor- 
tuiim eoli pra Deo in eo loco 
ubi habebat aepulcbium: falsus 
ac fallens quod reraeavit in c(e- 
luni. — Aug, de Civit. Dpi ad 
JlarcelliButn, lib, 8- c. z6, Ter- 
renis Bitim dlis atque inu.ndanis 
facile est irasci : utpote qui sint 
sb bominibus ex vtroque nntura 
facti atque conipoaiti. -Es utra- 
que natura dicit, ez ariima et 
cflrpore : ut pro anima s.Jt dae- 
mon, pro corpora aimiilacbrmn. 
Unde GoutPgit, iuquit, ab i^n*' 
tils ba^c sancta auimalia nuncu- 
pari, coliq^ue per singulas civita- 
tea Gorum animas, quonmi sunt 
consecrntce viventes, ita at eorum 
legilius incolantur, et eorum na- 
mjiiibn»t nuncupentur. — Augusti- 
nus tbi.d(>m. 
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according to his " better man," did still work all those 
cures by hia secret power, which before he wrought, 
by art : the only place where this divine soul woul^ 
be spoken with, was the temple wherein his mimdan 
maD, or body, lay entombed ; wherein likewise be had 
an idol or image, as every other Egyptian temple had, 
unto which» by exorcisms or invocation, they wedded 
either spirits or souls of men, after they had reliU' 
quished their own bodies. By this art were m 
Egyptian gods procreated, until error by God's juatj 
judgment did reciprocate, aud idolatry ascend from 
beasts to men, from whom it first descended. For in 
process of time, the hurtful or profitable beasts which 
princes had consecrated, were adored as Tnsmegist's 
father had been, and the princes likewise, which had 
consecrated them, were co-adored in their images. The 
manner of thla last error's intrusion, as Vives'^ hath 
well observed out of Diodorus, descended (in part at 
least) from the devices or emblems which princes bare 
in their shields or crests ; some best liking dogs, others, 
lions, wolves, or cats ; every one as sympathy of nature^ 
fancy, or chance, misled them. The solemnity used at 
their consecration (that is, whilst they were taken for 
arms) being great, did taint the spectators' minds with 
superstitious fancies. Arid unto minda thus tainted, 
their lifeless pictures, being borne as crests or ensigns, M 
were reputed for no bystanders, but for authors or 
coadjutors, whether of victorious success in wars, or of 
prosperous events in peace. The princes afterwards 
fell in love with the names of the beasts, aud propa-r J 
gated the incestuous title unto cities. This speedy 
transportation of affectionate minds from curious cere- 
mony or solemnity unto gross and formal idolatry, the 

u In his Commentaries upon the forecited pk<!e of Sl Augustii 

liter a q. 
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eternal Lawgiver did best know to be too natural unto 
man ; and therefore sought to prevent the disease by 
evacuating the antecedent cause. To this purpose are 
those prohibitions of curious ceremony in mourning 
for friends deceased : Ye shall not eut your flesh Jhr 
the dead, nor make any print or mark upon you : I 
am the L.ord'^. This remembrance, / am the Lord, 
intimates unto us, that these prints or marks were 
the badges of another master, who by those curious 
expressions of mournful sorrow for their dead sought 
to bring them unto a never dying sorrow of body and 
soul. The same prohibition is more particularly di- 
rected to the house of Aaron, with special restraint 
from using such ceremonies as in other families of 
Israel were not unlawful : unless for parents, brother 
or sister before marriage deceased, no son of Aaron 
might mourn. For want of such laws, to moderate 
and bridle this natural affection of lamenting the dead, 
both priest and people among the heathens, ran head- 
long into this idolatry of invoking men deceased : F'or 
(as the wise man observes) when a Jatker mounted 
grievously Jhr his son, that was taken away suddenly, 2^60 
he made an image for him that was once deady. This 
at the first was but to solace grief by an imaginary or 
representative presence of him that was truly absent. 
■But that tender respect which parents bear unto their 



^ Levit- xix, 18. 

y Wisdom xiv. 15. 

t CuTB flram^ertini freti accoliB 
sd festos ludorum dies, quos 
Rhegini aol'eiiJii ritu agitabunt, 
paeros triginta quinque, cumque 
his chori magistrum, et tibici- 
nem misiasent, nave fracta, a.d 
uuum onines periere. Mamertiui 
latum pu«roruin iateritum lu- 
xere, Bt cniTi alios illis honores 



Wbuere, turn statauin «x tsie 
Bunm singuLs piraiiere, cumque 
iiB una chori magiatro, et tibc- 
cini. Vetus inscriptio doniim 
esse MmHertinotuiii indicat freti 
accolarum. Interjects dtin tem- 
pore, Hippias, qui inter Grtccos 
sapientiffi laude claruit, elegis 
titulos earuai stiituaruni feqit. — 
Paumit. lib. s- pag. 337. If not 
the fathers, certainly the mothers 
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sick children (for whose relief or ease no cost can seem 
too great, no attendance, so it please, too curious) (loth 
naturally enlarge itself after their death ; and having 
a picture whereon to gaze, will hardly refrain to pre- 
sent it, in more ceretnonious and solemn sort, with all 
those respects and services which were due to the party 
living, or like to die. So the same wise man couples 
Bokmn idolatry, as the immediate effect, to such cu- 
riosity or cereitiiony : Now he worshippeth him as a 
god, and ordained io his servants ceremonies and 
ittcr^ces. Thus by jirocess of time this wiched cus~ 
torn prevaiiedj and was kept as a law, mid idols were 
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of tLesc cUUdreii tvould GoUce 
themselves wit)i axicli ejacula- 
tions, wliikt tliey beheld their 
statues, as Andromoclie did ; O 
inea uAs, rnilii super Astyanactia 
imago; Sic oculas, sic illemanus, 
sic um ferel>B.t, Et nunc ^quiili 
tfcum pulieaceret Kvo. — Virgil 
^neid. ill. ^89. Marc. TulliuSi 
qui noil tantnrn perfectus orator, 
sed etiampliiitiBtiphiia fait; siqui- 
dem Eulus e:ititit Platunis inii- 
tBtor: in eo libro, quo seipsum 
de morte 6lia> cousolatus est, 
non dubitavit dicert?, Heos, qai 
publice Golerentur, homines fu- 
I8se. Quod ipsiua testiitioniunii 
eo debet gravissinmni judicari, 

3uod et augursle labuit sacer- 
otium, et eosdeni se colere ve- 
nerarique Lestatur. Itaque intra 
paucos versiculos duas res nobis 
dedit. Nam dual imaginem filis 
eodem mode se consecraturum 
esse protiteretur, quo ilH a ve- 
teribus bunt consccrati : et ilkis 
mortuos esse docuit, E:t originent 
Tanas auperstitinnis oRtendit. 
Cum vero (inqiiit) et inares et 
fcBQiiiiaR compliiFL's ex liomini- 
"brns in deyrum numero esse vi- 
deaniua, pt eiirum in urbibun 



atque ugris atigustisainiP- delubra 
venereinur ; assentiamur eorutn. 
Bapientiie, quorum iugeaiis, et 
iinventts omiiem vitam ]egibus, 
et institutis excultam, constitu- 
tamque habemus. Quod ai iiUum 
unq^iDim unimal cons ecr and urn 
fui't, iUud pfoi"ecto fuit- Si 
Cadmi, aut AmphitTyonis pro^ 
genieS] aut T^ndari in cceltioi 
tollenda fama fuit; huic idem 
liouDB txrte dic^ndus est; quod 
quide:m faciaui, teiiue omnium 
optimiim, doctiEsImamqtiP ap- 
probantibus Diis imniortiilibus 
ipeis in euruni ccetu locatam, ad 
opinionem omni um ui or taL um 
consecrabo. Fortasse dicat ali-' 
quis, prs nimio luctu dslirasss 
Ciceronem. Atqui omiiis ilia 
oratio, et doctrina, et exemplis. 
et ipso ]oquendi gciicre per- 
fects, Doll a^gri, aed constaiitia 
animi, ac judicii fuit, et bsc ipsa 
sententia nullum prtefert indi- 
cium doloris. Neque enim ptito 
iUmn tarn varie, tam copioae, 
tarn ornate, scribere potuiase, 
nisi luctum ejus, et ratio ipsa, 
et oonaolatift amicorum, et tern- 
pom lougttuduinitigBsti^t. — Lac- 
tantiirs, lib. 1. cap. 15. 
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wors?iipped hij the commandment <^ tyrants^. The 
first degree of this temptation observed by him, eveiy 
mao (I am persuaded) may in some sort experience 
ill himself. The mult i plication of the practice by 
imitation and flattery is plentifully experienced in 
most heathen storieii. But tbe original of the tempta- 
tion was thus: 

3. Impotent desires of still enjoying their companies 
to whom we have fastened our dearest affections will 
hardly take a denial by death. But as some, longing 
to be delivered of a well conceited argument, have set 
up their caps for respondents, and disputed with them 
as with live antagonists ; so we go on still (as in a 
Waking dream} to frame a "cajKicity in the dead of 
accepting our respect and love in greater measure, 
than without envy of others, or offence to them, it 
could have been tendered whilst they were living. 
Did not the Spirit of God awake us, the idolatry iaau- 
ing from this spring would steal upon us like a deluge 
in a slumber. Many, who by their preeraineucy 
amongst men have affected to be reputed gods, have 
of other men's lords become such slaves to their own 
affection, as to worship their dead favourites with 
divine honour. So ''Alexander, having testified his 
love to Hephceation's corpse with such curious signs 
and ceremonies of mourning as God in his law had 
forbidden, seeks afterward to solace his gritf by pro- 
curing mortmain from the oracle for his dead friend 
to hold greater honours than this great conqueror of 
the world could have bestowed upon him, though he 
had lived to have been his heir. To qualify him, by 
didpensatioii from Jupiter Amraon, for an heroic or 



' Wisdom xiv. (5, \f). ^ Afriantis d^ Espedit. AIdn. 

" Vide Lactantium, !, i. dc lib, 7, piig. 165. Vide Dioduriim 
falsa Peligione, c. 15. lib. 17. 
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half-godf and thereby to make him capable of sacrifice, 
931 could not suffice without a temple, whose curiosity 
and state would (as the wise man observes) tkrustjor- 
ward the mnltitude to increase their superstition. The 
more beautiful the temples were, the better god would 
he ncevd to the multitude, easily allured, through the 
beauty of the work, to take him now Jhr a gotli who 
a little before was honoured but as man'. And 
good encouragement Cleomenes, the deputy or overseer 
of these edifices, had to eee them most accurately 
finished'', having a pardon for all his faults, disloyal 
practices, or public wrongs done by him to the Egyp- 
tian uation, upon condition there were no fault in 
the temples erected for Hephjt etion's honour. If all 
did follow the pattern which Cleomenes in the first 
sacrifice would set them, few of the ancient gods were 
like to go before thia new half-god, or heroic. The 
issue of Adrian's immoderate love unto his minion *An- 
tinous whiles he lived, was after his death superstitious 
foppery, altogether as gross, unless perhapa it were tem- 
pered (as some think) with necromantical impiety. Aafl 
oracle was erected to speak for him who could not 
now speak for himself, albeit oracles, I take it, at this 



c Wisd. kiv. 17, }g, 
^ Arrianus loco citato. 
E Hie Antiuuus quum in de. 
liciis ejus fuisset, in ^^Lgypto 
[HDTtuus est] fiive quod in Ni. 
lum cecideriti ut Hatiriiiiiiiascri- 
bit; sive quod iinmoliLtUB. id 
quod vonini est, fuerit. Nam 
quum Hadriunus maxiine curio- 
BUH esset, ut supra dixi, turn 
vero divinationibuB, utebntur ct 
magicis artibus cujuavis gen, 
Ilaque Antinoiim, qui vel ob 
am ore m ipsius, vel ob aliani 
caaaam voluntariam mortem obi- 



erat (nam Hadriano ad ea, qanV 
parabat, opus erat aninia volnu- 
taria) tanto honore afTecit; at 
ui-b^&i in CO Jocoj in qWo Jlle 
obiiaaet, reatitutam ex eo nomi- 
nari voluerit ; statuasque ei, vel 
potius ijimulaclira in onmi fera ^ 
orbe t^fratiim pollocsvetit, Sj-fl 
dus etiam Antinoi ipse se videre 
dicfbat, libenterque aiLscultabat 
eoi qui dicere-nt vere ex Antinoi 
animo stellam quic turn prinium 
adparuisset, extitisse. — Dion. 
Cass, in hist. Roin. lib. 69. Ha- 
drianuB 15. pag. 797. ed. 1592. 
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time were dumb, but so much the fitter for a dead 
dog, as the name of God spelled backward would best 
befit him and others of his profession. ; his sepulchre 
was accordiug to the Egyptian fashion ; he had a 
whole city called by his name. And to establish au 
opinion of the ^emperor's authority to create gods, a 
new star was either seen or teigned, aa if the heavens 
by this apparition had ratified this earthy monarch's 
grant or charter. Perhaps some comet might at the 
same time be presented by the prince of the air, to 
delude the inhabitants of the earth, 

4. But leaving these gross fooleries; that general 
fallacy, which opened the first gap to heathenish idol- 
atry, had a peculiar efficacy in men honourably ad- 
dicted to their deceased worthie6. From conversion 
of the common notion, that divine nature waa bene- 
ficial and good, every great benefactor was by the rude 
and ignorant adored as God. Now the warlike and 
Valorous were by every nation held best deservers of 
the weal public; and fortitude, though (as the philo- 
sopher excepts against it) not the most laudable virtue 
in itself, was most honoured among the people, because 
most profitable to them. Hence the valorous, in lieu 
of their readiness to sacrifice their bodies for their 
native country, had ssacrifices, and other acknowledg- 
ments of honour divine, publicly assigned to them after 
death. The most curious and superstitious solemnity 
in this kind that comes to my present remembrance, 
was that festivity '•annually celebrated every Septem- 
ber by the citizens of Plata;a, in honourable memory of 



ilia emperor's folly in passim iii EBea terra, lum et 
see SpiirtJaii, in Adri- illis, qui n|md jEtolus in liimoru 



r Of thi 

tills kind see 

an. eanibu9)H?piilc!ira statiiit. sunt,— -Pftusiin. 1.5.i»,3i7. 

S El&i heroibus eti:nii, ft oo- '■ VJiIc Pliitnrdiiini iii Ari- 
ruin uxonbus Jitant, turn iiit i|ui stiile. 
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those worthies which there had laid down their lives 
for the liberty of Greece'. Amongst other conditions, 
upon which the oracle promised the Grecians victory 
over the Persians in that famous battle, a principal 
one was offeriug of sairrifice to the ancient heroics of 
Greece; one of whom, by name Androcrates, had hia 
temple (uear to that place) environed with a thick 
and shady grove ; a. fit nest for hatching thgt supersti- 
tion, which had been conceived from other circum- 
stances''. As they had vanquished the Persians in _ 
fight, BO they scorned to be overcome by them in lavish | 
ceremony towards their well-deserving dead. The 
pomp and magnificence of this festivity, continuated 
952 from Aristides to Plutarch's time, did much exceed the 
sooner decayed solemnities decreed to 'Cyrus by the 
Persians, the guardians of whose sepulchre notwith- 
standing had every day a sheep, every month an horse 
allowed them to sacrifice unto tiie soul of this chief 
founder of their great monarchy, the pattern of valour 
and royat government. ^ 

5. Thus this superstitious adoratiou of the dead, at 
the first ™ extorted from the fulness of respective affec- 
tion, wanting right vent, did afterwards mightily over- 
sjjread the world by imitation. In the later and more 
dissolute times of the Roman empire, it was annexed 
by flattery as an essential part of civil ceremony o: 
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' TliB like vanity of Greciaas 
and other people is recorded by 
Stmbo, lib. 5 ; by Lucius Flo- 
rus, lib, 4, cap. 12. Diouiedi 

cqiium candidam Venetos, ut 
Numini, mactasae accepinius, et 
id honoriticum duxisse : sicut 
Mysii, qui qiim Marco Crasso 
conllixere, statim ante aciem im- 
molato cc[Uo c once per e votum 
aane qunm barbaruin, ut ciebo- 
Tiim diicum (>xti8 litarent. — Por- 



atuluD, lib. 1. [[)ag< loci-j 

*■ Plutarch, ibid- 

' XenopLon. 

°> Achilli non orA, sed inane 
inunimciitiini est ex oraculo de- 
dicatum. Ad illud Eleie ma- 
tronsi, primis tudorum initiis, 
die stato, incHnante jam in ves- 
perum sole, inter cieteros> quos 
Achilli habent, honores, solenni 
ritu ppctuR plangunt. — Fausan. 
1.6, pag.gS^. 
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solemnity due to greatness, "without any respect of 
goodness. And whereas the old world's eustom had 
been ouly to deify the inventors of useful trades or 
authors of public good, later epicures or worthless 
favourites did adore beastly tyrants as great gods, 
because they fed them with some offals of public spoils, 
or authorized them to suck the blood of the needy". 
TuUy urgeth it as au argument of Romulus' praise, 
that he should merit the reputation of a god, in that 
ciTil and discreet age -tpherein he died : for so he ac- 
counts it in respect of former times, wherein rifeness of 
error and ignorance, mingled with rude aflectioa, had 
brought down the price of the gods by too great 
plenty. But from Romulus (the fabulous occasion of 
whose consecration was an illustrious type of modem 
Romish forgery for canonizing saints) until the empe- 
rors, the Romans, 1 take it, consecrated no king or 
governor as gods, though great benefactors to their 
states. They only adored such gods as tradition had 
commended unto them, committing idolatry (to use 
St. Austin's words*) errando potTv^, gitam adula7ido; 
" through error, rather than out of flattery." And as 
the same Father observes, the use of images, unknown 
unto their ancestors, did much increase this impious 
superstition in posterity, and, according to the wise 
man's observation, concurred as a concause or coad- 
jutor to base flattery. The same observation is wittily 
expressed by Minucius Felis; " p A& for those that 
were bo far off, that men might not worship them pre- 

n Vide Aug. de Civit. Dei, CTediderunt: dum regea buos 

1. 1 8. c. 14. coliint rcligiusf, dum defatit^- 

" Vide Aug. lib, 4. de Civi. tos eoa desiderant in imairini- 

tiite Dei, c. 31. Vide Vivena bus videre : duai gestiui 

in. Commeiit, rtim miemoriaa in sti 

p Similiter, ac vero ergn Deos uere ; sacra facta, « 

quoque, iuBJorea noBtri impro- rant aasumpta 

vidi, creduli, rudi simpltdtat« cilii Pelss, §. x 
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eently, they did counterfeit the visage that waa far 
and made a gorgeous image of a king whom they 
would honour, chat they might hy all means flatten 
him that was absent as though he had been present 9."! 
And partly by this device, and partly by that other of 
deceitful oracles, many fabulous criraea, which- more 
civil and sober times had never charged their goda 
with, were by posterity (thus polluted) set forth in,^ 
solemn shows or plays, in honour of these counterfeit 
or painted powers. Not the poet only, but the picture- 
maker also did help to set forward the superstition. 
The relationa and representations of their gods' vicioua 
lives might well embolden the most dissolute amongst fl 
the race of Cjesarg to look for such divine honour 
after deaths as flattery had proffered to them living. ^ 
Much worse they could not be than their forefathers' f 
or poete did make their gods ; nor did tliey perhaps 
Conceit any fitter cloak to cover their shame, than the 
public and solemn representation of their lewdness, 
who had already purchased the fame and reputation of 
celestial inhabitants. And hath not the tacft consent 
of our times almost established it as a law, that great- 
ness may give authority unto villainy, and exempt 
filthiuess from censure of impiety ? What hath been 
committed by any whilst private men eeasetb (in their 
own opinion) to be theirs by their becoming public 
magistrates : for then they think not themselves to 
be the same men they were ; and what is another 
man's sins to them ? This is a root of idolatry which 
9S3did not determine with the destruction of hentheniah 



1 Wistt. xiv. 17. 

' Staltns Marcua Tullius, qui 
Caio Verri adtUteriuoi objccit. : 
eadem enim Jupiter, queni cole- 
bat, adinisit: qui Publio Clau- 
dio incesttun sororia : at illi Op- 



timo Maximo cadeni fuit et Boror 1 
et conjunx. — Lnctant. I. i.e. 10, 
Vide Aug. lib. 2. de Civit. J)ei, 
cap. 9. et I o. Forciit. lib. 4. pag. 
S38. 
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groves or idols, nor with the dissolution of Romish 
abbeys; the very dregs of their impiety are yet incor- 
porated ia men's hearts, of whatsoever religion they 
be, that seek to be great before they be good. But of 
this and of other branches of transcendent idolatry, 
that is, of idolatry alike frequent and dangerous, 
throughout all ages, all nations, amongst the profes- 
sors of alt religions^ elsewhere, by God's assistance. 
The next inquiry is, whether the idolatry of Rome- 
Christian {by profession) be fully equivalent to the 
idolatry of Rome-heathen. 



SECTION IV. 

Of the Identity or Equivalency of SnperstitiQn in 

Rome-heathen and Houie-Chrhtiaa. 



CHAP. XXII. 

The Rome-Chrislian in latier Years sought rather to allay 
than to abrogate the Idnlatty of Rome-henthen : that this 
Allay was the most commodious Polity which Satan could 
devise for venting- his delected Poisons, utterly cuiulemned 
hy primitive Professors of Christianity. 

1, Had either the Romish church no orators at all, 
or heathen temples as many, as skilful and subtle, as it 
bath, to plead the lawfulness of their service ; such as 
devoutly serve God in spirit and truth would in the 
one case make no tjuestion, in the other admit no 
dispiite, whether were woi-se. The forms of their 
liturgies, represented to unpartial eyes without varnish 
or painting, would appear so like, that if the one were 
adjudged naught, the other could not be approved as 
good ; or both equally set forth by art, if the one 
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seemed good and cmTent, the other could not justly he 
susjjected for naught or eounterteft, That the Ro- 
manists; generally make better profession of the unity, 
the nature, and attributes of the true and only God, 
than most heathens did, arguetli not their daily and 
solemn service of him to be better, but rather refers the 
isMue of the controversy between thein to the determi- 
nation of another like case — Whether the settled and 
habitual t-arriage of a drunkard be worse in him that 
is daily drunk indeed, and hath his senses continually 
Btupified, or in one that hath wit at will to conceive 
and speak well in matters speculative or remote from 
«se, but wants will or grace to temper his carnal affec- 
tions with sobriety of spirit, or season his conversation 
with civility. — Were ratsbane as simply and grossly 
ministered to men as it is to rats, few would take harm 
by it : and of popes and cardinals, more have used the 
helps of ratsbane than of I'at-catchers to poison their 
enemies. It were a brutish simplicity to think the 
devil could not, and a preposterous charity to think he 
would not minister his receipts in a eunninger fashiou 
since the promulgation of the gospel, than he did be- 
fore, although the poison be still the same. To eat 
figs, or other more cordial food, with the infusion of 
OSLstibtle and deadly poison, exempts not men's bodies 
from danger; much less can speculative orthodoxal 
opinions of the Godhead free men's souls from the 
poison of idolatrous practices wherewith they are 
mingled. 

2. Taking it then as granted, (what without para- 
dox we may maintain,) that tlie devil had as great a 
longing since Christ triumphed over him, as he had 
before, to work the bane of men's souls throughout 
Europe ; he had been the arrantest fool that ever 
either undertook to contrive a dangerous and cunning 
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plot, or adventured to act any notorious mischief or 
difficult villainy, if be had solicited men to gross hea- 
thenism, or op«n profession of allegiance to those gods, 
in whose service they had known their fathers perish, 
the sudden dowufiill of whose idols they had seen mira- 
culously accomplished. To have persuaded them 
hereto had been a more palpable importunity, than if 
a man in kindness should proffer a cup, wherein he had 
squeezed the poison of spiders, to one which had seen 
his mate fall down dead by taking the same potion. 
Now admitting a resolution in the great professor of 
destructive arts so to refine or sublimate his wonted 
poisons, aiS they might the more secretly mingle with the 
food of life ; where can we suspect this policy to have 
been practised, if not iu the Romish church ; whose 
idolatrous rites and service pf Satan in former ages 
have been so gross, that if we had seen the tempta- 
tion, unacquainted with the success, we should certainly 
have thought the great tempter had mightily forgotten 
himself, or lost his wonted Bkill in going >^o palpably 
about his business ; nor could any ix>ljcy have so pre- 
vailed against God's church, unless it had first been 
surprised with a lethargy^ or brought into a relapse of 
heathenish ignorance. To entice men unto heathenism 
since Romish rites and customs have been authorized 
or justified in solemn disputes, he had less reason than 
to have tempted the old world unto atheism, whiles 
there was no delight or pleasure which the flesh can 
long for, but had some feigned god for its patron, 
And what branch of implanted superstition can we 
imagine in any son of Adam, which may not suflEi- 
ciently feed itself with some part or other of the Romish 
liturgy, or with some customs, by that church allowed, 
concerning the invocation of saints, the adoration ofl 
relics, or worship of images? By entertaining either 
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more orthodoxal conceits of the Godhead than the 
heathens had, or better persuasions of one Mediator 
between God and man than the modern Jews or Ma- 
hometans do, they give contentment to many carnal 
desires, especially covetousness, preposterous pride, andJ 
hypocrisy, which would Ije ready to mutineer if simple 
idolatry should be restored to ita wonted sovereignty. 

CHAP. XXIII. 

Of tfte general InfirmiHea of Flesh and Blood, which did dis 
pnse divers ancient Professors of Christianity to take tl 
Infection of Superstition. Of the particular Humouri 
which did sharjien the Appetite of the modem Romish'' 
Church to hunger and thirst qfier the poisonous Dregs of 
Ronie-heailten's Idolatry. 

1. In churches of Paul's planting- and Apollos*] 
watering, the seeds of sound and wholesome doctrine' 
took root witli greater facility than sundry heathenish 
935 rites, whereto they had been so long accustomed, could 
be extirpated. That caveat — Bui I ivoiild not have 
you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning them that , 
^sleepy he. — given to the Thessaloniana^ {otherwise 
most cheerful embracers and zealous professors of th< 
gospel,) argueth some relics of such superstitious de-] 
meanour towards the dead, as they had practised whiles 
they lived without hope of a resurrection to a better 
life ; unto which practices, perhaps, they were so much 
more prone than others, as they were naturally more 
kind and loving. Now if the first receipts of life, 
ministered by a physician ao wise and well experienced 
as St. Paul, did not forthwith purify this good-aatured 
people's affections from the connipt humours of gen^| 
tilism ; it was no wonder, if other less skilful doctors, 
by seeking the speedy cure of this disease, did cast, 

•■ 1 ThesB. iv. rj. 
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more untoward patients than these ThessaloniaTis were, 
into a eelapse of a contrary, more hereditary and natural 
to most heathen. Whether for preventing unseemly 
and immoderate mourning for the dead, or for encou- 
raging the living to constancy in peraecution, the 
solemn Celebration of their funerals, and puhlic blazon- 
ing of their blissful and glorious state after death, which 
bad lived saints and died martyrs, was a method very 
effectual and compendious. Howbeit, in hearts not 
throughly purified and settled by grace, these panegy- 
rical encomiasms did revive the seeds of superstitious 
respect to famous men deceased, as fast as they quelled 
the relics of hopeless fear, or abated natural inclina- 
tions unto immoderate mourning. And happily that 
point of truth, wherewith the Romanist seeks to con- 
dite or sweeten the poisonous fruit of his idolatrous and 
superstitious speculations, might, in part, occasion or 
embolden the ancients to scatter some seeds of thera, 
before they had experience unto what degree of ma- 
lignancy they might grow, when they grew ripe- 
When the first reformers of religion demanded a dif- 
ference between heathenish adoration of inferior gods, 
and popish worshipping of saints, the usual and almost 
only answer was, that the heathens adored naughty 
and wicked men, cither altogether unworthy of any, 
or worthy of disgraceful memory after death ; whereas 
the chiu'ch did worship such as deserved as much 
respect as men are capable of; men, to whom whoso 
omitted performance of sacred respect or religious 
worship did thereby commit most grievous sacri- 
lege. 

2. To outstrip our adversaries in their own policies, 
or to use means abused by others to a better end, is 
a resolution so plausible to worldly wisdom, (which of 
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all other fruits of the flesh is far the most part the 
hardliest and last renounced,) that almost no sect or 
profession in any ag« but in the issue mightily over- 
reat:hed or entangled themselves by too much seeking 
to cirfumvetit or go beyond others. The knowu suc- 
cess of worldly policy in nursing martial valour and 
resolute contempt of life, by decreeing divine honour 
to their heroics after death, did quickly set over th^fl 
Christian world, being almost outwearied with con- 
tinual opposition of gentilism, to foster and cherish 
spiritual courage by the like means. The practice 
whereof, notwithstanding, (as do all like attempts byfl 
common course of nature,) did continually, though in- 
sensibly, grow more dangerous in the process. This 
original of superstitious performances towards the 
dead hath been set down * before, and is particularly 
prosecuted by Chemnitius', to whose labours I refer 
the reader. ^ 

3. Again, the sweet comfort which some ancients of" 
blessed memory took in the consort of mutual prayers 
whiles they lived together, made them desirous that 
936 the like offices might be continued after their decease*^ 
Hence some in their lifetimes, if my memory fail me" 
not, did thus contract, that such of them as were first 
called into the presence of God should sohcit theS 
others' deliverance from the world and flesh, and pro^ 
secute those suits by personal appearance in the court 
of heaven, which they had jointly given up in jn-ayers 
and secret wishes of heart, whiles they were absent 
each from other here on earth. To be persuaded that 
such as had known our minds, and been acquainted 
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with our hours of devotion whites we had civil com- 
merce together, might out of this memory after their 
dissolution take notice of our supplications, and solicit 

■ our cause with greater fervency than we can, is not 
BO gross in the speculative assertion as dangerous in 
the practical consequent, But if magical feats can 
put on colourable pretences, and "magicians make fair 

I shows unto the simple of imitating God's saints in 
their actions, what marvel if Romish idolatry, having 
in latter years found more learned patrons than any 
unlawful profession ever did, do plead its warrant 
from speculations very plausihle to flesh and blood, or 
from the example of some ancients, the prejudicial 
opinions of whose venerable authority and deserved 
esteem in other points may, with many, prevent the 
examination of any reasons which latter ages can 
bring to impeach their imperfections in this? Yet 
experiments in other cases, approved hy all, manifest 
the indefinite truth of this observation": that such 
practices as can no way blemish the otherwise de- 
served fame of their iirst practitioners, usually bring 
forth reproach and shame to their unseasonable or ill 
qualified imitators. Now the pardonable oversight or 
doubtful speculations of some ancients have been two 
ways much malignified by latter Romanists; first, by 
incorporating the superfluity of their rhetorical in- 
ventions or ejaculations of swelling afFeetions in pane- 
gyrical passages, into the body of their divine service; 
secondly, by making such fair garlands as antiquity 
had woven for holy saints and true martyrs, collars 
(as a JTrench knight, in a case not much unlike, said) 



^ See chap. 19. 1 Carolus Ticrcolliniia Rupi- 

* Vide Viii&ent. Lirinen. Ab- mnnius antiiiui innris eqiii-s iiior- 
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for eveiy beast, or chains for every " *dead dog's 
Beck" which had brought gain unto their sanctuary. 
Touching the former abuse — the incorporating of rhe- 
torical expressions of the ancients' affection towards 
deceased worthies into the body oi their divine ser- 
vice — "Bellarniine is not a&hamftd to apologize for the 
solemn form of their public authorized liturgy, by the 
passionate ejaculation of Nazianzen his poetical wit 
in his panegyrical oration for St, Cyprian, and for his 
kind acquaintance whiles he lived with Basil the 
Great. It is enough, as this apologizing orator think^ 
to acquit their service from superstition, and them- 
selves from irreligioD, that this Father, who spake as 
they do, was one of the wisest bishops antiquity could 
boast of- As in granting him to be as wise as any 
other, we should perhaps wrong but a few or none of 
the ancient bishops or learned Fathers ; so we should 
much wrong Nazianzen himself, if we took these 
passages, on which Bellarmine groundeth his apology, 
for any special arguments of his wisdom and gravity. 
Howbeit Nazianzen might, without prejudice to hifl. 
deserved esteem for wisdom and gravity^ say much, 
and for the manner not unfitly^ of Cyprian and Basil, 
which waa no way fitting for latter Roman bishops to 
Bay of their deceased popes, or for the popes whilst 
they lived to speak of their deceased bishops. But 
such a sway hath corrupt custom got over the whole 
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tum, postquam iadignis promis- 
cue comaiunicari cepisset. nani-. 
am esse fortiuiii virorum indgne 
sed omiiiuDi bcstkruin collars. — 
Thuiiia. 1. 43. 

" Hinc confictio prophetia- 
rum, hinc miraculorum adnio- 
nido. Iliac etiam adoratio dmii- 
uatorum Kuminum in pcppulia 



testis est luihi iegenja, imiDD de 
sdoratione canis mortni risum 
est ill Vienna. — G^rson TractaL 
8. super Magnilicikt. partit. 3. 
de Custodia Aaigelorum, p. 853., 
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Christian world, that look what honour hath been 
voluntarily done to men in office as due unto their 
personal worth, their successors will take denial of the 937 
like or greater as a disparagement to their places ; 
albeit their personal un worthiness be able to disgrace 
the places wherein they have lived, and all the dig- 
nities that can be heaped upon thein. U]X)n this car- 
nal humour did the mystery of iniquity begin first to 
Work. The choicest respect or reverence which had 
been manifested towards the best of God's saints or 
martyrs, either privately out of the usual solecisms of 
affectionate acquaintance, (always ready to entertain 
men lately deceased with such loving remembrances 
as they had tendered them in presence,) or in public 
and anniversary solemnities for others' encouragement 
unto constancy in the faith, were afterwards taken up 
aa a civil compliment of their funeral rites, or en- 
joined as a perpetual honour to their birthdays, whom 
the pope, either of his own free motion, or at the re- 
quest of secular princes or some favourites, would have 
graced with famous memory. ''Rome-Cbristian hath 
been in this kind more lavish than Rome-heathen. 
And as in great cities it is a disparagement to any 
corporation or company to have had few or no majors 
or chief magistrates of their trade; so in process of 
time it became matter of imputation unto some reli- 
gious orders, that they had not so many canonized 
saints as their opposites (less ohsert^ant of their 
founders' less strict rules) could brag of. For want 



^ Th* true rcflaon wly the viucial or g^n^rnl of that or- 

order of the Carthusians have der) dotli brng of lifty thouaund 

had so few saints: whereas the saints, nil D'Ctiiil-C's diKciiik'ii : 
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of such stare to adorn their sphere, the order of the 
Carthusians'^, othervpiee famous for austerity of life, 
was suspected not to be celestial. The fault notwith- 
standing was not in the Carthusians or their religion, 
unless a fault it were not to seek this honour at the 
pope's hands, who did grant it against their wills to 
one of their order and our countryman at the king 
of England's suit. And lest any part of heathenish 
superstition that had been practised in the Itoinaa 
monarchy might be left unparalleled by like practices 
of the Romish hierarchy, as the dei6cation of An- 
tinous^ was countenanced with feigned relations of 
a new star's appearanee, and other like ethnicisms 
usually graced by oracles; so were revelations* pre- 
tended in the papacy to credit their sanctihcatioiiB, 



c Hsc sub brevitate contra 
Cos qui jmpugn&nt ordin^tn Gar- 
th usien si um quia non liiint in 
eb miraculn, immo ncc Tellent, 
pMius vero faeieiitea occultarent, 
sicut sepiu:^ rep^rtiiD:) ei>t. Quod 
autem similiter dicitur, quod nee 
habcant canonizutum. Disi unum 
scilicet H. Hugunt^irij Lincolni- 
enseni opiscopum ; respond'eo 
quod neo idem ex curuiii volun. 
tttte, £cd refris Aiigliw et suo. 
mm iiistaticifi est canonizatus, 
quanquiiin .Minctis«innfe fuit vicn;, 
uiagniii miraculis da merit et 
procurator CurdiuKisj miigiiffi 
profesausquc, extiterit. — Geraon 
de abstiuentja Cartliuaiaiiorum, 
eive contra impugn antes ordi- 
nein Carthusiensiuin, pjig. 5 14. 

^ Sec chap, zi, panig. 3. 

e Qua liora B, Virgo (Catliu- 
rina) animam riedtlidit. Tiioniiis. 
F^nna Protonotarius flpostoll- 
cus vidit c(e1os apertnSt camque 
eubliaie asct'iiden teni inter cKo- 
rus aiigelnruni. Eandem pia 



vidua Seniia triplici eoronse in- 
signitam, vidit a Chri&to spoiUD 
in throno aedente euscipi. D. 
Catharine Sen en sis Select iura 
niiraeuia formis -4ineis GXpreasa. 
Antv^?^pi^E apud Philippum Gal- 
iKUm. 1603, To prepare tie 
credulous reader's heart the bet- 
ter to believe this vision of St. 
Cntharine't) a-scension into hea- 
ven, opeiiing itself to receive 
her, and her coronation with a 
triple crown, angtKer relation 
perhaps was premised by the 
same author, the effect whereof 
is, that Laving overthrown the 
devil after a grievous cantlict, , 
she resigned her soul unto Gc ' 
in the same year of her a^ 
wheroin our Saviour Christ 
(unto whom the hleBsed Virjzin, 
as this legend relates, hud 
espoused her with a s"iug) did 
resign his soul into his Fnthei's 
bands. See section 5th, chap. 
41- 
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which stood in need of some divine testimony to acqoit 
their sanctity from suspicion. 

4. To give the blessed A'irgin a title unto far greater 
honour than any saint or other creature by their doc- 
triue is capable of, it hath been maintained that she 
was conceived without original sin. And 'wanting all 
warrant of scripture or primitive antiquity for this 
conceit, they support it by revetations, which must be 
believed as well as any scripture, if the pope allow 
them. By whose approbation likewise every private 
man's relation of miracles wrought by any suitor for a 
saiutship becomes more authentic than Apollo's ora- 
cles, by whose authority Hercnles and other heroics 
Were enjoined to be adored as gods amongst the 
heathen. 

5. It was an ^ingenuous and wise observation of 
reverend Gerson, " that famous miracles were to begss 
suspected for lying wonders, unless they had some 
special »ise or extraordinary end." Now the only use 

or just occasion we can observe of popish miracles iu 
later times hath been, either to purchase the reputa* 
tions of saints to such as wrought them whiles they 
lived, or to gain a current title to canonization after 
their deaths. And the true reason, in my opinion, why 
the Carthusians, of all other religious orders, wrought 
not many miracles, was because they had no desire to 
be saints of the poise's making. If they had sought to 



t ProlittUo aut$iii saflctitatia 
per miracula tamcn ]ilurimum 
e&X BiiBpecta, quia (ut supra 
dictum eat) malis aunt commu- 
nia, et niulCa iinn <JhristiiuiEC, 
s«d niagics: artis o&tentanienta 
sunt, ^U33 a siuiplicibus quasi 
snnctitatis miracula acceptantur, 
— Geraoii, iliid. Dtiiiiie notan- 
diim quod in legis tempore per 




M<>7sen fiebiint signa in^iitin, 
iquibua mitgi quiJani per hicnnta- 
tlonesfeceninisiiniJia,&c.— Ibid. 
H»c autem antiquii miracula 
(per Dcum acilic'et facta) quoti- 
die in uijsterio rennviirtur in 
ecclesiu, quuj ctiam tnnto najorn. 
sunt, qwanto non coTpomlia aed 
spirituoUa. — Ibid. 
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be graced by his holiness with public sanctity, they 
must have graced themselves aud their order with a 
fame of wonders ; otherwise, that exception which was 
brought against Thomas of Aquine would have taken 
place against them : for even this angelical doctor's 
title to canonization was impeached by aoine, because h 
she had wrought no miracles; until his holiness V 
cleared the doubt by a more benign interpretation 
than Apollo's oracle could have given: Tat fecit mira-'M 
cuta, quot qua'stiones determinamt; " Look how many 
doubts he hath determined, and he hath wrought so 
many miracles." But by this reason he should have 
placed him above moat saints, amongst the angels : 
for it is scarce credible that any saint hath wroug-ht 
half so many miracles as are the doubts which this 
doctor after his fashion hath determined, appositely 
enough for the Romish hierarchy. And hath not the 
pope good reason to make the church militant adore 
their souls as gods in heaven, which have made his 
holiness more than a saint, a very god on earth ? But 
because they deny that the church makes gods of such 
as the pope makes saints, we are in the nest place to 
discuss whether invocation of saints, as it is publicly 
maintained by them, be not au ascription of that 
honour to the creature which is only due to the 
Creator. 



S Unde cum in cananizatiane 
sancti Thomie de Aqniug op- 
poneretur, quod non fecerat mi- 
mcula in vita, vel non multaj 
dictum fnit per papain, non 



«ase curondum. — Gersaa ibid< 
p. 513. Vide plura Gerson. 
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partitione tertlu de Custodia An-] 
geUca. 
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CHAP. XMV. 

In what Seii:ie tfie Koriuinisia dein/ or gi'aiil that Saints are 
to be invocated. Whether the Saints by their Doctrtue be 
mediate or immediate Intercessors between God and Man. 
That they neither can conceal, nor ivill they ea-press tlu 
full Jilean'uig of their Practice. 

1. BellarmiUEj lib. 1. de Sanctorum Seaiifueline^ 
cap. 16. §. 3, accounts the former imputation for one 
of Calvin's malicious slanders : Qtiis enim Deo dicere 
auderct, Sancfe Ueus, ora j^ro nobis ? " We must not 
tbink they are so foolishly impious, as to say. Holy 
God, pray for us." Nor did Calvin charge them with 
puUing down God as low in every respect as the 
saints; but for exalting the saints iu sundry cases into 
the throne of God, howsoever they salute them hy an 
inferior style. Nor will it follow that the heathena 
did not worship many gode, because they did not 
equalize all with Jupiter, or use the same form of 
appellation iiuto him and to their demi-gods or heroics. 
Or admitting the Romautsts make uo saints equal to 
God the Father, or to any person in the Trinity^ con- 
sidered according to Lis deity alone ; is it no sacrilege 
to invest them with Christ's royal titles or preroga- 
tives, as he is our High Priest and Mediator ? It will 
upon examination prove no slander, but a just accusa- 
tion, tosEiy they make the saints both sharers with Christ 
in his office of mediation, and with the glorious Trinity 
in acts essential to the Deity. But let us first hear in 
what sense they themselves grant or deny saints may 
hii jiroyed unio or otherwise adored, and then exarnitie 
whether their answers to our arguments can stand 939 
with the form of their liturgy, or iit the main point in 
question betwixt us. 

3, Some, more ancient than Epiphanius, {for he re- 
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futeth their heresy,) held the Virgin Mary was to be 
prayed unto after the same manner we pray to God. 
Between this excessive honour thus ascribed unto the 
chief of saints, and the other extreme, (as they make it,) 
consisting in defect or denial of invocation of any saints, 
Bellarinine labours to find out a mean, which he com- 
prehends in these propositions following : N^on licet 
a Sanctis peierc ni nobis kinqumn- autkores divmofifin 
henpficlorum gloriavi vel graftavi aliaque ad beatUu- 
dinem wedia concedant. — Bellarinin. de Sanctorum 
Beatitud. Sib. 1. cap. 17. " It is not lawful to request 
the .saints, that they as authors of divine benefits, 
would grant unto us grace or glory, or other means 
available to the attainment of felicity," His second 
proposition is, Sancti non sunt immediati interces- 
sores nostri apud Deum; sed quicquid a Deo nobis 
impefrant, per Christum iinpetrant. — Ibidem. " The 
saints are not our immediate intercessors with God ; 
but whatsoever they obtain of God for us, they obtain 
it through Christ." I know not whether out of cun- 
ning or incogitancy he hath expressed himself (or 
rather left their full meaning unexpressed) in theise 
terms s, per Christum, not adding withal propter 
ChristmiK In the declaration, he commends three 
parties to our consideration when we pray to God : 

1. the person of whom we crave every good gift; 

2. him through whose merits we request they may be 
given us ; 3. the party which craves them. Saints, 
by his doctrine, cannot supply the first or second, biit 
the third and last place. The only meaning, whereto 

E Nota, tresperaonaa posae con- petit beneficia per Chjistum. Ex ■ 
sideritri, tjuando nos Deum ora- hia tribua |)ersoiiis non potest ™ 
mus ; unain ipsius Dei, a quo jie- prinia satictis tribui, ut jam pro- 

liaTimus; sed solum tertia. — 
BclW, c. 17. ^n 3, de Beat. 
Saacto. 
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upon better examination he will stand, is this, that 
saints cannot be substituted in the stead of God the 
Father, or of Christ, as he is the principal Mediator or 
primary Intercessor. But to say that we may not re- 
quest favour of God the Father, propter merita sancio- 
rum, " for merits of spints," or request saints to 
interpose their merits with Ciirist's, for more sure or 
speedy expedition, can neither stand with the pro- 
fession or practice of the Romish church. Bellarmine, 
well urged, will quickly be enforced to deny the 
conclusion which he thus gathers from the premised 
propositions. " ^We pray," saith he, "to the saints 
only to this end, that they would vouchsafe to do what 
we do, because they can do it better and more effec- 
tually than we can ; at least they and we together may 
do it better than we alone." And again : " We may 
request nothing of the saints besides their intercession 
with God, that Christ's merits may be applied to us, 
and that through Christ we may attain grace and 
glory," For praying thus far to saints, that speech of 
St, Bernard warraiileth them : Opus est tnediatore iid 
3fediaiorem, nee alter nobis utilior qaam Maria; 
" We have need of a mediator to our Mediator, and 
none more fit than Mary." Hence they learn that 
Christ only is the immediate Intercessor, who is heard 
for his own sake \ the saints are only mediate inter- 
cessors, and can obtain nothing which they ask with- 
o\it Christ's mediation. Thus much is included in tlie 
form of their prayers upon saiufa' days, which are all 
conceived in this tenor: Grant us these or these bene- 
fits at the intercession of such or such saints'. 



•> Itaqufl sanctos invocamus. 
ad hoc solum, ut factant id, quod 
noB facimus, quia melius et effi- 
cacius ipsi facere possunt, quatn 
HOB, melius illi et iios siitiul quam 
HQS Holi. Probatur juiii ^t>a- 
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dusic) ; Bolus Chrixtus est, qui 
mundum ruconcilisvit Jieo, et 
qui meruit tiobis gWriaiii t't 
^ratiuiti, et omnia neoessariu ad 
snlutiem. — Bellarm. iliij. 
i Bellsrtiiiaud ibjd. 
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S, The first part of his second proposition (that 
satnts are not immediate ^intercessors for us with God) 
he proves by places of scripture so pregnant, that some 
of them directly disprove all mediate or secondary intep« 
cessors or mediators; aa, Coloss. i. It pl^a^ed God that in 
him should aUJ^ulness dicelf. If ail fulness, the fulness 
of mediation or iutercession : and absolute fulness ex- 
cludes all consort. 1 Tim. ii. 6. ^s there is hut one God, 
so there is but one Mediator between God and man ; 
«)40no secondary God, no secondary mediator. 1 John ii.. 
He is the propitiation J'or our sins : the absolute ful- 
ness of propitiation. And John x. he enstyleth himself 
the door and way, such a door and such a way, as naH 
inati vta^ come unto the Vuther but b>j him. This 
restriction, in our divinity, makes him the only door 
and the only way : not so in theirs ; for we must pass 
through other doors, that we may come to this only 
immediate door; that is, he is the only door whereby 
the sainta are admitted into God's presence, but saints 
are necessary doora for our admission unto him ; 
Opus est medffitore ad Medialorem. Were this. 
divinity, which they borrow from St. Bernard, true, 
they must wrong Aristotle and Priscian in calling 
him immediatus Intercessor aut Mediator, and are 
bound to right them, by this or the like alteration of 
his title : He is Jtnicns nUimtis ant Jinalis Mediator i ■ 
He is the " only final or last Mediator." For a me- 
diator is not of one; whence to be an immediate 
mediator, essentially includes an immediate reference 
to two parties, Christ is no mediator but between 
God and man ; and between them he is no immediate 
mediator, unless men have as immediate access to him 
as he hath to God the Father. As God, he best knows 
the nature and quality of every offence against the 
Deity» unto what sentence every offender is by justice 
liable, and how far capable of mercy ; as man, he 
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knows the infirmities of men, Pot by hearsay or in- 
formation, but by experience; and is ready to solicit 
their absolution from that doom, whose bitterness is 
best known unto him, not at others' request or insti- 
gation, but out of that exact sympathy which he had 
with all that truly mourned, or felt the heaviness of 
their burden. Whilst he was only theSon of God, the 
execution of deserved vengeance was deferred by his 
intercession. Nor did he assume our nature and sub- 
stance that his person might be more favourable, or 
that his access to God the Father might be more free 
and immediate, but that we might approach unto him 
with greater boldness and firmer assurance of imme- 
diate audience, than before we could. He exposed our 
flesh, made his own, to greater sorrows and indignities 
than any man in this life can have experience of ^ to 
the end he might be a more compassionate Intercessor 
for us to his Father than any man or angel can be 
unto him. We need the consort of their sighs and 
groans which are oppressed with the same burden of 
mortality here on earth, that our joint prayers may 
pierce the heavens ; but these once presented to his 
ears need no solicitors to beat them into his heart. 
Surely if the intercession of saints had been needful at 
any time,, most needful it was before Christ's incarna- 
tion or passion; when hy the Romanists' confession 
it was not in use. The Son of God was sole Mediator 
then. 

4, As the impiety of their practices doth grieve my 
spirit, so the dissonancy of their doctrine doth as 
it were grate and torture my understanding, while 
I contemplate their apologies. Sometimes they bear 
us in hand that God is a great King, whose presence 
poor wretched sinners may not approach, witho 
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means first made to his domestic servants Tbe 
fonceit itself is grossly heathenish, and comes to 
be so censured in the next discourse'. Now seeing 
they pretend the fashion of preferring petitions to 
earthly princeSt to warrant the form of their suppli- 
cations to the Lord of heaven and earth, let us seeM 
how well the pattern doth fit their practice. Admit-" 
ting the imitation "were lawful, how could it justify 
their going to God immediately with these or the 
like petitions: Lord, I beseech thee hear the JnterJ 
cession of this or that saint for nte through Jesus 
Christ our Lord r* What fitter interrogatories can I 
941 propose unto these sacrilegious supplicants than Ma- 
lachi hath unto the like delinquents in his time? 7/* 
/ be your Lord and King, (as you enstyle me,) where 
is my /ear ? where is hhj; honour ? sa'tth the Lord of 
hosts io you, priests, that despised mxj Ttavie ? And 
yet, being challenged of disloyalty, they scornfully 
demand, Wherein have we despised fhxj name ? Ye 
bring poUuted offer htgs into m-y sanctnary ; and yet 
■ye saiff Whereiit have we polluted thy sanctuary ? If 
ye offer such hiind devotions as these, is it not evil f ak 
Qffiir them now to thy governor, to thy prince or 
sovereign ; will he he pleased with thee, or accept thy 
person ? saith the Lord of hosts. He would either be 
thought to mock the king, and come within just censure 
of disloyalty, or else be mocked out of his skin by 
courtiers, that durst exhibit a petition in this form 
unto hts majesty: "Vouchsafej I beseech you, to pardou 
my offences against your highness, and admit mefl 
into good place, at the intercession of your chancellor, 
treasurer, chamberlain or controller, in honour of this 

! Sect. J. chap. 42. parag. 4. 
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his birthday, for the prince's saJce your son my good 
lord and master :" yet if we change only the persons' 
names, this petition (which could become none but 
the princes fool to utter) differs no more from the 
form of popish prayers upon saints' days than the 
words of matrimony uttered by John and Mary do 
from themselves whilst uttered by Nicolas and Marga- 
ret. The former respectless absurdity would be niiicb 
aggravated, if the courtier's birthday, whom the peti- 
tioner would have graced with the grant of his petition, 
should fall upon the king's coronation day, or when 
the prince were raairied. Of no less solemnity with 
the Romanist is the feast of the cross's invention, 
it is Christ's coronation or espousals, and yet withal 
the birthday of two or three obscure saints, whom 
they request God to glorify with their own deliverance 
from all perils and dangers that can betide them, 
through Christ their Lord. This last clause must 
come in at the end of every prsiyer, to no more 
use than the mention of a certain sum of niont;y 
doth in feoffments or deeds of trust, only pro forma. 
Prtesta qufssumus omnlpotms Dens, nt qui sanciorinn 
tuorum Ah^a/ulri, Kventii, Theodoli atqus Jutenalis 
natalitia colimu3,a cunctis nialis immlueiifihuif, eoruni 
intercessionihusUberemur per Dominuvi, &,c.'" "Grant, 
we beseech thee. Almighty God, that we which adore 
the nativity of the saints, of Alexander, Event, Theod. 
and Juvenal, may by their intercession be delivered 
from all evils that hang over us, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord." To be delivered from evils at or by 
the intercession of such saints, is as much, in ordinary 
construction, as to be delivered from them for their 
merits. And this is to share or divide the mediation 
of Christ betwixt him and such saints, by t-ve; 
m In fesXo iiivvutioniB H-mctir crucis. 
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portions. For of the two principal parts of Christ's 

raediatorship, which the ancient and orthodoxal church 
did exactly distinguish in the form of their prayers, 
the first is, our hope or belief to be heard propterm 
Christum, " for Christ's salte," for whose sake alone 
God grants whatsoever he grants unto mankind ; Ihe 
second is, our belief or acknowledgment that those 
blessings which God doth grant for Christ's sake arsi 
not conveyed or imparted unto us, but through Christ, 
or by Christ: he is not only our orator to God, but 
God's hand to us. Now the Romish church iu their 
solemn liturgy expressly gives the first part of this 
mediation unto saints, and leaves the latter onlyfl 
unto Christ. The hymn sung or said unto the cross 
upon the same day, conceived in the character of magic 
spells, falls under the same censure, that worshipping 
of saints' images, or worshipping God in every visible 
creature, doth, of which, chap. 35, 36. The liyma J 
is thus; O crux sphndidior cunctis nsirui^ mundo 
Celebris, kominibus multiim anmbilis, sancthr inii- 
Q¥Xversis, qua solajuisii digna portare talentum mitndif^ 
dulcia Jerens pondera : salva prajientem ca/ervam 
in iuis fwdie laudibu-? congregatmn, halleinia, ibidem. 
" O crosa» more splendent than ail the stars, famous 
throughout the world, most amiable amongst men* 
more holy than the universe, (or all things besides,) 
which alone wast worthy to carry the talent (or 
price) of the world, save this present congregation this 
day assembled to set forth thy praises.. Praise the 
Lord, praise the Lord." They that can be thus 
familiar with God, as to indent with him at whose 
intercession their requests should he granted, do they 
in modesty need mediators unto Christ ? 

5. Were there any hope of full or direct eatisfac- 
tion, I would press this demand to any learned papist : 
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what order those three parties whom Bellarmine maltea 
joint commissioners in the audience of prayers observe 
in prayers of this form ; whether they expet-t that 
God the Father should first take their petitions and 
acquaint Christ with them, and Christ the saints, 
or that the saints should take them immediately and 
deliver them unto Christ, that be may acquaint his 
Father with them ? They grant the saints can hear 
no prayera immediately from our mouths, much less 
discern their eonception in our hearts ; they under- 
stand them only by seeing God ; and for this reason 
haply prayers of this form are in the first place 
directed to God the Father, or to the Trinity. Is 
God then, as the book wherein they are written, 
altogether senseless of their meaning, until the saints, 
whose intercession they crave, read them unto him? 
or hearing thera, is he unwilling to grant them^ until 
the saints have expounded them? But what is Christ's 
office in the mean time? to request his Father that 
he would hear the saints for his sake? or contrariwise, 
doth he aad the saints mediate for sinful men both 
together, as joint advocates? or doth he first open 
the case, and leave the saints to prosecute it? or do 
the saints only sue in his name that God would, 
communicate his merits unto thein ; as sonietimea 
in earthly courts one of principal note bears the name, 
whilst another manageth the business? The supplicant 
shoiild, methinks, in good manners frame^ome petition 
to Christ, or ask his leave to use his name in such 
suits as they would have managed by this or that 
particular saint, in honour of his birthday. 

6. Perhaps this form of prayer was first invented 
by such (for such in the "Romish church there arc 
and anciently have been) as deny Christ any kind 
"1 ViiJ« RitM^mm in f. ad HebriB.nam, 71 
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of intercession with his Father, besides the representa- 
tion of his humanity. And men's hearts ouce wrought — 
to this persuasion would forthwith take the impres-fl 
sion of artificial begging- as the best form of tendeTingB 
their devout supplications unto God. Now amongst 
beggars commonly one shews his mairned limbs, or 
other rueful spectacle, to move pity; and others read the 
lecture upon them. And thua do these sacrilegious, 
supplicants upon great festivals make Christ and their 
peculiar saints such sharers io the office of intercession, 
as the cripple and the gabbler are in men's benevolences 
at fairs or markets : the one must move God's eyes, 
and the other 611 his ears. 

7- If it shall please the reader to compare Bellar- 
mine's pretended detection of fraudulent dealing in our 
writers {chap. 16.) with the declaration of his second 
proposition hitherto discussi?d, he will easily assent 
unto me, that the only trick this cunning sophistef had 
to save his mother's credit and her son's, was to call 
reformed churches whores first, and their children liars. 
For who but the impudent son of an adulterous mother, 
or one accustomed to shuffle beyond the compass of 
a professed liar's art memorative, could have avouched 
943what in the declaration of this second propositiou he 
doth, Sanctos invocamus ad hoc solum, " We pray- 
to saints only to the end they may do what we 
do," that is, as he expounds himself afterwards, "that 
Christ's merits might by intercession of saints be ap- 
plied unto ua." This (were this the only end of praying- 
to them) were in effect to request them to stoop a 
little below their rank, and beeonie joint supplicants 
with us for relief of our necessities and advancemeut 
of God's glory. Is it then all one to request them 
to join with us in the honour and service of God 
for our good, and to intend their honour a,nd service 
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in the prayers and requests which we make, either 
to them or to God, that he would accept their inter- 
cession for us ? Now it is but one part of the question 
between the churches Romish and reformedj Whether 
it he lawful to request saints deceased to join in prayer 
with us, aa they did, or might have been lawfully 
requested to have done, whilst they lived ? the other 
part (whereto BeUarmine should have framed his 
answer) is, Whether it be not formal idolatry to 
offer up our devotions to saints by way of honourj 
or to intend a religious worehip or service of them 
in those prayers which we offer up to God in his 
sanctuary ? It is so constantly agreed upon by all 
professed members of the Romish church, (and was 
80 expressly set down by BeUarmine himself, as nothing 
but extreme necessity of playing tricks could have 
shuffled it out of bis memory,) that of the seven 
parts of religious worship due to canonized saints, 
the second is invocation in public liturgies, the fourth, 
sacriiices of prayer and thanksgiving, which they offer 
up to God in honour of such saints : and of this latter 
kind are the prayers before mentioned, usual upon 
every saint's day. And "BeUarmine thus begun the 
chapter next save one before that wherein his former 
declaration is contained ; Demon strcmlmus sancfos esse 
colendos, sed quia peculiaris dlfficuUas est de cultu 
in-BQcationls, &c. : " We have already demonstrated 
that the saints are to be worshipped : but because 
the peculiar difficulty is concerning the worship of 
invocation," &c. 

8. This indeed is the principal point in question, 
upon whose denial they indite us of sacrilege against 
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the saints, as we do them of flat idolatry, or robbing 
God of his honour, for avouching the affirmative by ™ 
their practice. Cultus mvocaiioniJt, " the worship offl 
invocation," we know well, is somewhat raore than 
invocation ; and to invocate saints, in ordinary lan>i 
guage, is more than only to request their prayers ;| 
albeit to request these after their death is but a relic 
of ethnic foolery, a superstitious impiety in professed] 
Christians. What then? doth that glory wherewith! 
God arrays his saints, utterly strip them of all honour 
and respect from men? Is the felicity which they 
have gotten bonuvi Tnagis laudabUe, quam honora- 
biief "Are they worthy of praise and not of lio-d 
nour?" Their memory is honourable, hut their per- 
sons not to be honoured by Us. Their absence makes 
them uncapahle of such petitions as we may (without 
danger) make unto others less holy, with whona weM 
have not only mystical eomnmnion, but civil commerce. 
And civil worship, without the support of civil com- 
mercement is but a fantastic groundless ceremony, 
and an apish observance. From these consideratioas 
did Calvin justly deny all civil worship, or signification 
of such respect to saints deceased as was due unto ■ 
them whilst they lived, and utterly disclaimed all 1 
religious worship either of them or of other creatures 
dead or living. And because the Jesuits delude the M 
ignorant or unobservant by tricks of that art wherein 
they are best seen, to unfold these terms, with whose 
equivocal use they play fast and loose, will be no loss 
of time, nor interruption of discourse. 
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fFlint iVorship is. How it is divided info civil and religious. 
In whut Sense it fs to fie grmited or denied, that rcligiviis 
JForship m due to Saints. That the Romiah Chtrch dolh 
in her Practice exhibit uHother Sort of rdiffiaus Worship 
tiJilo Sainti than her Advocates pretend in their Dispu- 
tatious. 

1. That some worship or honour more than civil 
is due to saints, whether living with us or departed, \s 
the chief hold whereat our adversaries in this contro- 
versy aim ; whose cunning surprisal, as they presume, 
would make them entire conquerors without further 
conflict. Worship or adoration, of what kind soever, 
hath (as both acltnowledge) two degrees or partsr; 
1. The internal affection or serviceable submission, 
which is as the soul or life ; 2. the external note or 
sign of such submission (as bowing, kneeling, suppli- 
cation); these are the body or material part of worship 
or honour. The internal submissive affection (without 
which the external sign or gesture would be interpreted 
but a mockery) is due only unto intellectual natures, 
and must be differenced by the diversity of their ex- 
cellencies. Now intellectual excellency is either com^ 
municative and finite, or infinite and incomnmnicative. 
Such only is the excellency of the divine Majesty, 
whereunto they appropriate a correspondent worship 
or service, which they enstamp cultus latri^ : nor 
do we disprove it as counterfeit, though lately coiued, 
if we respect the express diiferenee it bears for its 
distinction from all other kinds of worship. Thus 
much only might be added for explication ; We are 
bound, not only X^rpeitui Gtm, to honour God infinitely 
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more tban man, for his infinite excelleucy, but 5ou- 
Xei^ivt to do him service, and bear allegiance to him 
inliiutely more absolute than we owe to princes, in 
that he is our Lord, Creator, and Redeemer. Though 
both be alike due, yet service is more peculiar to bim 
than honour. For inasmuch as we bear his image, 
we are in some sort partakers of his intellectual excel- 
lency, but altogether uncapable of its infinity: but the 
glorious prerogative of creation or redemption is alto- 
gether incommunicable. In these works he admits no 
instrumental service ; much less can he brook a partner 
in the glory redounding from them. 

S. Intellectual excellency communicated to fats crea- 
tures, consists, l.in natural, mora), or civil endow- 
ments ; as, in wisdom, valour, magnanimity, nobility 
of birth, eminency of places, or authority ; S, in gifts 
and graces of the Spirit ; as sanctity of life, heavenly ■ 
wisdom, and favour with God. Unto the former, 
which we may term temporal excellency, they assign 
civil respect or moral worship; unto spiritual excel- 
lency, a peculiar resjiect or reverence of a middle rank, 
inferior to latria, or the worship which they give to 
God, superior to that wherewith they honour kings or 
princes, secular nobles, or men in authority- And this, 
for distinction sake, they call cultus duli^, a worship of 
service. Howbeiti, one of their principal advocates B 
for customary traditions will not in this case allow the 
pretended custom of the schools to prescribe against 
945 the evidence of the natural and grammatical use of this 
word in all g'ood writers: AouXeyeii;, saith Peresius, " isf 
to serve, and we are not the saints' servants, but their 
fellowservants." And Bellarraine'' should either have 
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epared to censure this his good friend for scrupulosity, 
or else have given a better resolution of his doubt 
than he hath done, by alleging only one place in 
scripture, wherein SouXeia is taken, not for slavery or 
servitude, but for honorary eubjection. As when the 
apostle Baith, U:Sff not your liberty as an occasion to 
the Jlesh, but by love serve one another.^ Gal. v. 13, 
hta T^p orfvciriiK ^ouXeupT-e aXXijXoic. Indeed, to serve 
one another by course, la no act of servility ; but a 
twisting of brotherly love, or chain of good fellowship : 
hut if the bond of service be legal and not mutual, he 
that is bound to serve is properly a servant, and he 
that hath right to demand service of another is truly 
a master : such is the case between the saints and us, 
by our adversaries' doctrine. We are bound in cou- 
scieneetoserve and worship them cultu ^ovXei'a? ; so are 
not they (I hope) bound to serve us. Bellarinine's in- 
stance makes more for Peresius than against him. But 
seeing their tongues are their own, and no man may 
control them in the use of words, let them enjoy their 
dialect ; we will take their meaning, and follow the 
matter. The nature and quality of this culttis hv\f!as 
they express (in opposition to us) by relig'ious worship. 
3. Partly under the multiplicity of importances 
which these terms involve, partly under a colour of 
real distinction between the habits or fountains whence 
these several kinds of worship must be derived, their 
sleighty conveyance is not easily discerned, unless they 
be well eyed. To admit no greater multiplicity of 
habits or graces than we have need of is a point of 
good use in every part of divinity. And setting aside 
Aquinas's authority*, (which we may overswny with 
St. Austin's,) what necessity is there of clothing our 
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Bottls with two distinct habits of religion, one' of lafria, 
wherewith we serve God, another of tluUa, whereby 
we tender such respect and service as is fit for saints 
and angels? For every abstract number, without addi- 
tion or subtraction of any unity, without any the least 
variation in itself, necessarily includes a different pro- 
portion to every number that can be compared with 
it : and so doth every sauctified or rehgious bouI, with- 
out any internal alteration, or infusion of more habita 
or graces than that by which it is sanctified, naturally 
faring forth three several sorts of religious and respect- 
ful demeanour; 1. towards God; 3. towards saints orfl 
angels; 3, towards princes, men in authority, or of 
moral worth. As it is but one lesson. Give honour to 
whom honour, love to whom love, tribute to whom tri- 
bute^ ; so it is but one religious habit or rule of cons 
science that teacheth the practice of it. And in some 
sense it may be granted that men in authority, or of 
moral worlh, must be worshipped with religious wor- 
ship; in another sense, again, it must be denied that 
saints are to be worshipped with religious worship, 
though worthy of some peculiar religious respect, 
whereto Icings aud princes (unless saints withal) have 
DO title. 

4. The respect or service which we owe to others 
may take this denomination of religious from three 
several references; first, from the internal habit or 
religious rule of conscience which dictateth the acts of 
service or submission; secondly, from the intellectual 
excellency or personal worth of the party to whom 
they are tendered ; thirdly, from the nature and qua- 
lity of the acts or offices themselves wtiich are ten- 
94i6dered to them, with the manner or circumstances of 
their tendering. According to the fii'st denomination, 
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we must worship ungodly magistrates and irreligious 
princes with religious worship. For if we must do 
all things for conscience sake, and as in the sight of 
■ God, our service, wheresoever it is due, must be no 
eyeservice, no feigned respect. All our actions and 
demeanours must be religious, as religion is opposed 
to hypocrisy, dissimulation, or timeserving. And in 
this sense religious find civil worship are not opposite, 
but coordinate. Men truly religious must be religi- 
ously civil in their demeanour towards others. If our 
respect or servicH take the denomination of religious 
from the personal worth or internal excellency of the 
party whom we worship, it is most true we are to 
worship saints with more than mere civil worship. 
None of our church (I dare be bound) will deny that 
godly and religious men must be reverenced, not only 
for their virtues merely moral or politic, but for their 
sanctity and devotion. Yet is this all that the modem 
papist seeks to prove against us. And from this ante- 
cedent (which needs no proof) he presently takes that 
for granted which he shall never be able to prove, 
either from thest or other premises, to wit, that saints 
are to be worshipped with religious worship as it is 
-opposed to civil worship. His meaning, if it reach the 
point in question, must he this: we are hound to oflier 
up the proper acts of religion as prayers, with other 
devotions, by way of personal honour or service to the 
aaints. This, we say, is formal idolatry. 

5. It is one thing to tender our service in lowliness 
of spirit for conscience sake unto the prince, another 
to tender him the service of our spirit, or subjection of 
our consciences. Religion binds me to bow my knee, 
or use other accustomed signs of obeisance, in un- 
feigned testimony that I acknowledge him lord of my 
body, armed with authority frotn the Maker of it to 
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take vengeance upon it for denial of its Bervi<K. Or 
in case he puniali me without cause, the bond of con- 
science and religion ties me to submit this outward 
man in humility of spirit to the unlawful exercise of 
his lawful power, rather than I ehould grant him the 
command or disposal of my religion, or honour hira 
with the acts or exercises of it. In lilce sort, the sight 
and presence of any, whom God hath graced with 
extraordinary hJessings of his Spirit, will voluntarily 
extort isigns of submissive respect from every sancti- 
fied and religious spirit, in undoubted token that they 
reverence God's gifts bestowed upon him, and heartily 
desire their souls might take some tincture or impres- 
sion from his gracious carriage or instructions, which 
they can hardly do without some nearer link of fami- 
liarity and acquaintance; or at least would do so much. 
better by how much the link were closer, or their vici- 
nity greater. Their right end and scope, whereto the 
instinct of grace inherent in our souls doth direct these 
external signs of submission, is to woo their souls and 
spirits, whom we ttus reverence, to some more inti- 
mate conjunction. This submissive reverence, though 
not x'equired by them, is on our parts necessary, for 
holding such consort or just proportion, with the 
abundant measure of God's graces in them, as we may 
draw comfort and perfection from them. Contem- 
plation of others' excellency, without this submissive 
temper in ourselves, either stirs up envy or occa- 
sioneth despair: and yet all that these outwa.rd and 
unfeigned signs of submission can lawfully plight unto 
them is the service of our bodies or inferior faculties. 
These we could be content to sacrifice not to them, 
but for their sakes, always provided that we do not 
prejudice the right or dominion which our own spirita 
94,7 and consciences have over our bodies, immediately 
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under God. But to offer up the internal and proper 
fruits of the Spirit unto tliein by way of tribute and 
bonouj, is to dishonour, to deny that God which niad« 
them. The seeds of grace and true religion are sown 
immediately by his sole powerful hand, and their 
native oflspriog (acts of faith especially) must be re- 
served entire and untouched for him. Prayers intriu- 
sically religious, or deTOtions truly sacred^ are obla- 
tions which may not, which cannot without open sa- 
crilege, be solemnly eousecrated to any other's honour, 
but only to his who infuseth the spirit of prayer and 
thanksgiving into men's hearts. The principal crime 
whereof we accuse the Romish church> and whereof 
such as purposely examine the indictment put up by 
reformed churches against her and her children, are to 
take special notice, is, her open professed direct intend- 
ment to honour them which are no gods with those 
prayers or devotions, with these elevations of minds 
and spirits, wherewith they present the only wise, im- 
mortal King, in temples dedicated to liis service. He 
that prayed in old times to an idol, in a gruve desti> 
nated to his worship, did wrong the true God, after the 
same manner that he doth which robs him of hi» tithes 
before they be set apart for his house. But to come 
into his house of prayer with serious purpose to honour 
him with the sacrifice of a contrite or broken spirit, 
and in the time of oblation to divert our best intentions 
to the honour of our fellow-creatures, is worse than 
Ananias and Sapphira's sin, « lying to the Holy 
Ghost, or a mockery of him, a sacrilegious purloining 
of that which was brought unto the sanctuary, and 
solemnly consecrated to the Lord of the temple. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

That the fForship which Sntau demanded of our Saviour 
was the venf same whtn-eit'tth ttie Jiumhh Church worx/iijr- 
pftJi Saitilx, that is, Dulia, not Latna, according Co their 
Distiiictimi. That aur S<iviour's Answer doth absolutelif 
proUilnt the Off'erhtg uf l/ils tVarsJiip, uot oiihf to Satan, 
but ta any Ptrson tvUritmerjerf besides God. The Truth 
of this Asserlioit proved hy St- JohCs Auikurily and 
St, Pctif'a. 

1. The doctrine delivered in the former chapter 
was a tnith in old times so clear, and so well approved 
by the constant practice of living saints, that the very 
quotation of that law whereon we ground it did put 
the devil himself for the present to a nonplus. But 
he hatli bethought himself of new answers since, and 
found opportunity to distil his intoxicating distinctions 
into modern brains throug^h Jesuitical quills. Howso- _ 
ever, to eyes not darkened with the smoke of hellj it^ 
will never take the least tincture of probability, much 
less any permanent colour of solid truth, that the 
tempter should demand cultifm latritE (as now it is 
taken by the Jesuits) of our Saviour. Or, although he 
had «et so high a price at the first word upon bo fair 
commodities as he proffered, there could be no doubt 
of his readiness to fall lower at the second, rather than 
to hazard the loss of his market : for he loves to play 
at small games, rather than altogether to sit out. And 
946 if the Jesuits' answers to our arguments were current, 
their master, with half of one of their skill in sophis- 
try, might have put ours to a new reply, as he did 
him twice, to a Scriptum est It h written, (saith our 
Saviour,) TAon skalt worship ihe Lord thy God, and 
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Jkim only shall thou serve"". True, saith the Jesuit, 
CuUu latriiE ; for it is written, avrtp fxavui Xarpevareit 
but not ffiVoj' Mo'coi' TrpQ^HuvTjrj-fti '. foF this kifld of 

■ "worships (expressed by the Greek Trpoanui/tia-ii,) by our 
^adversaries' doctrine, ia due to saints. What was it 
then whifh the devil did expressly demand of our 
Saviour, latna or dulia f Neither expressly, hut irpod- 

BiilfijiTir, athriition. But this worship may be demanded 
upon some higher style than belits saints to accept or 
use. It may be demanded in testification of homage 
royal, or in ackuowledgmeDt of the party to whotn it 
is tendered for lord and sovereign of the parties which 
tender it. To him that would thus reply, the rejoinder 
is ready out of the test : for the devil did not exact 
any external sign of submission unto himself, as Unto 
the supreme disposer or prime fountain of the tem- 
poral blessings which he promised: the tenor of his 
promise was thus; All this power will I ^ive thee, and 
the glory qf the kingdoms : for that iff delivered unto 
me'-. By whom? questionless by some superior and 



u St. Austin (wliose autbority 
tbey \vreat to this effect) ^vaa 
misttiken in the use or Kij^nifica- 
tion of tfie word lalrln. IIU 
CTror Tvaa in that he thought 
!t did always signify relif^ioua 
worship or adoration of gpirit : 
and thig kind of woi§h!p he 
knew only to be Aw- to Goil ; 
whereas he had obaervtid the 
Latin word adarare to bu (!uiiiit 
man both to civil niid relij^iimw 
worship. The Knme Fiitlipr in 
6l. (juration upon G^Tieaia tvi- 
linoiv]edg«th ait ntediuin or 
mean )>et»'e«n civil ndorBtion and 
latHn, that is, between civil wor- 
ship and the wofuhip which i» Jtie 
only unto Goil. The occuiioii 
of St. Austin'ii diHtinctioti rnuy 



be best gatliered from his words ; 
Qusritur qiiomtido Stnptum 
flit, Doininum Dcam luvm ado' 
rabis, el iili soli Jicrtieii, cuna 
Abriiham sic hoiioraV't'nt ponu- 
liim qiietidam gentium, lit etiHui 
Hdnraret. 8ed aiiimadv^rtendurn 
L'st ill eodeni pracejito, nrtn dic- 
tum, Domhiiim Dvtivi luiim io- 
fittn /i/lorjil/ix, fticiit rlictuni eiiti 
el iUi Hitii xen'iea, quod eat 
Orjcce tiOTptuatiti. ThIis enim 
ttervitcis non niul Dto debe- 
tur. — Aug. qu(i»t, f>i, nuper 
Gen. 

* Vide VaMjuet, lib, i. de 
Adofdl.iiiTH', diiip. 8. cop. ts. 
ntiiFi, 366. 

' Muttli, iv. 9. Liiku \v. 6, j. 
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more sovereign lord, from whose right he sought to 
derive his warrant to bestow them ; To wfioni^oever 
I will, I give it The warrant pretended in respect 
of the parties capable of the donation of it is very 
large, but not without eouditions to be performed by 
them : Jf thou therefore wilt fall down before me, 
and worship me, all shall he thine. WpoaKvvtja-t^, or 
falling down before him, being all the tempter did 
demand ; our Saviour's reply had neither been direct 
nor pertinent, unless the exclusive particle only be 
referred aa well to TrpoaKvvtifri^^ worship, or itrostra- 
A'on, as to XaTpela, or siipreine service. Is it then but 
a mere tri(;k of wit, or point of sophistry without sin, 
thus pdpahly to divide that sense of scripture which 
God Iiad so closely joined ? Is it a petty presumption 
only for a Jesuit to think he could have caught the 
devil more cunningly in his own play, or have gone 
beyond him with a mental reservation or evasion, if 
the like proffer had been made to him as was to our 
Saviour? For this in effect is the Jesuit's answer. 
The law forbids Mrpelav only, the devil required only 
Trf>o(rKwti(r(v '. therefore he demanded nothing forbidden 
by the law. To be able thus to play fast and loose 
with the sacred bond of God's law at his pleasure, or 
to loose the link of absolute allegiance to supreme 
Majesty with frivolous distinctions pretended from 
some slips of the ancients, is that wherein the Jesuit 
glories. Such of this sublimated sect as stiffly main- 
tain that not only all image-worship, but all civil use 
of pictures was forbidden the Jews, are not ashamed 
to stand upon the former gloss, as the best rock of 
their defence for maintaining the distinction between 
dulia and lalria. But the words of the law are still 
the saiue, and therefore can admit no distinction now 
which they might not then have borne> Howbeitj 
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were that law abrogated so far as it concerns the use 
of images, it could not disannul this new distinction, 
were this grounded upon any other pregnant scrip- 
ture ; but so grounded it is not, it cannot be. 

3. Such as would blush at the former gloss will 
perhaps reply, that the lowest degree of any worship 
was more than the devil had right to challenge, and 
more than mig-ht be tendered to him by any intelligent 94,9 
creature. The exception, I grant, were good, if our 
Saviour had only refused to worship him because 
be was God's enemy ; but it no way toucheth the 
reason of his refusal, which is universally perpetual. 
For he took no notice of the devil's ill deserts, but 
frames such an answer to the demand itself, as was 
to stand for an unalterable exposition of that indis- 
pensable law, in respect of every creature either tempt- 
ing or tempted in like sort, to the world's end. None 
may worship or serve any creature witli religious 
worship; all of us muat so worship and serve God 
alone. The words of the text itself, as well in the 
Septuagint as in the Hebrew, are no more than these: 
Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God, and him sltalt 
thou serve. The supereminent dignity of the party 
whose fear and service are enjoined doth (in our 
Saviour's logic) make the indefinite form of the cora- 
raandmeut fully equivalent to this universal negative: 
— No man may tender any act of religious fear, wor- 
ship, or service, to any man or angel, to any thing 
in heaven or earth, or in the regions under the earth, 
but only to him who made all, who is Lord of all, 
whom all are bound to fear and worship, with all 
their hearts, with all their Souls, and all their might.- 
And of ail kinds of religious fear or servicej « 
(Jullai is either most improperly or most imj 
tendered to saints and angels, For though as 
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house there be many manBions, so no doubt there be 
several degrees or ranks of attendants, yet the highest 
and the lowest members of Christ's mystical body are 
brethren ; the greatest angel and the least amongst 
the sous of men are fellowservants. Do we speak 
this as men unwilling to Iww their knees unto th«ir 
betters without hope of gain» or loath to spend their 
breatli without a fee ? or doth not the scripture say 
the same ? Do not such of our Lord and Master's 
servants as are clothed with glory and immortality, 
and daily behold his presence in perfect joy, inhibit 
the first proffers, of such obeisance to them present, 
as the Romish liturgy solemnly consecrates to the 
Bhriues and statues of others much meaner, in their 
absence? How beautiful were the feet of that heavenly 
ambassador, how glorious and joyful were the tidings 
he then brought unto the inhabitants of the earth! 
Blessed are they which are called unto the marriage 
supper of the Lamb. These are the true sai/ing-s qf 
Gody. Such was the state of the messenger, and 
Buch his message, as did well deserve to have anfl 
apostle for his scribe: for he bid him write. And™ 
yet when this his secretary fell at his feet, verse 10, 
to worship he said unto him. See thou do it not : Xamfl 
thy fellmcservanf, and of Iky brethren tfiaf have the 
testimony of Jesus : worship God. Did St. John 
want wit to reply; "So I will, cultu lairiee; but 
thee, my lord, (his ambassador,) also cultu duliee ?' 
This is a distinction of such subttlty that it surpass^etb 
all skill or Spirit of prophecies. Otherwise St. John 
might have known the use of it when he had better 
opportunity to use it than any had since. Yet 
he had been so disposed, the angel prevented him 
I am thy Jellowsertiant ; and it is the duty of servants 

y Kev. SIX. g. 
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not to seek honour one of another, but to be yokefellows 
in their master's service, consorts in setting forth 
I ills hoDoiir. "Beliarmine was conscious that his first 
answer to this place, thoug'h borrowed from antiquity, 
was erroneous or impertinent; Corngemlusjidt ador- 
utor non propter errorem adorationis sed propter 
errorem personee: "St. John was not to be reformed 
for offering to worship him whom he took to be Christ, 
but in that he mistook the angel for Christ," St. 
Austin's* words, upon which BeUarrnine was too wise 
to rely too much, are these ; Talis apparuerat ange- 
liis at pro Deo posset adorari; et idea Juerat eorri- 
gendus ttdorator ; "The angel did so appear, as he 950 
might seem to be God, or to be worshipped aa God ; 
and therefore the worshipper was to be rectified." 

S. But let us try whether his ttecond cogitations 
be any sounder, "St. John did well in proffering 
to worship the angel ; as Abraham, Lot, and other 
of his godly ancestors had done: but the angel did 
prohibit him in reverence to Christ's humanity'^." For 
since the angels themselves have done homage to 
Christ's humanity, they will not receive that homage 
from men which before Christ's incarnation they did. 
Let him pretend what authority he list for the truth 
of this reply, it is impertinent to the point in question; 
and we may drive him to another shift by pressing 
this evasion. For if the angels since Christ's incar- 
nation have released men of their wonted homage j 
or rather wholly resigned it into Christ's hand, aban- 
doning the least acknowledgment of religious worship 
when they come as God's ambassadors in person : we 
demand whether the Romish church did well "U 
in commanding her sons and daughters to 

* Belkrin, I. i. de Sanct. Beatttiidiiie, cap. 14. §■ 
« Aug. quKst. 6i.in Gen. '' Bellarm, iliid. de 
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tliem still in this latter age, wherein we expect Christ's 
tomiug in glory to judgment ? The form of Bellar- 
mine^s second answer is very strange, and such aa 
h« derides Brentiu» for using in a matter far more 
capable of it: "We rightly worship angels, and the 
angels rightly refuse to be worshipped by us : — for 
after the angel had given out his prohibition, Ftde 
ne Jeceris cap. xix. 10, See thou do it not, the 
apostle offers to do the like again, cap. xxii. 9i as 
well kuowing that lie did well in worshipping, and 
the angel as well in refusing to be worshipped : nor 
may we suspect that St. John was either indocile 
or forgetful." Much less may we suspect that God 
Almighty would have his children of the church 
militant and triumphant to compliment it all the year 
long in such manner as strangers will for a turn 
or two at their firet meeting, the one in good manners 
offering, and the other better refusing the chief place 
or precedence ; least of all may we think that one 
of God's glorious ambassadors could out of maidenly 
modesty be driven to maintain false doetrine. To 
have avoided the first proffer of worship so peremp- 
torily forbidden — See thou do it not — had been 
enough to disprove the solemn practice of it in whom- 
soever. But not herewith content, he gives a general 
reason of hia prohibition; See thou do it not: for 
J am thy Jdlowservant: worship God. May we not 
supply his meaning by analogy of our Saviour's com- 
ment upon the text of the law, — Worship him alone 
whom the angels can never worship too much, aor 
any man on earth enough ? 

4. It is a warrant to our churches fully sufficient 
pot to do homage unto angels absent, because in pre- 
sence they refuse and forbid it. By what warrant 
the Homish church can obtrude it upon them against 
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their wiUs, let her sons look to it. We have cause 

to suspect, and they to fear, that the devil and his swift 

messengers have played Gehazis with their Naamaus ; 

run to their rulers in these heavenly prophets' uainea, 

to demand such gratifications upon false pretences 

in their absence, as they resolutely refused when in 

all reason they best deserved them, if at any time 

they might have taken them. The disciple is not 

above his master, much less is the pupil's practice 

to be imitated before the tutor's doctrine. St. John 

in this dialogue was the pupii : do they then grace 

him by taking his proffer to worsliip this angel for 

their warrant, or rather wrong the angel in not 

admitting his twofold inhibition (at both times obeyed 

by this his scholar) for a sufficient caveat to deter 

them from making the worshipping of saints and angels 

a special pact of their solemn service? But this is 

the curse which by God's just judgment ia fallen upon 951 

them for detaining the truth in una"ighteousness ; tbat 

as the horseleech sucketh only the melancholy humour 

out of men's blood, so these locusts, having' relinquished 

the pure fountain of truth, must long after the dregs 

of antiquity in their doctrine, and in their practice 

feed principally upon such infirmities of the flesh 

aa sometimes mingle themselves with the spiritual 

behaviour of God's saints. For even the souls of 

God's dearest saints have their habitation during this ■ 

life with flesh and blood. And albeit we sinful men 1 

may not pass our censures upon St. John, nor measure 

his carriage in the angel's presence by any the 

oversight in oureelves, who are never taugl 

ourselves in such admiration of spirit as } 

yet the holy angel, with wliosj glori 

he was astoni&hed, might discover the 

tions of his spirit or affection by son 

JACKSON', VOL, IV. n 
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or misfasbioiied lines in his bodily gesture or outward 
behaviour, as au expert courtier would quickly espy 
in a mere contemplative scliolar, called into some 
court-like audience. This carriage was for the present 
more pardonable in bim thau the continual imitation 
of it can be In any. A gracious prince would take 
little or no displeasure, if a man in a dream or trance, 
or in some extraordinary passion of fear arising from 
apprehension of imminent danger, or of joy for unex- 
pected safety, should bestow royal titles on his s|>ecial 
benefactor, or prefer extemporary petitions or gratiila- 
tions ore tenus in such submissive style or gesture 
as might impeach as vrell the greatest subject in the 
kingdom that should accept them, as the meanest 
that could offer them, of disloyalty, if they were drawn 
into legal form or daily practice. Admitting the 
angel had not twice disallowed the worship proffered 
by the apostle ; yet if we consider the ecstasy or strange 
exultation of spirit whence it was wrested^ the delin- 
quency of the Romish church (using his example for 
a pattern of their behaviour in public and solemn 
service, when no occasion of lilce passion is offered 
either by angelical presence or joyful embassage) argu- 
eth more wilful and contemptuous disloyalty towards 
God than the former supposition implieth towar^J 
earthly princes. And as it is a point of indiscretion to 
shew such peculiar observance to great pereonages in 
the prince's presence, as good manners elsewh*;re would ^ 
exact ; so to tender such solemn worship to saints aud | 
angels in the church or house of God, is a circumstance 
which much aggravateth the heinouanesa, or rather 
induceth an alteration of the quality of the worship 
itself; enough to make it superstitiously religious, 
though otherwise decently civil, or otTensive only 
excess. 
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f 5. But to what end did the apostle so carefully 
'register the angel's twofold prohibition or his own 
reiterated check ? to blazen his own dignity and higli 
respect with angels, or to embolden others of meaner 
place in the church militant to fasten that kindness 
upon them absent which would not be accepted from 
him whiles he spake with them face to face ? Some 
Romanists'^ thiuk such lowly obeisance did not so 
well become St. John, because he was a priest ; others, 
because he was a virgin: and the office of priesthood 
is in their doctrine as great, virginity in a man of his 
age a greater, dignity than angelical excellency. Vir- 
ginity, I think, is more scarce and rare iu Romish 
priests, than the gift of prophecy or familiarity with 
angels is in other men; and this is the reason that 
they set So high a price upon it. Others conjecture 
the spirit of prophecy did privilege this great apostle 
from the common service of angels. But the greater 
skill he had in heavenly mysteries, the greater were 952 
his motives to worship this angel, under God, his 
principal instructor. And St. Peter's refusal of like 
obeisance from Cornelius dpth so crush all these and 
■whatsoever pretences can be brought, that they can 
never seem whole or sound again to such as first made 
them. 

6. Cornelius was neither prophet, priest, nor virgin, 
a Gentile by birth and a novice in faith* committed 
by the angel of God to St. Peter's instruction. He 
was in conscience and religion bound to reverence 
this great apostle ; not only for bis relifr 
sanctified life, hut as his father in Goc 
guardian under Christ. But might he 
ship him with religious worship as 1 
advocate or intercessor with God, 

= Vide Bellarmin. \aaa d 
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patron ? No : when he offered no other sign of sub- 
mission to St, Peter's pei-son than every Romish priest 
jind prelate doth unto his image, he took hira up, 
and warns him not to fall down before him or any 
saint so again; / mi/selfalso am a man. But may 
not this speech imply that Cornelius took hira 
at first sight for a god, and so polluted his external 
worship with this internal raiseonceit? Sure he that 
was so well acquainted with the Jewish religion, and 
so, so well spolienof by the Jews^, did not acknowledge 
more gods than one. And he could not be ignorant, 
that one Simon Peter, which lodged with one Simon 
(he tanner^ was neither this one God whom he before 
had worshipped, nor any god. For would the angel 
have willed hira to send to Joppa for God to come 

unto him ? But albeit Cornelius from the first to 

I 

the last did perfectly know Simon Peter to be a man, 
yet he knew him to be a man sent from God to 
instruct him in the way of life. And out of that 
natural infirmity of flesh and blood, which (wanting 
suclh as St. Peter was, to check or control it) brought 
forth idolatry in the heathens and the Romanists, he 
sought to entei'tain God's ambassador in most lowly 
and submissive fashion. To set theirhearts too much 
upon such creatures as are God's instruments for their 
extraordinary good, is a temptation wherewith good 
natured men, such as Cornelius was, without spiritual 
instruction, are soonest overtaken. And out of the 
abundance of affectionate desire to testify his thankful- 
ness in the best sort that he could, he renders that 
to the ambassador which was due only to his Master. 
Hie est vettuiissimus referendi bene merent'tbus 
gratiam mos^ lit tales numinibm mcribant^ ; " T ha 

d Acts S. S — 7- * Plinius in Historia. Similia liabet Lactniitius. 
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most ancient manner of expressing thankfulness to 
special benefactors is, to enrol them m the calendar 
of gods, or divine powers." After the Holy Ghost, to 
the astonishment of the circumcision, had fallen upon 
all that heard Peter's words, iu testimony that they 
were the words of God ; did either Cornelius himself 
or the meanest Gentile present fall down and worship 
St. Peter, though not as the author and fountain of 
that ineBtimable blessing whereof all were made par- 
takers, yet as the immediate iutercessor which had 
procured it ? No : St. Peter had so well instructed 
Cornelius before, that, as the ^text resolves us, the first 
fruits of their new tongues were offered up immedi- 
ately in sacrifice unto God lekick had gitett such gifii/ 
to men. The Spirit, whereof they were partakers, 
taught them to glorify the giver only; not man, which 
had nothing which he had not received, 

7. Never had auy man juster occasion to worship an 
angel than St. John, or a saint than Cornelius and his 
company had. The reason why the Lord in wisdom 
would have as well their willingness to worship, as the 
angel's and St. Peter's unwillingness to accept their 
proffered submission, so expressly registered, was, to 
imprint the true meaning of that law iu the hearts 953 
of all that should read those stories; TJiou shalt 
worship the Jjord thy God, and him only skalt thou 
seree : as also the necessity of that caveat which 
another apostle had givE^u to posterity ; Let no man 
hegitile ifoii of your retcard in a voltmtary htimilify 
and Ivor ship ping- of angeh, intradin^ himself '"'"'* 
things which he hath not seen, raiiily puffed np in 
his fleshly mind^. If so main a pillar of Christ's 
church as St. John {who foresaw the general apostasy 
from the sincere worship of God to nutichristian 
' Acta s. 46. S CoLjiis. ii. 18. 
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idolatry) were thus sIiaTceii with this temptation, it 
was not to be expected that any (after that Satan, 
who can trausform himself into an angel of light, 
was let loose) should be able to stand without vigilant 
attention unto John's admonitions, and these fair 
warnings which God had giveu the world in him and 
Cornelius. A senseless and reprobiite stupidity, more 
than Jewish, hath befallen most of the modern 
Romanists for their wilful relapse into heathenish 
idolatry. What heathenish priest did ever frame an 
answer to the objections of the orthodox, either so 
ridiculous in itself, or which might argue such a 
respectlees esteem of the diviue Majesty, whom they 
were challenged to wrong, as ^Vnsqaez and Sahneron, 
with others, have made to this instance of St. Peter 
and Cornelius. St. Peter, say these Jesuits, (in part 
approved by Bellarmine'', who loves to have two 
strings to his deceitful bow,) disclaimed the worship 
oflFered him, not as if it were not due unto him. 
How then ? In modesty. Doth this make for them or 
against them ? If it were his modesty to refuse it from 
Cornelius, it would be good manners in them not 
to offer it till they know more of his mind, or meet 
him face to face as Cornelius did ; who yet did not 
press him to take it, as in good manners be should, 
if out of modesty only he had refused it. But they 
have made St. Peter's image of such a metal as it 
will not easily blush, and charmed it with such new_ 
distinctions aa it shall not tremble, whiles they dj| 
such homage to it as would have moved St. Peter 
himself no less than the people's dancing before the 
golden calf did Moses. The image, they think, doth 
well approve of their service, in that it doth not 

'* Vasquez, I, i . de Adorat. diaput. 5. c. 3. n. 161. 
' Bellar. do SancCor, Beatitudine, lib. j - cap. 4, 
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disallow it, nor bid them stand np, saying, (what it 
could not truly say, albeit these impostors could teach 
it to speak,) Jor I also am a man. Yet if St. Peter 
himself hear their prayers, and see their gestures to it, 
09 well as if be were among theni, will he not be as 
modest in God's presence, who is always an undoubted 
spectator of this their service, as he was before 
Cornelius ? will he not disavow their practice as quite 
contrary to his example; and their doctrine, as directly 
contradictory to his instructions? And do they truly 
honour, or rather foully vilify St. Peter and the rest of 
God's glorious saints, in obtruding greater honour to 
their images of lifeless wood and stone than any 
Christians offered to them whilst they lived, or, were 
they presieut, yet are capable of? 

CHAP. XXVII. 954 

That the Respect which we owe to Saints deceased (sripposhfg 
they were really present with «;) duth dlff^er onlif in 
Degree, not in Nature or Quality , from the llcipecl which 
tee orce lutto truelifing Saints, That the .same Kxpretision 
of our JlespeCt or Observance towards Saints of Angels 
locally present, cannot mtfwjU Svpemtition or Idolatry 
tie made unfa them in their Absence. 

1- Suppose St. Peter, or the angel whom St. John 
proffered to adore, should undouhtedly appear unto us, 
and vouchsafe us liberty of proposing our desires unto 
them ; we might and would tender them respect and 
reverence (not for their civil dignity, or hopes of 
promotion from them, but for their ]>ersonaI sanctity) 
which should exceed all reverence we owe to ordinary 
godly men, as much as the civil honour we give 
to kings doth our civil respect of any subject that 
is our better. But as our sovereign observance of 
kings, or supreme earthly majesty, may not transcend 
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the latitude of civil honour; so neither might we 
tender such honour, reverence, or worship to St. Peter 
or the angel, were they present, as would transgress 
the utmost bounds of that respect or reverence which 
is iu some measure due to every godly man. The 
difference between our respect to angels, the blessed 
Virgin, or to saints of the highest rank and the lowest, 
may be greater in degree than the latitude of civil 
honour (in respect of inonarcha and their meauest 
officers) can afford; because the amplitude of sanctify- 
ing grace doth, for aught we linow, far exceed the ■ 
measure of raoral virtues or latitude of civil dignity. 
But the several observances which we owe to kings 
and to others that are our betters in the rank of 
subjects, ditler more iu specifical quality and essence, 
than the several respects which are due to angels 
or saints of the highest order and to religious 
Lazarus, were both equally present. For kings, iu 
matters concerning our goods or bodies, have a sove- ^ 
reignty communicated to them from God, not commu- 
nicate by them to their greatest subjects ; so have 
no saints or angels in matters spiritual any lordship 
or dominion over us ; we owe no allegiance of our 
spirit, save only to one Lord. Christ, in these cases»fl 
is our sole King (whose felicity is communicated 
to all hi& followers, his sovereignty to noae); in respect 
of him, the greatest saints and angels be our feilow- 
subjects. What respect or reverence then do we ow^l 
them in respect of prayers or invocations, suppose 
we might speak with them face to face ? As our 
necessities Would compel us to request their prayers to 
God for us ; so good manners would teach ua to fit 
the manner of our observance or submissive entreaty 
to the measure of their sanctity, or of that favour 
which they have with God, iu respect of ordinary 
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godly meo, whose prayers we crave with due observ- 
ance of their persons. The nile of religious discre- 
tion would so proportion our obedience to their in- 
structions, as their instructions are proportioned to the 
directions of usual pastors ; we would be ready to do 
them any bodily service with so much greater fidelity 
and better affection than we do to others, as we con- 
ceive them to be more faithful and fervent in God's 
service than others are. But religion itself, and the 
nde of God's word, which they most exactly obey, 
would restrain us from falling down before them with 
our bodies, with purpose to lift up our minds unto 955 
them, as to our patrons or secondary mediators. To 
offer up the fnnts of the spi^it^ or consecrate the spirit 
of prayer and thanksgiving to the honour of any, save 
only of him that made, redeemed, and sanctified our 
Bouls and spirits, is — we maintain it unto death — sacri- 
legious, heathenish impiety. Yet must dnlia, which 
these men consecrate wholly to the honour of saints, 
be of necessity an essential part of the spirit of prayer, 
if the prayers themselves, which it brings forth, be, as 
they contend, culfu/t vere religiosas, '' true or intrin- 
sically religious worship." Religion is the bond or 
link between the Creator and the creature; the essence 
of religious prayers consists in the elevation of the 
spirit; the use and end of the spfril's elevation is, 
that we may be joined in spirit with Christ. To fix 
our hearts on any thing besides God is a spiritual for- 
nication or adultery; hut thus to elevate our spirits, 
which Christ hath espoused unto himself by grace, 
unto saints and angels, (as they do that direct religious 
prayers unto them.) in the house and temple of God, is 
like an incestuous pollution of the marriage bed, as if 
a woman betrothed unto the eldest brother, and heir 
apparent unto the crown, should prostitute her body 
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Upon ]ier marriage day to his kinsman or younger 
brother. 

2. But admit St. Peter or sorae angel should by 
God's appointment vouchsafe their local residence again 
amongst the inhabitants of the earth, work miracles, 
heal diseases, and instruct t^hm voce iu the remote 
deserts of Afric or in the Indies, where we could 
neither have personal access unto them, nor commend 
our suits unto them by letter, or interposed messenger; 
might we here in England kneel down, and, turning 
our faces towards the place of their residence, pour 
forth the requests of our hearts unto them, as Daniel, 
being in exile, did his towards Jerusalem, wherein 
God had promised to dwell ? This were to outstrip the 
heathen as well in the essential form of idolatry as in 
the degrees of superstitious or magical folly. What 
heathen did ever exhibit solemn worship, or pour forth 
their petitions for aid or succour uuto Apollo, Mer- 
cury, or jflsculapius, much less unto their demi-gods 
or heroies, save only in places where they supposed 
them resident, as in their temples, about their oracles, 
or before shrines or idols, which (according to ethnick 
divioity) were in a sort animated with their presence ? 
or admitting any heathen living in Asia should have 
directed his prayers towards Hercules his temple iu 
Greece, might not his folly have been justified by the 
same apology which the Romanist brings for his, if 
that were just and orthoduxal, Jupiter est quodcun^ 
que vides; the supreme power adored by him under 
the name of Jupiter he might (with good approbation fl 
of the learned) have avouched to be every where able 
and willing to acquaint the lesser gods (his more inti- 
mate friends^ with whom he might be bolder) with bis | 
petitions in so great distance. To be pei-snaded that 
any saint should be able at all hours of day and night 
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to take notice of all the petitions that ai'e or cau be 
made unto liim in Italy, Germany, France, and Spain, 
or throughout the whole world, is to ascribe greater 
divinity unto him than any heathens did to their ordi- 
nary gods, whom notwithstanding they coneeived wor- 
thy of divine honour. The fruition of his presence 
who knows all things at all times cannot make saints 
or angels so capable of this perpetual ubiquitary know- 
ledge, as personal union with him who is every where 
essentially present might make Christ's body of ubi- 
quitary local presence ; yet to maintain it to be so pre- 
sent every where is in our adversaries' judgment an 
heresy, but a far greater to ascribe this ubiquitary g^fl 
knowledge unto saints. And out of this conceit to 
direct prayers to them in heaven from every part of 
the earth is formal idolatry, as well in practice as in 
opinion ; for God, eoen Gwi only^ knows the hearts 
of (fU the children ofmen^. 

S. To conclude: with what manner of respect or 
observance (in particular) glorified saints or angels are 
to be entertained by us mortal men, is a point impos- 
sible to be determined, until we have just occasion to 
dispute it. And other occasion we can Itave none, 
save what their presence or commerce with us shall 
administer. Or, admitting their undoubted appari- 
tions were at this day as rife as heretofore they have 
been pretended, it would be the first part of our duty 
to fashion ourselves unto such observance as they 
would prescribe us, not to prescribe them what man- 
ner of honour they were to receive from us. God's 
word coocerniijg their worship is silent, save only that 
St. Paul liath advised us to content ourselves with 
ignorance in these secrets unto whose search we are 
not called ; to affect whose knowledge we can have 
no provocation or impulsion besides the vaju swelling 
^ I Kings viii. 39. 
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of our fleshly minds. But whatsoever respect or ob- 
servance might lawfully be tendered to their infallible 
apiwaranee, cannot, without impious folly, be seriously 
proffered to them whilst they appear not ; and solemnly 
to consecrate it to their images whose persons we never 
saw, is the height of iinjiiety. Civility and coiirnioii 
sense may inform us, that to tender such respect or 
signs of submission to princes or great personages 
whom we see afar off, as would become ua being ad- 
mitted to conference with them, would argue either 
distraction of mind or clownish simplicity. Though 
it were lawful to express our necessities with bended 
knees to saints or angels vouchsafing their presence, 
and to implore their intercession for us with sighs and 
tears ; yet may not such as have eyes pray to them or 
any whom they cannot see, save only to Him who is 
invisible. None that have sense may pray to any of 
whose virtual presence or acquaintance with our affairs 
we have no sensible undoubted pledge, save only to 
Him whom we know not by sense, but by the spirit of 
grace and faith, every where to hear and know all 
things that are done or said any where. Howbeit, for 
every man at all times, in every place, upon all occa- 
sions, to worship Him in such manner, as they without 
oflence, with true devotion, have done unto whom his 
extraordinary presence hath been manifested, would be 
but a superstitious observance. For although we be 
fully assured that he sees our gestures, knows our 
hearts, and hears our petitions, at all times and every 
where alike ; yet he sees that we have not always the 
like occasions which they had to pray or worship as 
they did. And any extraordinary manner of wor- 
ship without extraordinary impulsion is will-worship. 
More particularly ; religious prayers being proper acts 
of faith, unless they be made in faith, are most pro- 
perly am tK 7rf(TTeft)s, Ttot ofjiiiiht quite couti'ary to the 
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rule of faithj which in any point to cross is a pre- 
sumptuous sill, but to contradict it in matters of reli- 
gious worship is the sin of idolatry. Now religious 
prayers cannot be conceived or exhibited to any in 
faith, without certainty of faith that they to whom 
they are exhibited do hear us. Seriously to tender 
requests to the souls of saints deceased, further distant 
from us than any one part of the earth is from an- 
other, after the same manner we might do upon cer- 
tain notice of their presence or mutual pledges of com- 
merce with us, is but to offer the sacrifice of fools unto 
the wind, or to sow the element wherein we breathe 957 
with the poisonous seeds of ethuick superstition. And 
so in fine the Romanist doth not enrich the saints, but 
stocks and stones (the works of bis own hands), with 
that honour whereof he hath robbed his God. His 
adoring, his kissing, and bis worshipping- of saints and 
images with bended knees, and other signs of submis- 
sion, is but a solemn invitation of infernal ghosts to 
keep residence about them. These are the harpies 
which defile God's service, and devour the people's 
offerings, which their enchanted priests would persuade 
them were presented to and accepted by God's saints. 
To think the saints should he permitted to i-eceive our 
particular petitions, and not be permitted to return 
their particular answers, or not be enabled as freely to 
communicate their minds to us, as we to impart our 
desires to them, is an imagination so gross, that it can 
have no ground either of faith or common reason. 
We may retort Bellarmine's and bis consorts' argu- 
ments, for invocation of saints, upon themselves, 
the saints, whom they Invocate, do not in 
minds unto their supplicants in such par 
ner as tbeir supplicants impart their d* 
it is either because they will not or thi 
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say they will not if they can, is to impeach them of 
pride, or want of charity; to say they canuot, is to 
slander them with iinpotency, or with want of favour 
with God. For he that enables them, as they suppose 
bti doth, to liear us speak from earth to heaven, can 
questionless enable them so to speak or express them- 
selves, that we might hear tiiein from heaven to earth. 
It is but one and the same branch of his infinite power 
aud goodoess to give saints deceased the like use and 
exercise of Bpiritual tongues, as he grants tbeni, by the 
Romanists' doctrine, of spiritual eara. 

CHAP. XXVIII. 

Th^ Rominh Church in her pnhUc Liturgies expressly g'lve^ 
l/tosc glorioits Titles unto Saints, unto which no other real 
Worship besides tlie Worship nfLatna ia ansiverable. 

1. Seeing as well prayers in the first place di- 
rected unto saints, as these which they tender inanie- 
diately unto God upon saints' days, are offered up in 
honour of the saints, in the same place wherein, and 
with the same external signs of observance wherewith 
they solemnly worship God, what note of difference 
have they left to distinguish themselves from gross 
idolaters? Only the internal conceit which they have 
of divine excellency as much greater than angelical 
dignity. But how shall we know this different esteem 
of God^ of Christf and of his saints to be tndy seated 
in their hearts, without open confession of the mouth, 
making aonie distinction in the solemn and public pro- fl 
fessiou of allegiance to both ? Is the form then of their 
devotion to God and Christ as accurately distinguished 
by any sovereign title from their supplications unto 
saints, as petitions to kings aud princes are from jjeti- 
tions made unto their officers ? One of the most pecu- 
liar titles of Christ as Mediator (by Bellarmine's con- 
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fession) is that in the tenth of John, IS^ sum ostium, 
" I am the door;" for from this attribute he proves 
him to be the only iininediate Mediator. If he who is 
the door be the only immediate Mediator, what man- 
ner of mediatrix must she be which is the gatcj the 
blessed gate, by which the righteous euter ? Did lie 
conceive his second proposition before mentioned in 
terras more wary than wo were aware of, Saneti noti 958 
sunt immediale hitercessores, " Saints are not our im- 
mediate intercessors/' but some saintess may make im- 
mediate intercession ? For so they pray unto the 
bJessed Virgin ; I 

Ave mans sCella. 

Dei mater alma, 

Atque semjucr v'lTgo, 

Falix coiU porta ' . 

Hftil, star of the sea, 

God's sweet niuther (and mate). 

Everlasting virgin. 

Heaven's happy gate, 
And yet, it seems, they make her withal the founda- 
tion or foundress of our faith : for so it followeth in 
the same hymn ; 

Funda noa in ptice. 

Yea, the fountain of sanctificatiou, from whose fulness 
we receive grace for grace : 

Virgo singiilark. 
Intra atniiea iiiitis, 
Nos tulpis salvias, 
Mites fac el castos. 
Vitam prcesta puram. 
Iter para tulum. 

Of virgina the very prime and flower, 
Whose breast of nieekneas is the bower, 
From guilt us free, which bobI dotli waste, 
And mahe, O moke us meek and chaste ; 

' Vide Rosarium MariED. 
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Out Uvea vauchsafe tirst to make pnre, 
Next, that our journey pro7e secure. 

And because God is called the King of heaven and' 
Father of mercy, who liath the issues of death iii his 
bands, she must be entitled the Mother of mercy, &c. 

Maria mater gratia, 
Mater vtiierkordire ; 
Tu ilM ah liOfle prflegi; 
lit fivra fiiorlis mucipe". 

Mary of grace, mutlier mild, 
Who liflat mercy fgf tliy child; 
Hide and save us from our Foe, 
Wlien from bodies boilU alinll go. 

From this her mild and merciful temper, they hope 
(it seems) that she is able to let some into heaven by 
the window, which may not be allowed to come in by 
the ordinary door or fore-gate : 

Cali fenentra facta fs. OtHciiiin B. Marie, &c. 

The attributes of Wisdom, Ecclus. xxlv., are sung 
or said as part of her honour ; Ab initio, et ante xe- 
culn creata snm, et usque ad fitturuvi seculuvt nan 
dceinam, et in habitatione saiicia coram ipso mitti- 
Stravii ver. fl. Of this stamp is that hymn to tlie 
apostles cited by Bellarmiiie without blushing": 

Quorum prtsceptn sulditur. 
SaluH et languor omnium ; 




^ Vid. T>L-iri. 1. 4. c. I. q. 1. vicnCem : at Maria Bicutet Clir: 

s. a, Dfillar. lih. i. de Sanclor. tiift, in spiritum est elct^tit vivifi. 

Beatit. c. 17. §. 4.— Concipi- cantcm. Unde et mater, iiedum 

tur et Deiparani Virginem ut dicitur, vitin,Bed pp^itin; et dilec- 

sponsam evoHiiram fuiHse suinmi tiniii>i. pu'ctirft : Niciit et de ills 

patris, cum ilh ediderit unige- sacra canit eecleaia. — Jacobus 

nitum : iiec tioa matrcm futu- Nflclantus tf^iscopuii Clugienais 

rftm vena vital, et per hoc longe in scriptura; mcdulln, fol. 37-fl 

melioris cjuimi Hevn: quando- pag. i. I). ( 

quideui si«ut Ad^imua, itu ct " Lib. de Beatitud. Sanct. 

Ueva, in aniinam est tictu vi- cup. 17. 1^,4. 
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Sautile tFgrits moribus, 
\os retltlcnief viriutibus P. 

By whoae decree all like or pine, 9^3 

To soiil-aick patients henlth resign. 
And unto rirtue tia incline. 

But more sacrilegious by much is tliat hymn unto 
St. John, so well known and so common, that the 
notes for plainsong were taken out of it, («/, re, mi, Jit, 
fiolyla,) which we might have just cause to mislike, did 
not the syllahles sound otherwise extra dictionevt than 
y« dictione they did. 



Vl quecnt laiii remnare^bris, 
Mira gestoTum fainuii luornm; 
Soice peccaniii labii realum, 

Sancte Johannes 1. 

That with free hearts thj' servants mnv 
Thy wondrauB acts and praise display, 
Prom sinful lips guilt tnke away, 
O holy S&int John. 

Did not such as first conceived or eommooly used 
this song intend to honour St. John with the best 
kind of worship that was in their breasts, when they 
desire their hearts and souls may be purified, to the 
end they might more clearly sound forth his praise ? 
Could the sweet singer of Israel have consecrated his 
best devotions in more solemn sort unto God than 
these words imply ? Inasmuch as we never read that 
St. John did either send down fire from heaven, or 
cause the mouths of these priests of Bell to be stopped 
with hair and pitch ; this is to me, and will be unto 
the unpaitial reader, a better argument that this 
blessed saint did never hear those or like prayers di- 

P Compare these and the like poets, cb. lo. 
ejaculatory hymns with the eja- 1 Vid. Fiiteiin. in Mud. 
cu^tions of heathen orators aud lade, psg. ^i- ^it. '599- 
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reeled unto him, than the Romish church shall be 
nble to brjiig, that gainti^ dfeeased are (ordiuarily) ac- 
quainted with meu's pL-litions or desires in particular. 
Yet unto all these, and many like, we must expect no 
answer hut one ; but that wa may well expect bIiouM 
be a sound one, and worthy the noting : Est famen 
notandftin cum diamuis noii dtbere peH a srmctis, nisi 
ut oreiitjjTo Ttobi.s, nos noii agere dc verbis sed de sen^^^ 
rerhoritm. " It is to be noted," saith Bellarmine% 
" that when we affirm it is not lawful to request any 
more of the saints than that they would pray for us,, 
mir meaning is not to be tried by the words which 
use, but by the sense and meaning of them." 

2. They tliink they may safcly use these forms 
words; " St. Peter, have mercy on me^-save me— open me 
the gate of heaven ; — give me health of body, patience, 
virtue," ^e. ; so they make this mental or tacit construe 
tioii, " Save me, or give me this or that, by thy prayers, 
by thy merits." Are these the blessings then which 
they crave by his merits ? If so, what need is there 
to pray to God for them ? For if they be his by right 
of purthase, he may dispose of his own at his pleasure. 
But what warrant have they for this form of prayer? 
Nazianzen"" so speaks in his funeral oration for St». 
Cyprian; and so doth the universal cbui-ch in th( 
hymns to the blessed Virgin. The more universal the] 
practice hath been^ the more universal should the r< 
formation be. For albeit every Romanist which' 
iiaeth the foremen tioned prayers should use withal 
that mental expression, or tacit reservation of bis own 
meaning, (which Bellarmine commends unto him as 
an antidote,) to the saints and himself; yet, for all this, 
be should truly and really dishonour God by verbally 
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honouring the sain^ with his glorious attributes. Yea, 
the denial of real honour to the saints fully answer- 
able to the titles which he gives them, must needs be 
ss true and reaL a mockery of thein^ as it would be to 
a baron or ^ntleman, if their inferioi^ should thus 
petition the oae, " I beseech your majesty or excellency, 
that is, your lordship or honour, to hear me-;'' ^u" thns960 
salute the other, "-God bless your honour, meaning your 
■worship." 

3. But is it credible that either Naziauzen or the 
Koniish church took that speech of St. Paul for their 
pattern which Jesuits now use {postjhctam) for their 
defence. Paul saith of himself that he saved some^ 
not as God, but by his ministry of preaching and 
praying. Where saith Paul so? Rom. xi. 13^ 14: I 
speak to you GeniiUs, inasmuch m I a7n the apostle 
of the Gentilesy I viagn'ify mine office : if by any means 
I may provolre to emttkition them ichich are my flesh, 
mid might save some of' them : and 1 Cor. is. 22 ; I am 
made all things to all men, that I might at least save 
some. Durst Bellarmine or any of the Romish church 
have sung the former hymn in solemn service unto 
St. Paul, or have enstyledhim Saviour in these devotions 
and religious prayers, upon this warrant of his own 
words? To have entitled him Saviour* much more to 
have prayed unto him for saving health, had been a great 
deal more, in ordinary construction, than to have said 
lamPaats, thongh that in his doctrine wtre todividti 
Christ. The iirst sound of such sacrflegious congratu- 
lations in his ears would have rent his heart, and 
made him tear his clothes with greater imlignation 
than he did at the Lycaonians' idolatrous behaviour 
towards him when they took him for Jupiter. He 
had seen as plentiful fruits of his apostolical function 
as any other had done j yet all he as<;ribed or would 
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jierinit tn be asciibed unto himself, was paiii snd Ira- 
vail ; lie WEB erwep-ytit tw 6tr,5, a cotforher with God, 
who in llie effifaey or increase (to whose donor the 
worslifp of invocation is only due) tould have w> 
sliarer. In resiject of these neither was the external 
work nor the visible workmun any thing. 

4, But he it granted, for disputatiun's sake, that the 
title of iniuisttrial or secondary f<aviour might well 
have become St. Paul whilst he travailed in the 
gospel, yet seeing^ the chief means he used for others' 
safety was subiriisBioii of his high calling to their 
frailty, and symbolizing with their Weakness, the 
excellency of his ministerial function or apostolical 
power did not enlarge itself, but rather expire by his 
dissolution. The ground of this our assertion is so 
firmly laid by our apostle himself, that, whilst the world 
stands, it shall never be shaken by any assault the 
Romish church can make against it; nor shall any 
distinction which the Jesuits can frame be ever able to 
undermine the conclusion which we ground ujHjn iti 
Thus we argue, had St. Paul's favour with God been: 
Ro mightily improved by death as they contend, and 
his affectionate notice of his followers' necessities eoiw 
tinued the same or greater, his speedy dissolution, at\ 
departure to Christ, had been as expedient for tb 
churches which he planted as for himself. For so (t( 
use the Romish language) they might have had 
patron in the court of heaven, the uncessant interce; 
sion of whose effectual prayers might have procuri 
pardon for their sins, and plenty of teachers to wa 
what he had planted. But St. Paul hath esptessl; 
said it, and we must undoubtedly believe it, that 
live Jor ever to make intercession Jbr us 3 is the esse» 

■ Hel>. vii. 25. 
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tial prerogative of the unchangeable priesthooJ, the 
IJecuHar title of the everlasting Priest. It was ex- 
pedieyit Jor Tits disciples that he should leare i/ietn, 
and ffo to his Father, ofhenvise the Coniforter wotild 
not have come tinto them^. But it never was exi»e- 
dient for any church or congregation to be dejirived 
of their godly and faithful pastor's bodily presence. 
The only reason of this diversity Jh, bccanse Christ 
lives for ever, and hath an everlasting priesthood ; 
whereas saints and godly men, wliich are departed this 
life, aithougli they still live unto God, are (tout-hing&Gl 
intercession or other acts of tlieir ministerial function) 
dead to us. Upon these advantages we may here con- 
strain cardinal Bellarinine either to call in his unan- 
swerable argument (as he eustyles it), of to admit of 
that answer to it which our writers have given : " Why 
the invocation of saints shonid be unlawful or unpro- 
fitable, no other reason can be alleged, but either 
because they cannot hear the prayei-s which we make 
unto them, or will not pray as heartily to God for ns 
as they did when they lived, or are not in such favour 
with God to obtain what they ask"." I only reply ; if 
saints dece^ased can both hear our prayers, and be 
sooner heard of God for our good, which (as our ad- 
verearies suppose) they still tender in particular so 
much the more than living here they did, as their 
charity is increased ; it is expedient for tlie church 
iniiitant that the godliest and best ministers die the 
soonest, and the fastest. For so of ordinary pastors 
they may become move than apostles, able to hear t)ie 
prayers and undertake the patronage of many thou- 
sands, with whom they could neither have coinnicrcu 
or conference while they lived in the flesh. 

* Juliii xvi. 7. II Belkr. 1. 1. lie Saiscturuin Bu 
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5. How utterly these men evacuate the eternity of 
Christ's priesthood, as well by continuing a success!™ 
multiplicity of sacrificers to reiterate his everlasting' 
sacrifice here on earth, as by joining- other everlasting 
intercessors with hini asi his assistants in heaven, is 
an argument more directly purtinent to some articles 
following in the creed. My present ohservations must 
be limited by the references to the main conclusion 
intended — That the Romish churcbj in her public 
liturgy, doth often give the realty of Christ's sove- 
reign titles, sometimes the very titles themselves, unto 
saints; sometimes leaviug not so great di^erenee be- 
tween the divine Majesty or glorious Trinity and other 
celestial inhabitants, as the heatheos did betwixt thdr 
greater and lesser gods, or as we do between ordinary 
princes and their subjects. Tyburn or Bedlam would 
quickly take order with him that would seek or suffer 
an act of the prerogative royal (as, granting of pardons, 
creation of barons, calling of parliaments) to pa&s 
jointly in the name of the king's majesty, of the 
queen's or prince's, and in the name of all the office 
of the court and commonwealth, descending as low 
bailiffs, constables, churchwardens, and tithlngitien. 
And the pope would take it as an heretical diminutio 
of bis plenary power, if every bishop should receive hi& 
pall, every sinner his indulgence, every soul in purga- 
tory her dismission, in his holiness's name, and in the 
name of all his cardinals, bishops, priests, and deacons. 
Yet in the translation of a Christian soul from this hUe^ 
to a better, after they have directed their supplications 
to all the several orders of saints for their intercession 
with Godj iu the very agony of death they draw their 
safe conducts in this form : "Depart out of this worldfl 
in the name of God the Father Almighty, who hath 
created thee ; iu the name of Jesus Christ the Son of 
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Grod, who suffered for thee ; in the name of the Holy 
Ghost, who was poured forth upon thee; iit the name 
of angela and archangels ; in the name of thrones and 
dominations ; in the name of principahties and powers; 
in the name of cherubims and serapbims; in the name 
of patriarchs and prophets ; in the name of holy apo- 
stles and evangelists ; in the name of holy martyrs and 
coufesaoi*a ; in the name of holy monks and eremites; 
in the name of virgins, and of all gods, saints and 
saintesses. This day let thy soul be in peace, and thy 
habitation in holy Zioii"." If thus they pray with 
their lips only, they mock God as well as the saints. 
If thus they pray with internal affection of heart and 
spirit, they really woi-ship saints with the selfsame 
honour wherewith they honotBr Gfod. Nor ia it credi-OCja 
ble they do intend, or possible (though intended) they 
should in one and the same prayer or continued sup- 
plication produce, the like change in the affections of 
their heart and spirit as an organist doth in music by 
changing the stops. Or though they could produce 
the like change in every several ejaculation, yet the 
honour wherewith they honour God and the saints 
should continue still of the same kind, and differ only 
in degree or modulation. Or might they not with less 
impiety admit a Christian soul into the church mili- 
taint than translate it into the church triumphant in 
other names besides the Trinity? They might ht-tter 
baptize them only in the name of God the Father, 
and of St. Francis, St. Bennet, and St. Domirnck, &c. 
without any mention of God tlie Sou and Holy GhoHt, 
rather than join these as commissioners with tlicm iu 
dismissing souls out of their bodies. To censure this 
part of their liturgy as it deserves, it is no prayer. 
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but a charm, couceived out of the dregs and relics 
of heattienish idolatry, which cannot be brought forth 
but in blasphemy, nor be applied to any sick soul 
without sorcery. 

CHAP. XXIX. 

Proving by manifest Instances and confessed Matters of 
Fact, that (fte Romish Church doth really exhibit divers 
Parts of that Honour or TT'orship unto Saints, which by 
her Confession is only due unto God, Thai her nice Dis- 
tinctions of Diilia and Latria, or the tike, argue ?jo Differ- 
ence at alt in the Reality or Sulisiance of the fVf>rs/iij>, but, 
at the most^ divers Respects of one and the same ffarship. 

1. TB£ more upon these occasions I look into the 
Roman liturgy, the more I am enforced to commend 
the heathen philosopher's ingenuous reply to Anax- 
archus' sophistical allegations for honouring Alexander] 
as a god. "^I, for my part," saith CallJsthenes, "doi 
not think Alexander unworthy of any honour which ia 



r E quid em, Anaxarclie, Alex- 
andruin nullo plane liunor?, qui 
quideni hamiaibus conveniat, in- 
dignum esse censeo. Cieterum 
ataluta sunt inter homirea divini 
et liumuni honoria discriinina, 
cum Riultis aliin r«bug, turn tem- 
plorumesEdificalione, et statiia- 
rum erectione. Diis enim de- 
lubra consccramus, ii&que Biicrn. 
facimua et libamus. Rureus 
hynini deomm sunt, laiides \o' 
minuDi, sed non cuRi ndomtione 
conjunctte, [The Greek ia, " Bed 
pTKcipueadorationieritu."] Ho- 
minibua siquidem a salut»ntibus 
OBCula dantur ; deos vero edito 
loco positos, ne c-ontingi quidem 
fas est, ideoque ailuratiane ca- 
luntur. Tripudia etiatn salta- 
tionesquc diis fiunt, et paames 
cantaiitur. Neque vero mirutn 



id est, ^uum ex diis &]ii alii», 
honores tribunntur, et quid em 
lieroibuB alii. etiam ipai a diviai* 
lionoribus diverai, Non est igi- 
tur c^onsentaneum Iiegc omnis 
inter ae confundere, iieque ho- 
niitied nimiis bonoribus supra 
huDianum modum extoUere, etH 
deos ad fitatum ab itlorum dig" b 
nitate alienum r&digere, ut nimi- 
rum eodcm quo homine'S caitu 
colantur. Weque enim pater 
tur Alexander privatum alique 
regioa honore; electione Buffri' 
giisque illegitimis, usurpare> 
Multo itaque justius deoe indig- 
naturos, si quis mortalium divi- 
tios hotiores sibi ^itri^get, ant ab 
aliis delatossustineat.- — Arrinnus 
de Expedit. Alexaiidri, lib. 4 
pag. 165. edit. 1704. 
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convenient to be given to men. But the differences 
betwixt honour human and divme are determined, as 
by many other things, so by the building of temples, 
by the erection of statues. We consecrate shrines and 
offer sacrifice and incense to the gods: unto the same 
gods hymns are due, as praises are to meti. But the 
honour due to the gods is specially differenced by the 
manner of adoration. Men are greeted with kisses ; 
but the gods are saluted witli adoration, being placed 
so high that we may not touch them. Unto the gods 
likewise we express our joyful thanksgiving in solemn 
dances and songs. And no marvel, if the honour 
which we give to gods be distinguished from the 
honour which we give to men, seeing divers kinds of 
honours are allotted to divers gods. The honour 
given to heroics deceased differetli from honour truly 
divine. It is therefore unfitting to confound these ; 
unfitting to extol men by lavish honour gbove human 
state, or to coarctate the gods unto a state unfitting 
their dignity, or to worship them after the same 
manner as we do men. Nor could Alexander himself 
be well pleased, if a private man should usurp royal 
titles by election, or unlawful suffrages. Much more 
justly will the gods be moved with indignation, if any 
mortal man sihall either arrogantly affect or willingly 
accept divine honours, though proffered by others." 

3. Yet, thinks the Romanist, either God will not be 963 
angry, or else his anger may be quickly appeased with 
the mental conception of former distinctions never 
uttered; albeit they make the Virgin Mary queen of 
heaven and mother of mercy, and bestow his other 
best titles (in hymns or solemn service) upon the 
saints, it must suffice him that some few other parts i 
of divine honour mentioned by this heathen, as offerii 
of sacrifice, erection of temples and altars, are resei 
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only to his Majesty. These, by their own confession, 
are proper acts of that religious worship which may 
not be coinmiinicatt^d to any saint or angel ; and so 
are tows conceited in solemn and legal form. Let lis f 
see then how well their practices siiiL with their specu- " 
lations in these points, and what need the devotions of 
vulgar breasts have of sublimated brains to preserve ■ 
thein from the poison of damnable and more than 
heathenish idolatry. If I should ask one of them^ 
what service is this you celebrate to-day ? whose, 
church is this wherein you celebrate it ? they would 
make no scruple to say, the one was St. Peter's church, 
the otlier his mass. If both church and mass do bear 
his uatue, and be consecrated to his honour, may they 
not oflTer that unto St. Peter which is St. Peter" s, and 
present him with a sacrifice upon that altar which 
bears his image and superscripJion? No, they may 
not offer a sacriiice, save only to God. But they may 
offer it unto God in honour of St. Peter ; or in testi- 
mony that St. Peter is the patron of that place, or of 
Buch as in it supplicate unto hiin, or in token of their 
desire that his intercession for thera might be ac- 
cepted. 

3. Or to gather the resolutions into such distinct 
terms, as younger or weaker capacities may strike at 
their errors without injury to the truth which they 
would make us believe dotli underprop them, Deus 
est ufiicits terminus, non iinicus Jims sacrl^cii ohiati; ■ 
*' God i9 the only party to whom the sacrifice is ofl'ered 
or solemnly presented, not the only jiarty whose ho- 
nour is by the offering or solemnity intended." They 
have as true an intention to honour St. Peter ns to 
honour God, though in a lower degree; aud (for any 
construction I can make of their assertions) St. Pefer''8 
honour, though in itself less, is notwithstanding more 
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spedatly and print-ipally intended. So that by offering 
sacrifice unto God only, we may in some respects grant 
they honour God more than St. Peter, in others, we 
■ must accuse them for honouring St. Peter more than 
God. For illustrating this collection, I will alter oidy 
the matter and persons, not a whit of the form of the 
action or order of intention. The case is the same as 
if some great family or corporation should tender the 
king a royal present in most submissive and loyal 
manner, but petition withal to have some favourite, 
whom they most affect, made baron or governor and 
fee-farmer of the city or territories which under his 
majesty they inhabit, reserving all rents and services 
anciently due out of the lands uuto the crown, or 
ready, if need were, a little to raise them. A wise 
king, in this case, would need no spectacles to discern 
the true reason of their professing more than ordinary 
loyqlty to his highness at this time and place to have 
been their extraordinary affection unto the party whose 
honour they sought for their own patronage, unto 
whose coffers more gain were likely to accrue for the 
propriety of the revenues granted, than could come to 
the chequer from the fee-farm or royalty. And the 
Romanists {I am persuaded) would be more ready to 
deride our simplicity than to commend our charity, if 
we could not suspect that St, Peter in Kome, St. Dennis 
in Paris, St. James in Compostella, the lady Mary in 
Loretto, or other worse deserving saints in the places 9C-t 
whereof they are patrons, in the churches and temples 
dedicated tq their memory, did not gain a greater por- 
tion of the people's hearts, and a truer propriety in 
their devotions, under the title of ditlia, than is re- 
served for the great King under the title of latria. 
If then we consider not the physical form of the 
sacrifice only, but the end and circumstances of the 
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whole service, they honour God with greater titles of 
religion, but with less realty pf religious respect or 
affection, than they do those saints, whom they con- 
ceive as their immediate lords, their peculiar patrons 
or especial benefactors. As for the Son of God, seeing 
they make him the matter of the offering wherewitli 
they hope to induce his Father to grace the saints, (by 
granting immunity unto themselves under their pa- 
tronage and protection,) they no way honour, but (as 
much as in them lies) disdigntfy him in such solem- 
nities. The indignity offered by them unto Christ, 
though for hs measure much less, is in propor- 
tion muchwhat the same, as if a saucy petitioner 
or dishonest supplicant should seek to work the king 
to grant his petition for his own gain and his friends 
honour, by presenting his majesty with rarest jewels 
of the prince his only son, without his express consent, 
or upon presumptuous hopes of bis presumed appro- 
bation. 

4. But let us take their confession concerning the 
other points proposed in their own language. We 
demand, whether St. Peter have no better interest in 
the churches and altars that bear Iiis name, of which 
his image hath taken possession, than he hath in the 
service that is celebrated in tlie one, or in the sacrifice 
that is offered up on the other ? Here such as join 
bands and hearts in the repairing of the new Babel 
are somewhat divided in their language. Some grant 
the tenor of his interest to be one and the sani« in 
both, and therefore make the same plea they did be- 
fore — That one church is called St. Peter's, another St. 
Mary's, admits (in their doctrine) this exposition; both 
are dedicated unto God,^but the one in the name and 
memory of St. Peter, the other of St. Mary; or they 
are dedicated unto God, to the cud that they may use 
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the intercession of St. Peter or St. Mary in that place. 
As the mass is called St. Peter's mas;:, not that (he 
sacrifice is offered unto him, but unto God, by way of 
thanksgiving for tlie grace bestowed on St. Peter, and 
Peter withal may be there prayed unto as their patrou 
and advocate with God=. This, saith BelJamiine, is a 
godly exposition, and conformable to the rites which 
the church observes in the consecration of temples. 
For sometimes the bishop, amongst the prayers be- 
longing to si,ich solemnities, professeth that he conse- 
crateth the tetople iH honorem Dei, ei nomeu talis, vel 
talis sancti, " to the honour of God and name of such a 
saint," but directly to God under the title of I<ttria 
to the memory of the saint under the title of dttlia. 
But Bellarmine foresaw that their practice and form 
of consecration, well esamined, might be enforced to 
confess more than this exposition implies, and upon 
this -foresight hath framed another more warj' plea to 
our indictment, for whose better success he had con- 
ceived his fourth proposition concerning the right use 
or end of building temples in these terms ; Sacra 
domus non solum Deo sed etiam Sanctis, &c. " Sacred 
palaces or religious houses may be lawfully built and 
dedicated, not only to God, but unto saints." To bring 
in th)$ conclusion in due place and order, not fathers 
and councils only, but holy scriptures also, must be 
wrested to countenance blasphemy; and blasphemy 
(having put on an impudent face upon presumption of 
their warrant) must man in such heathenish idolatry, 
as not so guarded would blush or be afraid to appear 
amongst Christian spectators. Solomon's temple, 965 
salth he, was erected, not only to be an house of 
prayer or of sacriftces, but to be withal an habitation 

I- BeLkrm. I. 3. de Bpiititiid. SbhcI. cnp. 4. 
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for the ark, as David's intendment (1 Chron. xvii- 1 ; 
Ps. cxxxii. 8.) and Solomon's accomplisliing of it 
(2 Chron. v. 4.) bare manifest record. This being 
proved, which no man deiiieth, he thus assumes : " The 
same or greater honour is due to the sacred relics of 
Christ and his saints, than unto the Mosaical ark. 
Ergo, it is as lawful to erect a temple over the sepul- 
chre of Christ as over the ark ; and if over the sepul- 
chre of Christ, then over the sepulchre of the saints : 
for there is one and the same reason in all ; they differ 
only secundujn magiset minus." He adds withal, (lest 
the people should he too scrupulous,) "that under the 
name of sacred relics he comprehends not only the 
hones or garments of saints, but the places where they 
siiflTered, where they dwelt, or did any famous act ; as 
St. Cyprian had two sacred houses erected to him, one 
where he suffered, another where his body lay. Nay, 
Bueh houses may be erected to saints in any place, only 
to preserve or enlarge their fame or memory, by re- 
taining their images or names, to the intent that such 
as enter into them being put in mind of their duty by 
the image, or known name of the temple, may re- 
member St. Peter, &e. and worship him in that place 
as their patron, and pray to him." 

5. He hath brought the point to this issue for us I 
Temples may not be erected to any Iwsides Qod forma- 
liter, they may be erected to saints materialiter ; that 
is, one and the selfsame sacred liouse, which is a true 
temple, and wherein sacrifices are offered up to God, 
may be erected in honour of this or that saint, but not 
as it is a temple. How then? As it is a sacred seat or 
receptacle of the saint's body, or as a monument of his 
fame: as (that he may justify one impiety by another) 
one and the same stone is both an altar and a tomb- 
stone, or sepulchre; an altar, inasmuch as they offer 
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sacrifice upon it unto God, a tombstone or sepulcbre, 
inasmuch as it covei-s the body of some martyr. For 
(as he tells us for our leaniiug) all altars are sepul- 
chres or touibstoiies of saints. His final resolution is, 
" As the same stone i:^ rightly dedicated to this or 
that saint, not in consideration that it is an altar, but 
in consideration that it is a sepulchre ; so the tiame 
house, which ia a temple, is truly dedicated to the 
saint, non sub ratione tempU, sed sub ratione basi- 
UccE, (not as a temple, but as a sacred palace, for the 
saint to rest or to be worshipped in.) Now, as it 
would be plain idolatry to erect altars to saints, but no 
idolatry to erect the same stones unto theui which are 
altars ; so it would he idolatry to erect temples to 
saints, under this respect, that tbey are temples, but no 
idolatry to erect the same houses unto thera which are 
temples, not as tbey are temples, but as they are sacred 
palaces." Did the masons or carpenters, or such as set 
them a-work, about a thousaad yearg ago, either lay 
the foundation, raise the walls, or put on the roofs 
of temples which they built to saints, by the rule 
of this distinction? If they did not, they committed 
gross idolatry. And, for aught I can gather from 
Bellarmine's Apology, he makes no scruple to confess 
that Roman catholics do still commit idolatry; all his 
care is to avert the imputation of committiTig this foul 
sin quatemis ipsnm, or formally, as it is idolatry, that 
is, of polluting their souls with it by art and method, 
or of begetting it by express conceit of its essential dif- 
ference : with which none but the schoolmen have 
especial acquaintance. Nor will I, for mine own part, 
charge them thus deeply for dedicating temples unto 
saints: it sufEceth me to prove that they are iu 
this point plain downright idolaters. But I would 96G 
gladly, in the nest place, be resolved how they can 
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acquit themselves from the imputation of committing 

idolatry, quatenus idolatry, in solemnizing vows to 
saints. 

CHAP. XXX. 

Soletmt T'riws are, hi/ Cnnfexshn of the Rumixh Church, Parts 
of tftnl ffhi'slop u'/iirfi Apr ^Jtli'ttcGlfS caH Latria. The 
Ht'inisf» C/iurc/t dotk ff'nrship Saints with wltmn fou's, 
not !»/ Accident oufif, but by direct Intendment. 

1. It was a received doctrine in Aquinas's time, that 
vows were part of divine worship, or cullus lair'ia;. 
Auil whereas their custom of vowing obedience unto 
governors might seem to impeach them of giving that 
to men which belonged only to God; he divides vows 
into their matter and form, bequeathing the former 
part to glorified saints Jind living men, the latter only 
to God. This arbitrement betwixt God and living 
men (though such as the harlot before Solomon did 
plead for) likes "-Bellarmine very well, because in 
vowing obedience to prelates or governors, men intend 
not to honour thcni, but God. On the contrary, lie 
that vows a fast or pilgrimage unto saints, intends 
directly to honour them with religious worship. Unto 
this part of Aquinas's arbitrement Bellarmine will 
not subscribe, because Cjaetan before him had con- 
demned Aquinas's resolution out of the mouths of 
preaching friars. For they, whilst they profess or 
promise the njaterial part of their vow to men, tender 
the formal parts as directly to saints as unto God: 
*' I vow to God, to St. Mary, and all the saints, that I 
will faithfully obey my governor," Cajetan's answer™ 
to the difficulty proposed is so slight, that it seemeth he 
cared not much if there had been no practitioners in 
this kind, or that their practice might want patrons. 

" Lib. 3. o. (). de Cultu Sanctornin. 
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Somewbat notwithstanding he was to say for fashion's 
sake; but bis distinction is so acute, that indeed 
he denies any vows or promises to be truly made unto 
saints, as they are reasonable creatures, or for their 
. internal excellency. 

2. BeUarmine, to arotd this scandal, avoucbeth it as 
a general agreement amongist all catholics, that they 
make promises as directly and truly unto saints as unto 
God- For if it be lawful to build sacred palaces, 
■to erect sepulchres, and burn lamps before them, why 
should it not be as lawful to make solemn promises 
unto them ? Thus one iiopiety being allowed and 
admitted into their church, must in charity approve 
another. Now every promise that is made to God, or 
saints deceased, is a formal vow, as he very well de- 
clares; nor can the church, by bis acknowledgment, 
make the same plea in this ease as in the former, that 
their vows are directed only unto God, though in 
memory and honour of the saints ; for they are 
terminated jointly and directly unto God and to the 
saints. Here, methinks, they should invoke the aid 
of some saint or other to untie this knot, wliich he 
vainly thinks will untie itself by the former dis- 
tinction. " The promise," saith he, " is indeed one 
and the same, but is not made after one and the 
same manner: they bind themselves unto God in 
token of their thankfulness towards !iim as the 
fountain of all good, and in recognition of blessings 
received from him as from the first author of all 
things. And, by this apprehension, or recognition, 
solemn promises made to him become cul/us /atrial, 
proper acts of divine worship. But they bind them- 
selves unto saints only in aign of their thankfulness 907 
[•towards them aa mediators or intercessors, by whose 
'favour they receive blessings from God; and this 
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acknowledgment of their subordination unto God makes 
the same vow or solemn promise unto them to be 
but cidtus duliiB. But the question was, whether 
solemn vows be not essential parts of latrite; and i£fl 
such they be, (as most of tbeir thurch do hold them 
to be,) no mental respect or consideration of such as 
make, allow, or authorize tbem, can transform them 
into cultus dtdiee. Besides, the distinction is naughts 
this great champion did either evidently misapply it to 
this difficulty, or else did much amiss in not applying 
it to the former; for might he not as well have said, 
they erected temples or offered sacrifice to saints in 
sign of thankfulness to them as mediators or interces- 
sors, but unto God only as to the first fountain oS 
blessings received ? 

3. It is confessed by our adversaries that the name of 
vow in sacred writ or dialect always imports a pro- 
mise made to God, and yet they think it no idolatry to 
perform that religious service unto saints which the 
Holy Spirit hath approi>riated unto God i because the 
canon of scripture was accomplished before the custom 
of vowing unto saints begun (or rather, the authority 
of it was abandoned by introduction of this custom, if 
not beforej. This reply seems to insinuate, that if 
God's Spirit had committed aught to writing since 
vows were enacted as parts of religious worship due 
unto saints deceased, he would have fitted his language 
to their custom. Howevert this answer takes but a 
part of our objection, though more by much than this 
Goliath was able to deal with. For we argue not only 
from the use of the word in scripture, but from the 
reason why it is so used. Now the reason why vows 
in scripture are appropriated unto God, is, because they 
are a more immediate and especial part of his worship 
than sacrifices are. He that offered legal sacrifices of 
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his cattle, or of the fruits of the earth, did thereby 
testify his gratitude unto God, as unto the supreme 
owner of these, and sole author of all other blessings ; 
and ats iinto him which gave man power to gather 
substance. But he that vowed unto the Lord did ac- 
knowledge him to be the searcher of the heart, the just 
avenger of perfidious negligence, the bountiful re- 
warder of fidelity and diligence in his service. Hence 
it was, that legal sacrifices were ofttimes the matter of 
religious vows'*. The form of religious worship or 
service, and the immediate end of such sacrifices, was 
performance of the vows ; whose neglect plenty of 
sacrifices could not recompense. But fidelity in per- 
formance of what was lawfully vowed did please God 
without the ofiering of sacrifice. And whether the 
TOW were conceived out of gratitude unto God for 
benefits past, or out of sorrow for sin, or former in- 
gratitude, the religious observance of it was a true part 
of that livhig sacrifice^ or reasonable acrclce^, which 
our apostle requires at our hands, as the pattern or 
prototypon of Levitical offerings. May we then ofler 
any part of our reasonable service to any other besides 
God, unto whom only his people were to oiler legal 
sacrifices ? The apprehension of greater excellt'iicy in 
God than in the saints can no more alter the uature of 
the service, than the different titles of the king and his 
nobles do alter the nature of the debt or tenor of the 
obligation wherein we staud bound to him and tbein 
jointly. Now Romish votaries bind themselves by 
one and the same solemn act to God and the saints 
jointly. And is it possible that the performance of 
one and the same act siiould he dul'ia in respect of the 
one, and latria in respect of the other? Kuther, as 
sometiuies it falls out, that one of meanest place 

^ See Psalm I. 7, Ac, and 14. c Hom. sdi. i. 
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068 may be principal creditor iii bonds jointly made to Iii 
and others, so in some cases, as in vows of virgiuitf] 
solemnly made to God and to the blessed Virj 
jointly, of pilgrimnge to saints, (whom they concei 
as special patrons of those places,) the saints shall ha 
the principal interest in the votaries' affections. 

4. The Fathers*' in the second Nicene council, and 
others more ancient, whose authority they pretended 
for establishing that abominaI>le decree (as one of our^ 
historians, many years before Luther was born, doth" 
censure it) concerning image-worship, did divide adora- 
tion into two parts, external and internal. H 

1. The external (aa they describe it by note of sub- 
miflsioa or emphatical expression of affection) they did 
assign unto images. 

2. The internal adoration, or adoration in spirit, 
which they call latria, they appropriated unto God. 
And of this internal adoration, or latria^ they make 
intercession or nuncupation of vows essential parts. 
But Bellarmine, after he had proved by authority and 
reason that solemn vows are parts of latria^ and after 
he had given it us for granted by their whole church, 
that the worship of latria is proper only unto God, 
finally attempts to share this worship of latria 
(which is a great deal more indivisible thiin was our 
Saviour's garment) between God and his saints. But 
sooner shall the Jesuits be able to teach an art of di- 
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d Subdit statim Tb»raaiii!j «!x 
Annstasio nitionem. Quid enim 
aliuil est, qunin honoris ulicui 
exhibiti veluti omphasis, iiilorM- 
tia? Latria ve-ro n£4)Ud^^ll3ni : az 
si dicuC, idt:u udurare licet, (jiiiu 
Eidoratio est emphasis^ lioc est 
symboEum ct signum interioris 
cultus, vt siibmiii^innis et talc 
signum imagitiibus prteberi po- 
test, Lutriani vero tribuL-re n&- 
quaquum li«et. Nsm cum hiEi; 



ait strvitus in spiritu, et non ia 
solo aigno coiinistat, imagini soli. 

qua! iiLiii seJitit, nou potest es- 
hiberi. Subjungit; Neque etiam 
licebit irpoviL'^D-^Qi (nenipe ima- 
gines) quod eat proprie Deiim 
mlorjire. Verbum cniimrpoitrni^u 
deprecari, vota nuncupare, vei 
peragere bigiiificat : qugd soIl 
Deo fieri potest.— Vasquez, lib. 
z. de Adoratione, disput. 8. c. 
12. num. 367. 
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vidiiig indivisibilities, or of setting unity at variance 
with itself, than to justify this division, or sharing of 
Vows betwixt God and his saints. We shall be ready to 
Justify and maintain these inferences against them (if 
need shall require, or occasion be offered) by logical re- 
monstrance. If the woreh ip of latria, and, in particular, 
the nuncupation of vows, be proper only unto God, 
then he, or they, or whosoever they be, every person 
to whom latria or nuncupation of vows is solemnly 
tendered, (either alone, or jointly unto God,) is a god in 
their esteem that so tender or make them. But the 
Roman catholic doth directly and solemnly offer his 
vows to St. Dominiek, St. Francis, and St. Bennet, &c. 
Therefore St. Dominiek, in his divinity, is a god, St. 
Francis a god, St. Bennet a god : so is every saint to 
whom he makes his vows jointly with God. To say 
they acknowledge the three Persona in the blessed 
Trinity to be a greater God than all or any of these 
persons mentioned, as it cannot excuse them from 
idolatry, though it were true ; so neither can it in 
their divinity be absolutely true, hut only in part. It is 
true in respect of the apprehension or esteem of divine 
powers which is seated only in the brain, untrue in 
respect of the esteem or religious respect of divine 
-powers which is seated in the heart or affection.. 



CHAP. xxxr. 

Thtd the Jpprehensinn uf tliffhrml E-neUencteH in God and 
the Saints deceased famwt prevent the Contagion which 
Men'. 1 Souls are nafurallp apt to lake, by making iiokm7i 
Prayers and fhivs Jointly to God and to the Saints. 

1. Religion, as Bellarmine well observeth, con- 
sisteth not in the apprehension or speculative acknow- 
ledgment of excellency in the party worshipped, but 
the inclination of the will or affection. The for 
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is ns tlie warrant, the latter as the execution. Aud 
as sentence may be often given, but not executed ; ao 
may this appreheusioii be in the understanding without 
the inclination of the will or affection ; as greatesM 
■969schooImen have not been always devoutest saints. 
Or again, as many things are aeted upon presumption 
of some custom, without just or express warrant of 
law; so the inclination of the will (in which thefl 
nature of religious worship, in their divinity, consists) 
doth often prevent the distinct or right apprehension of 
the understanding; as many things are often most 
affected, sometime or other by all of us, which the un-fl 
derstanding, seasonably consulted, would uot esteem 
the worthiest of our best affection. And is there any 
likelihood that he which conceives a vow in one and 
the »anm thought, and professeth it with one and 
the same breath, jointly to God, to the blessed Virgin,^ 
and to other saints, shoidd seholastically distinguish 
their several excellencies or proper titles, and propor- 
tion the degrees of several worships to them ? The 
very terms whereby they express them as latria^ 
dnlifu hf/p€rduUa, argue only difference in the appre- 
hension of the object, no diversity of internal habits, 
or graces in the heart, much less diverse inclinations 
of the will, or elevations of the mind and spirit 
wherein religious worship doth consist. Or admit the 
apprehension of God's excellencies and the saints' were 
always express and distinct, and had several degrees or 
ranks of internal affection, exactly proportioned unt 
them, and expressly intended in the conception or first 
profession of the vow ; it is no way credible, that our 
speculative conceits, or apprehensions of the under- 
standing, should carry their correspondent affections sO' 
level and parallel in the practice or performance, as 
they should not intermingle, or one cross another. 
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We Bee in other cases of common life, wherein the 
dan^fer iu alL likelihood is much lest^, how quickly our 
affections flag in pursuit of those marks whereto our 
Boaring contemplations did first direct them. No 
man's heart, in his first aim, is set on money for itself) 
but as it is the viaticum to some better end. And yet 
how rare a thing is it to see a man much acquainted 
with this metal, not to affect it as his god, to whose 
service he consecrates his best intentions ? True feli- 
city is the centre whereto all our thoughts do naturally 
sway ; but most men's cogitations are usually drenched 
in the dregs of misery and baseness, being drawn 
awry or pulled down by the contagious filth which their 
senses hare aucked in from too much familiarity with 
their natural objects. 

2. And shall not the aiTectionate apprehension of 
such excellency as these men ascribe unto saints, 
whom they conceit as live spectators of their inward 
thoughts and outward carriage, get much greater at- 
tractive force than gold or pearl can have over their 
souls; these being daitypoured out unto them in prayers, 
in vows, and other enticing issues of devotion ; espe- 
cially, seeing their worship, of what kind soever, is not 
intended only as a mean or passage to the worship of 
God, but as the mark or scope of that religious affec- 
tion which they call du-tiaf Or admitting there were 
a twofold affection or inclination of the will, (as they 
■imagiDe,) it were impossible that this inferior one, which 
they call dulia, seizing so heartily upon the saints, 
should not interrupt the other's flight towards God, 
and mispersuade men that his worship did consist in 
devotion towards them ; as men are drawn as it were 
|in a dream to think felicity is seated in those means 
which are subordinate and subservient to it. Finally, 
it would BO fall out in this case especially, as by tor- 
rnptiou of nature it generally doth iu others, com- 
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munia negiigttntitr^ " the common good, tbough most 

magnified, is moat neglected;" and, qui multis bene- 

Jbcit, a nemiiie graiiam reportat, " public benefactors, 

though their bounty extend in large measure to each 

970 particular, are less remembered or respected, than audi 

as gratify us in our private superfluous desires, tbough 

perhaps to the prejudice of others* necessities." *Thus, 

howsoever the Divine excellency, as well in respect of 

itself, as of the benefits flowing from it to all mankind, 

might still be most admired in every man's speculative 

apprehension or conceit; yet. inasmuch as he is good 

to all without respect of persons, few or none will 

respect him so much iu their affections as otherwise 

they would, if every one may have his supposed 

private benefactors, or the inhabitants of several places 

their peculiar patrons in heaven. The distinctioD of 

dnlia and /atria, though ministered fasting to such aS 

vow fasts or pilgrimages unto saints^ will not purge 

their hearts (especially if they be rude and illiterate) 

from that gross humour which Tully observed in the 

Alabandenses, or Comina-us in the inhabitants of 

Pavia. If such as builded them cities, or endowed their 

churches with lands, may have their images, curiously 

wrought and adorned, to be daily saluted with the sam 

outward signs of submission which they tender untO: 

God or Christ, the Wise Man's observation' is not out 

of date in respect of these latter days. And St. Augu&- 

tineS' tells ua, that the erection of a stately temple un 

Jupiter eclipsed the honour of Summanus, who ha 

been held the more honourable god before. 



e See sect. 3. cap. 16. 

I" Wisd. xiv. 

e^ Sic dpud ip&03 le^^itur ; R^- 
itiani veteres nesciu queni Sum- 
iniinuui, ciii iioctunia fulmiiia 
tribuebuDt, culueruntniagUquani 
Jovem, ad qiiem diuma fulinina 
pertinereut. Sed iiostqiiRiii Jovi 
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templum insign&BC sublime con- 
structnim eat, propter a'dis digni- 
tatem sie ad eum multiliiilo eon- 
fiuxit, ut vix inveniatur, qiii 
Siimninni nomeii, quod a.udire 
jam BOIL pati3»t, se saltern IcgiEse 
in^inini,Tit. — Mig, lib- 4- <le Civi^ 
tate Dei, cap. 23. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 

^A Parallel between the qffectian<tte Zeal which the Jews did 
bear unto Moses and his IVriUng-a, and the tike Zeal which 
the Romanists Liar unto Sai)i U deceased and their Legetids. 
That the Ri)»i(tmM9 Zeal is obnojcious to greater Hazard 
of Miscarriage, atid the Miscarriag-e of hi.t Affection Tnore 
dangerous, by his daily Pravtive of worshipping Images. 

1. Whether images of the Godhead, of the Trinity, 
or of the several persons, of angels or other iiivisible 
substances, may be lawfully made ; whether of these or 
pther images any lawful, profitable, or pious use be 
granted to Christians which was denied unto the Jews, 
are parcels of that main question, Whether the second 
command men t, according to our division, were moral or 
ceremonial ; of which (if God permit) in the exposition 
of the Decalogue. In the mean time it is to us, it 
flught to be to the whole catholic chureh, a great pre- 
sumption that the commandment is one and the same 
to both Jew and Gentile, of as great authority now as 
ever, in that the primitive church did not re-enter upop 
this ancient liberty, if at any time it had been free to 
bow down to graven images, to adore the pictures of 
God's appearances or of men deceased. The use of 
images in churches or sacred liturgies was held ao in- 
compatible with Christian worship of God in spirit and 
truth, that when Adrian intended to honour Christ as 
a God, he commanded temples to be erected without 
images. But his good purpose wanting effect, the 
temples so erected did bear his name, not Christ's or 
any other god's, as wanting images to take possession 
of them. And not their names only, but their revenues 
might quickly escheat unto the emperor, without some 
visible patron to lay some claim unto them. Varro's 
•testimony ratifies the wise man's observation in Rome- 
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beathen, and LampHdms* in Rome-Christtan. Whether 
we begin our acconipt from the law of nature amongst 
971 the nationa, or from the promulgation of the gospel, 
images were not from the beg-inning, Wisd. xiv. IS. 
But after the church, which, during the time of her 
infancy, had kept her virginity unspotted, began in her 
full age to play the harlot iu vowing, in praying, in 
erecting altars and temples to saints ; the instinct of 
her impurity did lead her to use images, as secular 
wantous do lascivioius pictures for provoking lust- 
They were rather the fuel, than the beginning ol^ 
first kindling of Rome- Christian's spiritual wlioredam* 
Her downfall into these dregs of idolatry, or foul 
acts of more than hrutish bestiality, was the just 
reward of her wantonness with the saints, after she 
had heeii betrothed to Christ. That whith sbe falsely 
pretends for her excuse is usually true of seciilar 
adulterers or adulteresses. These, for the most part, 
delight in pictures for their prototypon's sake* with 
"whose live beauty they have been taken. And yetfl 
many, deprived of their minions' real presence by death 
or other separation, have been so besotted with doting 
love of their resemblances, as to loathe the company of 
their lawful consorts. Howbeit, no unehastej doting 
]over did ever tie his fancy with so many lovekuots 
unto his mistress's picture, as the Romauist doth his 
soul and spirit unto the images which he adores. The 
main bond is religion itself, the lesser cords are kissing, fl 
bowing, kneeling, em bracements, and pouring forth his 
very heart before them. Besides all these, he suffers 
this peculiar disadvantage in respect of secular dotards: 
these commonly have seen their feature whose true 
resemblances they joy in ; the Hoinanist never had any 
acquaintance, by sight or other sense, with the persons 
of those saints unto wiiose images he makes all this 
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love, but frames these material and visible representa- 
tions of thein out of his own brain or fancy. These 
and the like eireurastances, were they duly examined 
by the rules of true philosophy, or known experiment 
how quickly the pursuit of ordinary means doth in 
most cases alieuate our desires from the end unto which 
we seek to be directed by them ; it would appear to 
be without tbe compass of any moral pos.sibility, that 
the images, which these men make their visible spokes- 
men unto the saints, should not play false with both 
parties, and betroth the souls of doting suitors unto 
themselves, or rather unto the devil, whose stales in- 
deed they are. 

2. But what if some honestly-minded undei-standing 
papist should solemnly swear unto me, tliat he loves 
St. Peter, not his image, or St. Peter himself much 
better than the image, which he loves only for hia 
sake, shall not his religious oath be taken before any 
man's conjecture concerning his own affections ? Can 
any search his heart better than his own spirit can ? 
I will in charity believe that he speaks and swears as 
he verily thinks and is persuaded. But if, out of like 
Christian charity, (though not towards me, yet towards 
bjmself,) he will give me leave to unfold some practit'k 
fallacies^ with which hie sceptic catechisei-s seldom 
meddle» I shall give him just rea.^on to mistrust his 
own thoughts or persuasions, as altogether ground- 
less, and uncapable of any solid truth. Can the most 
devout Franciscan or Benedictine conceit either the 
truth or fervency of his love unto St. Francis or 
St. Bennet more strongly than the latter Jews did the 
integrity of their zeal to Moses? For that Moses' 
sake, which they had made unto themselves, they would 
have died with greater patience than a friar could 
suffer imprisonment for St. Francis. But from the 
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true Moses and his doctriue no heathen under the sua 
were so far alienoted hi affection as were his successqre 
in place, and kinsiiiea according to the flesh, the sons 
of Aaron and Levi. To have enstamped their soala 
97Sand aflections with his true and lively image, (whereto 
aloue so grwt love might be safely tendered,) the 
only way had been to have laid hiB sacred rules unto 
their hearts, to have worshipj^ed God in spirit and in 
truth as he did. Quite contrary, tliey fastened their 
proud aflections untu that false picture or imag'e of 
Moses whicii had surprised their humorous fancies 
before they had seriously consulted their hearts, or 
examined their imaginations by the rules of his 
doctriue. 

3. And whether we speak of adultery carnal or 
spiritualj the first acts of both are always committed 
within ua; between the fancy or imagination and the 
corrupt humour which seta it a working;: every pre- 
dominant humour or corruption of the heart delights 
to have its picture drawn in the brain. The fancy is 
a shop of devices, to adorn it ; and so adorned, it 
grows mad with love of its own representation, ai^ 
Narcissus did with his shadow. Thus corruption, o' 
heart and humorous fancy pollute each other before 
they can be polluted by any external consort, whosf^ 
use is. only to accomplish the delight conceived, or to 
. confirm this internal combination between the heart 
and the brain : and this service every visible or sensible 
object, well suited to delightful fancies, successfully 
performs. As, imagine the Jews might have had some 
gaudy picture of Moses in the temple, whereunto they 
might have made daily professiou of their love, 
kissing, kneeling, and other like tokens, which t 
Romanists use unto the x-elics and images of every 
supposed saint; how would this practice have fortified 
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their foolish imaginations ! Every kiss bestowed upon 
his picture would have been as a wedding-ring or 
visible sacraTuent, for confirming the internal league 
between their corrupt affections and humorous fan- 
cies. But iniage-woi*ship was a brood of impiety so 
base and ugly, that the devil durst not so much as 
mention the match between it and the latter syna- 
gogue, though he have espoused the modern Romish 
church unto it. Howbeit, (so inevitable are his entice- 
meuts, unless we abandon all familiarity with his 
visible baits when we come to do our homage to God,) 
he hath stolen away the Jews* hearts from God and his 
servant Moses, by drawing them to such dalliance with 
the Book of the Law as the papists use with the pictures 
of saints. Kissing and solemn adoi-ation of Moses his 
writings, upon no other occasion than for testification 
of their allegiance to God by reverencing them, are 
held no acts of wantonness, no whorish tricks, b}' the 
faithless synagogue. And, to speak the truth, her 
protestations of chaste and loyal love to God and his 
servant Moses, will sway more with every indifferent 
L-arbitrator than any oath or other assurance which the 
^Romish church can make of her fidelity to Christ, or 
sincere respect of those saints whose lifeless images 
l-ebe adores with no less devotion than the Jew doth the 
dead letter of the law. For, though no protestalioft 
I may be taken against a fact, yet the fact is more appa- 
rrently idolatrous in the Roniauist, inasmuch as bowing 
down to carved images, kissing or worshipping them, 
y are expressly forbidden by Mosea his law, as acts of 
open and palpable adultery. The last and most mise- 
rable sanctuary whereto these malefactors, closely pur- 
sued, are glad to betake themselves, is, that this 
commandment, Thou shali not boiv down to them, was 
merely ceremonial, and concerned the Jews only, not 
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Christiana. Our Saviour's manifestation in the flesh 
Iiatli manifested the synagogue's pretended love to Ood 
and bis law to have been but carnal, false, aiid idol- 
atrous, being indeed a love only of their own hiiinoroua 
■973 superstitious fancies. Now tlie symptoms and signs, 
subsequent as well as antecedent, being the same in the 
Romish church, sufficiently testify her disease to be the 
same, but more dangerous, because it is morbvs compli- 
calus. Her whole religion we niay^ without offence to 
God, or wrong to it, though not without some distaste 
to her children, fitly define to be a mixture or compli- 
cation of Jewish vainglorious delight in worthy ances- 
tors, and of heathenish, gross, and palpable superstitious 
worship of their images in whose memory she so de- 
lights. The brazen legendaries, by how much more 
they are in other cases uncapahle of any trust, yield us 
so much greater plenty of tanonieal proof for evincing 
the truth uf this definition or observation concerning the 
original matter of Rome-Christ] an 's disease. So great 
is the multitude of her saints, so prodigious are the 
manifold miracles wherewith she graceth every saint 
in jiarticular whilst he lived, or his image after bis 
" death, and all avouched with such confidence, that if 
the old Roman which cut a whetstone In pieces with 
ihis penknife were to arbitrate between the legendaries, 
the latter Jewish rabbins, and the poetical encomiasts of 
heathen gods or heroics, and were bound to reward 
every one according to his deserts, he could not bestow 
less than nine parts of ten upon the legendaries. The 
symptom notwithstanding of this vanity hath been 
perpetual cruelty, as well in the Romanist as in the 
-Jew. The distempered zeal which the one bare unto 
a Moses of his own making and magnification did 
empoison his soul with deadly hate of the true proto- 
typon exhibited in presence of hfe, and of hia^dis- 
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ciples, which were the live images of Moses and 
Abraham, Abraham's sons as truly by real kindness of 
holy life as by descent of body. The flame of the 
other's wild and ill-kindled love to such dead images 
of Christ and his saints, as he hath fashioned to please 
his fancy, hath caused his stony heart to boil over with 
unstaunchable bloody malice against the live-images of 
Christ and true successoi-s of his saints, against all, 
within these thousand years, that would not run a 
whoring with them after their imaginations. As 
Antiocbus Epipbanes was an illustrious type of the 
Roman aDtichrist, so his short and furious persecution 
of the orthodoxal Jews was but a map (though an 
exquisite one) of the papacy's continual jealous rage 
against all that will not bow their knees unto the 
idols, or ofier sacrifices upon the altars which they 
have erected to unknown gods in holy temples. 

4. This carnal vainglorious love, whether unto 
imaginary patriarchs in the Jew, or to fancied saints 
in the Romanist, did never swell so much in either as 
when themselves were most unlovely in the sight of 
God and his saints. Both begun to be most aifi^cted 
with their worthy ancestors' praises when themselves 
were least praiseworthy. As it commonly falls out 
in other cases, from a secret instinct or working of 
hypocrisy, they sought to stuff their fancies with ima- 
ginations of their holiness from whom they carnally 
descended ; that as fresh colours bring some comfort to 
sore eyes^ or gentle plaisters ease to festered wounds, 
so the reflex of their ancestors' integrity upon their 
hearts might in some sort allay the smart of their 
galled consciences. And their consciences by this 
means finding ease, afterwards being lulled asleep with 
the continual sweet sound of others' praises, they 
dreamed the substance of that holiness to be rooted in 
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I their hearts, whose shadow or representation floated in 
P their hrains: ''as tlie philosopher observes that a drop 
974 of sweet phlegm tickling the taste in slumber or light 
L Blec'p, niakthj men think they swallow honey, or that 
I they are glutted with sweetmeats. For wedging io 
I this self. deceiving fancy, and perpetuating the plea- 
I sant phrensy whereinto the Jews apd Roinaui&ts had 

I L-ast themselves, the Tisible moQuineats of prophets and^ 
I saints did the old serpent very great service. To " 
I eruholdeu the Jew in cruel practices against our Sa- 

I viour and his disdples, he could devise no fitter sopbisF 
I than to employ them in adorning the tombs, or othc 
I like testifications of love unto the prophets' relics* whomi 
W their fathers had slain, being by thin means persuadedj 
that they loved the prophets themselves, and tbeij 
doctrine, much better than their fiathere had done, they 
could not easily mistrust their hate of our Saviour forj 
unjust. For if he had been a true prophet, would not 
they which loved all other prophets, and justified thei 
before their fathers, have loved him and maintained 
doctrine? The conclusion of these fallacious collec- 
tions was, that from this vain confidence, or presumed ^ 
freedom from guilt of their fathers' sins, they came bf^ 
degrees to make up the full measure of tbem, in cruci- 
fying the hope of Israel. The like success hath the 
same fallacy had over Rome-Christian : she, by adoring^ 
the images and relics, by lavish garnishing the nionu-j 
ments of those saints which Kume-heathen had. pec'-i 
secuted with fire and sword, hath been set over by' 
the great tempter to accomplish and consolidate that 
mystery of iniquity, whoae shape or surface the irre- 
\ ligious tyranny of Rome-heathen had drawn in bloody 
lines. For mistaking this strong internal aflectic 

h In Libro de SoDino et Vigilia. 
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which she bare unto her own fancy (and by consequent 
to saints of her own imaginatioB, and to their relics) 
for an undoabted pledge of great zeal iiuto that truth 
which they professed, her conscience became so seared 
with this wildfire, that she persecuted all that did 
control her, without remorse or scruple, as greater 
enemies to religion than heretics or infidels. And thus 
the Romanist, as well as the Jew, by rejecting the 

H written word for the rule of life, has kindled the 
Almighty's wrath and indignation by those very sacri- 
fices, which, without his warrant, they instituted to 

f appease it. Both of them presumed their zealous costs 
upon saints' monuments should either supererogate for 
their predecessors' sius, or clear all reckonings between 
God and themselves for any wrong done to his 
servants. This triumphant confidence in exercising 

■ remorseless cruelty upon all (without exception) that 
contradict Ler idolatrous doctrine, upon presumption 
that they are sacrilegious contemners of God's saints, is 
that which the prophetical apostle terms drunkenness 
with the blood of saints r she hath drunk so deep of 
the cup of nboTmnaf'tons, that she takes blood Jor milk, 
andfieds on it, as on the food of life Thus much of 
the original, the elFect and symptoms of Romish phre- 
netical zeal to images* 

CHAP. XXXIII. 

Sif what Mtans the public ff'nrship of Images n'lis fiiafl^ 
rat'ijicd hi {he Romish CtmrcA : of the mmdvheil Instrtu- 
lions whic/i Gregnri/ the Grtat gave wUo Atutru the 
3fonk for winning chc Pagan 'Engthh tu the Profession 
of Chnstiaiiity. 

1. It is a very observable observation of some 
reverend and learned writers of this age', that 

b Sec Homily against the Peril of Idolatry, part a. 
JACKSON, VOL. IV, U 
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OTSpope should make the fifst step or entry to his oeeu-' 
inenical supremacy by stickling for images against the 
emperor. God, methinks, by the circumstances 
the story, and this brief ^comment upon it, would give 
us to understand, that to serve graven images vpas to| 
fall down and worship Satan ; seeing the admission of' 
their worship into the church gave the pope livery de 
Jteitln of that heritage which Satan proffered to our 
Saviour, upon condition he woiild fall down and do 
him Jiomage for it. The dievil had too much wit^. _ 
either to tempt our Saviour to adore images in thatf 
a.ge, wherein this service was so detested by the whole 
seed of Abraham, or to solicit professed Christians to 
adore his person immediately, seeing our Saviour had 
so foiled him in this attempt. His best policy to bring 
the visible church to acknowledge this allegiance 
him was to appoint dumb images (with which he had- 
been so well acquainted in time of gentilisni) his feoffees 
in trust. If any inquire more particularly of the 
opportunities which he took for bringing this match 
about, they were in part these ; 



:adl 



J Phocas- igitur, ut prsBmiEsum 
est, extincto Jlauritio tjuEque 
jiliia, RouaanDrum Tegnu.ni iuvs- 
dens, per acto annomin carrJcula 
principatus est. Hie, rogante 
pa]>Et BoniFtkciD statuit sedem 
Romans; et npo^tolic^ eccleaie, 
caput esse oinnium ecclesiarutn, 
quia eccleda ConstantiiiopolitEinn 
priin&m se omnium «ccle&iiiTiim 
&cribebat. Idem, olio papa Bo- 
nifacio petent'C, jussit in ve- 
teti fano, quod Panth>eon vo- 
ca-bant, ablatis idololatriK sordi- 
bua, eciclesiain beatje semper 
virgiiiis Mariae, et onininm mar- 
tjTum fieri, ut ubi quondam 
omniuin nan deoTum, sed dsc- 
monum cultiis erat, ibi dein- 



ceps omniiini fieret metnor 
sanctorum. PaullusWamefridi 
de Liuigobar. lib. 4. c. 37, Vide^ 
Forcat. lib. 1. p. 33. It is likcljri 
Phocas did consecrate his templS' 
upon tlie Siime motive th.-it Da- 
niitian did his to the heathen 
gods. Verisimiie est Domitla- 
num n«fandis criminibus spurca- 
turn elui cnrasse f^nfirutn nioli- 
tionibus. Nam callidie fuit cm- 
delitatis, ita ut lenitatem turn 
maxime simularet, cum erat cru- 
cjaturus aJiquoe. Fratris quoque 
Titi imperatoris mortem acoe-^ 
leras&e- traditur, ciiio uno nJhilfl 
clementius fuit, nihil geuerosius- 
— Forcatulns de Gallisj lib. 3. 
pag. 320. edit. 1595. 
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2. As in secular states we see those factions which 
have been expelled the court wijji indignation at one 
gate, to wind themselves in again by gracious favour 
of new alliance at another; especially after the impres- 
sion of their vile practices in most raen''s memories be 
ahated; or after courtiers begin (as within the compass 
of one age they often do) to change the old fashion of 
coateution : so that image service, which the primitive 
church had abandoned as the liturgy of hell, did, out 
of an affected desire in Christiaus to hold corre- 
spondency, or to symbolize with the heathen bar- 
barians which had seated themselves throughout 
Europe, find opportunity to gain readmissiou into 
temples, to hear the same place and sway in the courts 
of God, that they had done in the synagogue of Satan. 
The execution of such instructions as Gregory the 
Great gave unto Austin the monk for winning the 
Pagan-English unto Christianity, would in any indif- 
ferent politician's judgment (that duly considers the 
estate wherein these western kingdoms then stood) 
bring over Christians unto paganism, or occasion these 
converts to propagate a medley of both religions to 
their posterity, whose religion, being conquerors, was 
likely to continue longest. Greg. !. xi. Ep. 76. Cum 
vero -COS Deus ommjmtens ad reverendisslmuiti mrum 
Jratrem nostrum Augusi'miim episcopmn perduaceriU 
dicite ei quid din vieciim de causa Aiiglorum cogitaus 
iraciavf videlicet qiiiajhua idolornm desfrui in eadem 
gente minime debeant, Jied ipsa, qii^ in eis sunt, idola 
deslrmiittur . Afpia^ henedicta Jiat> in eisdent/anis 



^ The use of Iioly waters, as it 
B«einB, was first borrowed from 
tbe heatheus, and in process of 
time pervGrted from a civil to a 
nmgical ceremaiiy. Ferunt vulgo 



TolosatcB Exuperium pro inuris 

concioiiantiein.luBtraliaquii spar- 
SOS Vandalos terruiflae, ac fu- 
gasse : i^uod praeterire nan potiii, 
eta! severiores fabulis adnuuie- 
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asperffuUir, affnrin coiistruaiittn; reliquiee ponarititr : 
quia si J'ana eadetit ^ne cofistritcUi s/tnf, necesse est 
Ht a cultu dfetnonum in obscquium mri Dci debeant 
commntari : ut dum geiix ipsa eadem Jhua sua 7ion 
vidct destrtti, de corde crrorcm drpojtai, et Dettm 
veram cognoscen^ ac adorans, ad loca qiue consuevit, 
Jftmilittriu^ concnrraf. Et quia boves sohiil in sacri^ 
Jicio dteinonmn muUos occlderc, debet his eiiam kac de 
re tdiquti so/-c//tui/as imiinitiiri : lit die dedicadonis vel 
Qldnat/difiijt sanctorum martyrum, quorum iUic reliquieE 
pojiuntur, Uibernacula sibl circa easdem ecclesias qum 
ex Jams commiifntee sunt, de ramis arborum Jaciant, 
ct religiosis convimis soliwnifatem celehrent. N'ec 
diabolo jam anlmalia imvioleiit, sed ad laudeni Dei 
in esHM siiuni animalia occidatit, et doiiaiorl omnium de 
satietate sun g-ratias rejeraiit : ut dum eis afiqua ex- 
ferius gaudin rojervantur, ad interiora gandia eoti- 
seidire Jhcilius valeant. i^aM duris mentibus siviul 
omnia nhscidere, impossihile esse non duhium est : 
quia is qui locum summuvi asecndei-e mtitur^ necesse est 
nt gradibus vel passibus, non an fern saltibus elevetur. 
Sic Israclitico populo in ^gijpto Dominits se quidem 
mitotmt : sed famen eis sacri^ci&rum usus, quos 
diabolo solebant exkibere, in cultu proprio reservavity 
ut eis ill mcrificio suo animalia inimolare preeciperet : 
quatenns cur mutanfes, alnid de sacrificio aviittereuiy 
aliud retinereut ; nt etsi ipsa essent animaUitqua^qfferre 
consueverant, verumtamen Deo hac etnon idolts immo- 



ECnL Plane constat vettdres 
generoqu»dai» cicremoniuj aquaoi 
et ignem adtiibuisae, cum uliqiios 
extrudere aut nrrare (foebanc a 
suo cansortio, Unde esuHbus 
aqua et igni iiiterdicebatur jure 
civili: et Lodie usurpatur in iis, 
qiiibus sacrorum comnniniuni usu 
rite verbis conceptja intuffdicitur, 



Idqu* aduptavit Serviua,-^" alii 
fonteiiique igiieiiiqne ferebant 
Velati lino, et verbena tempora 
viiicli." Itaque Antistes inter 
comnnilitones non omninoCbrifiti 
I'eligione imbutos veterem ritum 
niinime noxium ad itrcendos 
hostes pra tempore Telinttit. — 
Fprcatulus, lib. 6, fob 856. 
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lantes. Jam sncrijicia ipsa noii essent, II<ec igititr 
dilectionem /nam pr(edfc(oJrafn necesse est dicere, ut 
ipse in pj-fEsejiti illic pO'^itus, perpendat quuliter ovmia 
tfeheat dhpcnsare. 

3. A great part (I dare avouch) of his advice had 
no pattern either in the apostles' doctrine or practice 
of the primitive church. Th« warratit itself which 
he pretends from God's example in the Old Testament 
(though what was Gregory the Great, if we compare 
hiin with the Almighty, that lie should usurp the same 
authority?) is merely counterfeit. God did not only 
permit the Jews to offer sacrifice for the Jiardnese of 
their hearts, but commanded oblations as part of his 
service. He required them of Abraham^ yea of Abel, 
before the devil sought tbeni of any heathens. Nor 
had he ever sought them unless God had required them 
first ; for the devil is God's ape, and always solicits 
men either to institute such rites unto him as he knows 
God requires, or (whieli is an equivalent sin) to obtrude 
such unto God, as for the time present he hath aban- 
doned. To have offei-ed such sacrifices (then) unto 
that Holy One, as Gregory there commands, had been 
the same sin (only invei'ted) as to have offered sacrifice 
before Cllrist's coming unto idols. And yet We may 
presume that Gregory the Great was not the most 
indiscreet reformer of paganism amongst all the Rnmau 
bishops or prelates throughout Europe, that lived 
duriug the time that those barbarians invaded Chris- 
tendom, or settled themselves amongst ancient Chris- 
tians. Nor did the peculiar disposition of the English 
draw him to permit greater liberty unto them, titan 
he, his predecessors, or successors either were enforced, 
or thought fit to grant unto other pagans, whose spiri- 
tual salvations they sought, or whose temporal arms 
they feared. And somewhat in both respects (I graiU) 
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might lawfully be tolerated, which to continue after 
such extraordinary oecasions oeased, was heresy in 
doctrine, and idolatry in practice. For the retaining 
of tiiose laws as necessary injunctions for all ages> 
which the apostles had commended as expedient only 
for late converted Gentiles, was by orthodoxal an- 
tiquity adjudged no less than an heresy in the sect of 
Nazarenes. To have suffered an historical use of fl 
saints' images in temples, might, upon peculiar circum- 
stances of times, have argued religious discretion in 
church governors; hut to permit their daily worship, 
upon these mentioned or like occasions, was from the H 
beginning most unexijedient and unlawful. To con- 
tinue or authorize it so begun is idololatrical. And 
yet, as well the very arguments which &oine pretend for 
their religious use, as the circumstances of the time f 
wherein their broken title prevailed, persuades nae they 
could never have gotten readmis$ion into the cliurch, 
977 but from such indulgence to heathen converts as 
Gregory granted to our forefathers. Gregory himself 
as well blames their superstition for worshipping 
images in the church, as Serenus for breaking the 
images because they had been worshipped. He ag-gra- 
vates his fault (nor doth that mistaken example of 
Hezekiah's crushing the brazen serpent any way war- fl 
rant the exercise of Serenus' zeal) that he had his 
habitation amongst the Gentiles, quihus pro lecitone 
pictura est^ lib. ix. Epist. 11. et lib. vii. Epist. 110. 
But now that custom,, by the analogy of laws politic, | 
hath confirmed their ancient dignities unto them, the- 
lawfulness of their religious service is by their wor- 
shipjiers justified partly from reason, partly from in- 
stancea of like practices in the patriarchs and. other 
godly men. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

Of the Disagreements betwixt the JeAicUs theniseli'ti in what 
Manner Images may be toorshipped. 

1. BellakminEj aud his second, Sacroboscus, with 
most otbers of Aquinas's later followers, will have 
the worship or adoration to be terminated iio mediately 

ft to the image, and accomplished in this termination, 
although, so terminated, it redound unto the honour of 
the party whose image it is, " That is," as they express 
themselves, "although they worship the image of God 

P or a saiut only with reference unto God or the saint, 
yet they neither worship the image of God with the 
same worship wherewith they worship God immediately 
in spirit, uor the image of any saint with the same 
worship which they would exhibit to the saint himself 
■were lie present." This explication they further illus- 
trate by this similitude: " As to be sent in embassage 
by a king puts greater honour upon the ambassador 
for tlie time beiug than would fit his mere pei-sona! 
worth, and yet invests bim not with hononr royal; so 
the image of God, for the reference it bath unto bis 
majesty, is worthy of greater honour than the stufT 
or workmanship is capable of, yet uncapable of that 
honour which is due to GodV Some of them add 
withal, that " albeit the actual worship which they 
perfonii unto the image may perhaps proceed from the 
same habit of latria wherewith they worship God, 
yet it doth not follow in their opinion that they should 
worship the image aiUic latria;. The acts, whatso- 
ever the habit be, are much different, and must be 
expressed in diverse terms; especially seeing in this 
subject, not only error itself, but every least show of 

' Sacroboscus in Defeng. Decn<t. Trident. Cuncil. ct Eentont. 
BfUaFm. par. i. pug. 102. 
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error, ought with carefulness to be aroided. At in 
vi/inm duett culpa; Jnga^ si caret eirte." T]ieir uuscho- 
lastic wariness to avoid offence in the words where- 
with tliey express their doctrine, draws these factioos 
and their followers to commit real idolatry in the 
practice, as Vasqnez copiously and very acutely proves 
against Bellarmine"'. His arguments we shall, by 
God's assistance, he able to make good against any 
solution or evasion that can be brought by the car- 
dinal's favourites. Sacrobosfns would fain have said 
somewhat to them, but he had so accustomed himself 
to play the scoffing mimic with the revereud doctor 
Whitaker, that he could not leave his wonted lightness 
when he met with his fellow Jesuit. " Hate and love," 
saitli he, "of diverse objects^ as of good and evil^ are 
from one and the same habit, and yet hate is not love, 
nor love hate." No more, iu his opinion, would it 
follow, that ive should worship God's image cwlttt 
91fi latrifB, albeit the act of worship proceed from the 
same habit wherewith we worship God himself. The 
grounds of his illustration have no coherence with the M 
point which he intended to illustrate. We may rather 
thus retort : Though neither love be hate nor hate 
love, yet if the love of any spiritual good be truly 
religious, the hate of the contrary evil must needs be 
religious likewise, because they proceed fioui one and 
the same habit of religion. So if the acts wherewith 
we worship God's image, for the reference which it 
hath to him, proceed from the same habit of lairia 
wherewith we worship God, men must of necessity 
worship the image as well as God citlfu latri^. The 
rules which Bellarmine and others set for worshipping- 
images do by Vasqucz his verdict teach the people 



^ Va^quezi lib, 2. disp. 8. c 8j &c. 
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to act idolatry". And the method wliicli Vasquez pre- 
scribes for ratifiLatiori of this error is by "Sacroboscus 
his testimony so scholastic and liard, that ordinary 
capacities cannot follow it. Were it not the part 
of a wise religious moderator (such as the pope pro- 
jfesseth himself to be) to cut off all occasion of subtle 
disputes about the manner of worshipping images, by 
utter abandoning the matter itself or substance about 
which they contend, or at the least to inhibit the people 
from all practice in this kind till their schoohnen could 
agree about the riiles or patttru which they were to 
follow ? None of them, ] think, hold the woi'shipping' 
of images to be in itself any necessary part of religionj 
but necessary only from the church's injunction, All 
the general that can be pretended for the cnnveuiency 
of it, can no way countervail the danger that will 
necessarily ensue upon the practical niistakings of their 
schoolmen's prescripts ; yet the one party must of 
necessity err in prescribing the jnauner bow iniagt'S 
must be worshipped. The manner, as Vasqiiez and 
some other more ancient think, is thus: ""It is 



■> Veruni modus iste valde dif- 
ficills est, meoquejudiciomininie 
ordinarius. — Sftcrobos. loc. citat. 

" Quiirg et aeitp didtiir, quod 
utique adoratur imago, et ron 
secundum quam vulucris ratio- 
nem, aed Becundum earn, qua 
prototyiign rclucet in ilia, uiide 
etsi imiigo coUtur, ratio tanien 
absolute ipsa non est, quod cola- 
tiir; std res reprscsentiita, ac in 
e» contentH, ratio adoratioiiia eat. 
Et quoniam aicut unnm, de facto 
aioife est diviKUin itlialio, quoiiiam 
etsi prototypop nbsoluEe aliud nb 
imugiiie est, ut tamen in ea emi- 
cal, ah ilia segrEigatimi non est : 
ita nee amboruni divisus est cul- 
tus aut iidoratio, aed uniia idtni- 
que utriuaque est, stent es phi- 
Jusoplioruni platitis liquet. Si 




quidem traducit unuui euudem- 
qne motuni ad tmauincir, et ad 
rem cujiis imago eat, terminari ; 
eo quod et utnim ratip est alteri, 
ut unuB integerque conotitua- 
tnr terminus, n quo et unua de- 
nominatur motus. Eigo non 
Holuin fateuduRi est, fidej^s in 
ecclesia adorare coram imagiue, 
ut noniiulli ad caut*lacn tbrte 
loquuTitur, sed et adorare ima- 
ginem, sine quo vohieri» scru- 
pulo : quia et eo iilam veneran- 
tur cultu, quo et prototypon 
ejus i propter quod, si illud ha- 
bet adoniri latria, et ilia latria, 
si d<tlia, rel liyperdulia. et ilia 
pariter ejn^tiiodi cultii ailorundu 
¥3t — Jacab. Naclantus Epis.d»>pn$ 
Chigiensis, in cap. i. Ep. Pauli 
ad Horn. jrag. 204. edit, igf)?- 
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rightly said, that even the image is worshipped, 
yet not worshipped after what manner we list, but 
inasmuch as tlie prototype is represented in it. Whence 
albeit the image be worshipped, yet is not the image 
itself the cause why it is worshipped, but the tiiiag 
represented by it, land contained in it, is the cause or 
wnrrarst of the adoration. And inasmuch as one o^^ 
these is not altogether divided from the other, (foj| 
albeit the prototype be in itself one thing, and the 
iniagL' another, yet inasmuch as the prototype is con- 
spicuous in the image, it is not segregated from it,)so _ 
the worship of them both is not divided, but is one and^ 
the same, as is apparent from the sentence of the 
philosophersT. For they teach, that one and the same 
motion is terminated to the image, and to the object 
whose image it is, by reason the subordination betwiit 
thein is such aa to make but one entire term of the 
motion, and the motion takes its unity or identity from 
the unity or identity of its term. Therefore it must 
be granted, that faithful people in the church do not 
only worship before the image, as some, desirous per- 
haps to speak cautelously, affirLn^ but that they wor- ] 
ship the very image without further scrupulosity ; and I 
worship it they do with the selfsame worship where- 
with they worship the prototype. Wherefore if the 
prototype be to be worshipped with hiria, (as God. is 
to be worshipped,) the image must be woi-shipped with 
latria ; if the prototype be to be worshipped wit! 
?iyperdul}a, (as the blessed Virgin, by their doctrine 
ought to be worshipped,) the image likewise is to 
worshipped with hjperduUai if the prototype be 
be worshipped with dnlia, (so ordinary saints, by thei^ 

P Surely Aquinas and Naclan- a ilreani ; for lie sjieaks only of 

tus, witli their followers, read the pliaiitnamSj and the objects 

Aristotle's book De Somiio et repreaented by them, ^'ide Jli- 

^''igJlia when tliemselrea were in rnnjulani. 
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doctrine, ought to be worshipped.) the image likewise 
must be woi*sbipped with duiia.'^ 

I have made this declaration somewhat more plain 979 
in English than it is in Latin, and yet I think, if any 
English Roman catholic should adventure to practise 
image-worship by this author's rule, he should find 
Sacroboscus's words before cited, true ; JModus hte 
valde dijfflc'dis est; "This manner of worshipping 
images is very hard to be observed, by the simple and 
ruder sort especially." But leaving this bishop Naclantus 
and his declaration to the censure of that "^worthy and 
learned author of the Homilies concerning the pen! of 
idolatry, (who, I take it, was a reverend bishop,) the 
manner of worshipping images which he took upon 
him to declare, as Vasquez (who hath most diligently 
read the diverse authors, and most accurately sifted 
their several opinions) telleth us, was both very well 
known and very ancient, according to the antiquity of 
iraage-worship and school divinity. His words, with 
the authors' names, avouched by him, I have here aet 
down at large : 

Pervnlgata et antuptn tkeologorum scnieiitidj qiiam 
ego veram exhtimo, est, motum adorationh in ima- 
ffinem, ita in ejus proioti/poH, et exemplar fransire. 



q"ButNacIantiis blowetli forth 
hia blasphemous idolutry, willing 
images to be worshipped with the 
highest Icind of adoration niid 
worshi]! : and Irat such whole- 
some doctrine should laek ciutho- 
rity-, he groundetli it upon Ari- 
stotle, in liis book I)£ Soiiino et 
Vig'tlia, that is. Of Sleeping and 
Waking, as by his printed book] 
noted in the margin, is tn be 
Been; whose impudent wicked- 
ness aud idolatrous jiid^ient 1 
bare therefore more largely set 



forth, that yemiiy (as Virgil speak- 
eth of Sinon)of one know all these 
itnage-n'orshippersand idolaters, 
and understand to iv]iat point 
in eonclusion the public having 
of imaged in temples and churches 
hath brought us ; comparing the 
times and ■writings of Gregory 
the First with our days, the 
hlosphemies of euch idolaters as 
this instrument of Belial named 
PJiicliLntus, is." — Homily against 
Peril of Idolatry, part 3. 
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et u/rumgiie sub eaiident venernthnem cadere ; iit nee 
sola cogitatioiie, imaffo per se sine illo, vel ab eo sepa- 
rata adorari' poss//: non solum quia tieeesne est propter 
exemplar, t<inquam propter rafhncm remotam, sicut 
legatum propter rcgem, imaginem colt, sal quia qui 
hnaginem adorat, in ea quoque et per earn exemplar, iit 
termhmm et maieriam proximam adoratioius, nccessff- 
rio vtiterari debet. Ilanc senfentiani, ex theologis sc/to- 
lasticis tradidcrunt Alex. 3. p. q. 30. vi. 3. art. 3. sect. 1.^ 
S. Thovi. 3. p. q. 25. art. 3, i, 5. Ciijeiamis et recen- 
tiores allqui ibidem. Albr, in 3. d. 9. art. 4. liona- 
vent, eadcm d, art. l.q.2, et q.4i. S\ Thorn. eademdJM 
q. 1. art. 2. q. 3. Richard, art. q, 3. et 3. Palud. 
q. 1. sect. ** Inquire ndo tarn de his." Capreol. q. 1. 
art. \. concltts, 2, 3. art. 3. ad argnmeuta contra eaa- 
dem conclusiories, Almain. q. 1 . concilia. 6. Btajor. lif 
qui de cruce Christi dlcit, non esse termlnum adora- 
tionis secundum se, sed rutione e^xemplaris ; idemqne 



de imagine diceie debet. Eftndem sententiam sccuH 



i 



sunt MarsiL in 3. q, 8. art. 2. dub. 2. concltts. 
Thorn. Viiald. torn. 3. c. 156. num. 6, 7. Perrarieas. 
contra Gentes, c. 120, sect. " Circa lutri<s adora-' 
tionem.^' Sotus, lib. 3. de Just. q. 4. art. 2. in Jine, 
Turrecrcmata in cap. " f^encrabiles," de consecrat. 
diet. a. Antoniuff. 3. ji. titnlo 12. cap. 9- sect. 4^ 
Hierommus Angestus contra Lutherum cens.lQ. ad. 3. 
olt/ectionem Htereticorum versiculo, '* Htm; enim est 
coleiidi modus" et infer Comjiendiaria dogmata. 
ClicJitvPeus ill Propngnacuh ecclesies, lib. 1, c. lOS 
Jacobus Paiva. lib. 9. Ortkodoxarum e.tplicatiotium. 
sect. " At Kemniiius." Franciscits Turrianits, lib. 1. 
pro canonibns ApoaioJornm , c. 25. et fib. 3. de dc 
maticis Characterihus satis ante medium. Alplionsi 
de Castro adversus Itcereses, verbo, " Adoratio.^'' De 
cttjus modo loquendi, afque Almaini, qui Juit etiat 
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^^Gregorii 3Iagm, dizimus disput. 6. htijiis lib. c. 1. et 
^Kff ?tac disputatione c, 12. nanmhil dicemus. frnqueXf 
^Bib. 2. de AdoratioiiCi dispuL 8. c. 3. iiiit. 
H 2. This opinion concerning the manner of worship- 
i ping images he strongly proves, first, by such councils, 
\ secondly, by puch of the Fathers as favoured the wor- 
L shipping of images; thirdly, by reasons effectual in his 
■judgment amongst all such as himself was, that is, 
H^otnan catholics. For to worship them any other 980 
* way is hy his collections superstitious and idololatricai. 
S His arguments are all redncible to this common prin- 
i ciple : that albeit every act of justice be not an act of 
I religion, yet every act of religion and adoration in 
I particular is an act of Justice ; for adoration is but a 
serious rendering of religious honour unto whom such 
I honour is due. Now we cannot do justice to any life- 
I leas or reasonless creature, although we consider it as 
[ the goods or possession of this or that man. A man 
may be wronged or disgraced in his goods or reasonless 
creature, but they are altogether uncapable of right or 
wrong, of disgrace or respect. Nor was Tiberius's 
horse, though considered as Tiberius's horse, more 
capable of a consulship, or of the honour due nnto a 
consul, than any other reasonlciSS creature in Rome 
was. For the same reason, no reasonless or lifeless 
vcreature can in itself, though considered with its 
references, be capable of adoration. Whence Vasquez 
acutely thus infers ; '* Every image, however it be con- 
sidered as an image (whether it be of St. Peter or of 
St. Paul), is still a lifeless creature, and therefore 
uncapable of any adoration, (of kneeling or bowing,) 
save only as it is coadored with the saint whose image 
it is." The major proposition, to wit, " No lifeless or 
reasonless creature is capable of adoration, but only of 
coadoration with some reasonable creature," he demon- 
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strates from the nature and definition of that act of 
religion wherein adoration consists: and this act of 
religion "is a will or desire of exhibiting such note and 
sign of submission to any excelWat nature as is due 
unto the excellency of it. Adoration itself consists 
and is accomplished in these two : first, in the external 
sign (as bowing or inclination of the body) ; eecondly, 
in the internal afiection answering to the sign. Now 
as the outward sign doth notify an affection of submis- 
sion and service, so the mind whence it proceeds ought 
to be so qualified that the adoration be sincere^ not 
feigned. And this sincere mind or unfeigned desire 
of notifying submission or service can only be placed 
upon him whom we apprehend as our superior, endued 
with some excellency which we want ; for no man 
submits himself to any so far his inferior that he 
cannot be apprehended as his better, much, less caa j 
any man subject himself to a reasonless or lifelras 
creatiu'e. He that should exhibit any note or sign 
of submigsiqn to sueh a creature, out of any true 
affection or intention of submitting himself or doin^ 
service unto it, in itself considered, should not only 
declare himself to be of a perverse and abject mind, 
but should withal incur the crime of superstition and 
idolatry '" 



' Nulla res inantma ant irra- 
tioQiilia sine rLitiotiali cupux est 
secundum se honoris, cultua, 
et rei'ereati^ seu adorationis ; 
sod imago e^t res irrationalts 
et inanima, quantumvia ut inia- 
go, sine exemplari tamen eon- 
sideretur : ergo secundum se, 
sine exemplar i iion est copaic 
ndoratioiiis et reverentiEe. In hac 
antem ratione, sola major propo- 
sitio explicatioae indiget et con- 
firmatione ; ex qua, evideut^r 
sequitur id, quoil contendinius : 



ea vero ex natura et definitions 
actus religittDis, qui est adonttlo, 
tradita in primo li\no disputat. i. 
c. 4. dt^moustmri potest. £sE 
enim roliintiLs exhibendi alicui 
eKceilenti notam et aignum sub- 
niissioniH, exceUentiee ipsius de- 
Litum : sic entni ex Dainaac. 
ibidem <):9tetidinLU3, adorationeu 
in nota submisHionis conststere: 
Quare hie ^dorationis actus duo- 
bus constat et completur: signo 
Yidelicet cxterno, ut incliaatione 
corporis; ct aifectu illi respoo- 
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CHAP. XXXV. 981 

Tlie prhicipal .'irguments v-hieh the Romanists use ti> prove 
\ the 7f'ursfiippi»gof Imngesto be lawful. What Differ euci 
there is between kissiHg nf the Book in svietivi Ouihs, and 
the Romanists' Salittafioit of Iinagex. l^/iut Image-worship 
cannot be warranted by Jacob's anointing the Stone, or other 
Ceremonies bi/ him used. 

1. Refekring ihe discussion of authorities alleged 
m favour or dislike of image -worship to the expllL-ation 
of that coramandment wherein this coutroversy hath 
is proper seat, the only reason either worth their 
pains to fortify or ours to oppugn, is that general one 
whereon Vasq^uez grounds his apology for adoration of 

ages and relics. And it is this: Every creature of 
God (seeing none are destitute of his presence, none 
without some print of his power) may be adored in 
such a manner as he prescribes ; Nulla est res mundi 
ex senteniia Leonfii, quern- sajiius cttavimust quam 
sincere adorare 7ton possumtis ; et in ipsa Deum'-: et 
lib. 3. disp, 1. cap. 3 i Cum qu^Uhet res mundi sit 
opus Dei, et in ea Deus confmuoAit et operetur :Jicci~ 
lias in ea ipsum cogilare possumus, quam viruni 
sanctum in veste §c. *' There is nothing in the uni- 



m 



lente. Sicut nuteoi aignum €x- 
teruum indicat submisaiDnis et 
servitutis affectum, sic animuSj ex 
q(io protedit) tali? esse debet ut 
vera et non lid-Oi ait fldoratio. 
Animus vero Rubmistsionis et ser- 
vitatia ergn ilium solum versa- 
tile, <juem qais eppreh&odit sibi 
periorem et esccUentia prjedi- 
m. Nam miuori qui nulla 
ratione, ut mfijor, potest appre- 
hendi, nemo se subjidt; niuUti 
ergo minus creaturu^ irrationali 
etinanimaE. Qui enim ei notam 
exhiberet Gubmiasionis ex aA'ectu 



illo verffi serritutis erga illaua 
secundum ae, perverse age ret ; 
essetque abjecto iiiiimu : iino vero 
crimen, et genus qiioddam super- 
stitionis et idulatriec co^mittcret. 
Uiceretur enim ex animo crea- 
turti! irmtionali secundum sp &er- 

Vire Gfieqe XarpeijelP flUt Sav\tv*cit, 

ac proinAe eaoi, ut excellentem 
sibique superioiem, agiiosceiet. 
Vnsquez, lib. a. diaput. 8. cap. 8. 
n, 32D< 

s Vasquez, lib. 2. di^. 5. cap. 
•i. n. c8o. 
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versal world which (by the opiiiion of Leontius often 
cited) we may not sincerely ndore, and God in it." 
And again ; " Seeing every thing in the world is Gods 
liaudywork, in which he continually resides and 
worketh, we may with better facility consider God in 
it, thaii an holy niaii in his weed or garmeut." The 
same reason he further fortifies by this instance: SI 
enim Jacoh Genes, xxviii. erezit lapidem in titttlum 
tini'Uque oho, et per ilhim et in tllo Deitm adoruvii, 
post quam eo loco mirahileiii viaionem in sonmits ridit, 
et expergefactus dixit, ' Vere locus iste sanctus est;' 
noil quod in eo loco aliquid sanciitati^ esse putarei, 
sed quod in eo loco sanctus Dens apparera dignatits 
est: cur quceso non potent quisque recta et mncera 
Jide Ueam in qualibet re iniime prtesenlem con- 
siderans, in ipsa et cum ipsa adorare, et hoc animo 
sibi in titulum et recordation em errffere\ S^c. " If 
Jacob did erect a stone for a monument, and anoint 
it with oil ; if in this monument so erected he adored 
God after he had seen a miraculous vision in that 
place; if upon his awaking he said, This place is 
truly bolyj not that he thought there was any holiness 
inherent in it, hut because the holy Lord iiad there 
vouchsafed to appear : why, 1 pray you, may not 
every man by faith, sound and sincere, consider God 
as intimately present in every thing that is, and adore 
God with it and in it, and with this intention make 
choice of what creature he list for a monument or 
remembrancer of God's presence?" Pra^terea^ creatura 
irralionalis et inanimnta potest esse materia jura~ 
vtenti, qui est actus religionis: ita ut dum per illavi 
juravius, nullam aliam in ipsa veritatem ag?ioscamns 



t Vflsquea, de Ador. lib- 3, disp. 1, c. i. n. 9. 
° Vas(iuez, lib. 3. n, 10. 
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<^nm divtijam, nee ipsam uf guperiorem nobis, fit 
tes/em vocemus sedDcrem ckJus rental in fjisa relucet. 
Ideoque dixit Dominus. Matt, v., " Nolite Jurare 
per ccpIhvi, fjuia Dei thronus est ; neqae j}er ferram, 
quia" ^c. qucptis ergo creatuta poterit esse matetia 
adorafiouis, ques non ad ipsnm secundum se sed ad 
Dcum in ilia terminetur. " The reasonless and life- 
less creature may be the matter of an oath, which is an 
act of relig-ion ; so that whilst we swear by it, we ac- 
knowledge no other truth in it besides the divine truth ; 
nor do we call the creature (by which we swear) to 
witness, as if it were our superior, but God only, 
whose truth shines in it. And seeing our Saviour 
hath said as much in these words. Swear not hif the 
heavens, because it is the throne of God ; nor by the 
earth, because it is Ms Jhofstooh Matt, v, ^ therefore 
every creature may be the matter of adoration, which 
ueverthelese is not directed or terminated to the crea-gss 
ture as it is a creature, but tmto God iu the creature.'' 
From these suppositions he elsewhere infers, that as 
we may woi-ship God in every creature wherein he is 
present, and coadore the creature with him; that is, in 
his language, exhibit signs of submissioti or reverence 
to it, out of that internal adoration in spirit which we 
owe only unto God ; so men may worship St. Peter or 
St- Paul in their iuiages with dulia, and coadore their 
images with them with such external signs of submis- 
sion, as the internal worship of dulia would outwardly 
express imto them were they present. Many learned 
expositors are so far from granting every creature to 
be the object of a lawful oath, that they hold it uulaw- 
fid, upon what occasion soever, to swear by any. Yet 
besides the slipperiness or questionable solidity of Iiis 
supposed ground, the frame of his inference from it 
is so concise and imperfect, that instead of an answer, 

JACKSOX, VOL. IV. X 
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we might ivithout wrojig dismiss it with this itemi 
" Go and learn your message brtler, and you shall I 
have audience." But because it is a stranger in our 
coasts, and seems to conceive more thau it well expresa-J 
eth, we will allow it the benefit of an interpreter to 
acquaint it with our customs. Now, might it be ad.^ 
jnitted iuto our courts of justice, I suppose it would' 
plead that the Romish church doth no otlierwbe divide 
her devotions between God or his saints and their 
images, than we protestants do solemn oaths (which m 
many of us grant, as Vnsquez presumes, to be acts of™ 
religious worship) betwixt God and the sacred book 
which we kiss. For if we truly reverence it, for the 
relation which it hath to God, but with ao inferior kind 
of reverence and submissiou than we owe to God, 
this will make strongly for that manner of image-wor- 
ship which Bellarmine and Sacroboscus commend t3 
us. Or, if out of that internal reverence and submia- 
sion of mind which we bear only towards God, we 
derive this outward sign of reverence to the hook, not 
tliat we acknowledge it in itself (though not of itself) 
capable of any respect or submission of mind, hut only 
reverencing God in it as in a visible and lively pledge 
of his presence ; we shall hardly be able to make any 
better plea for this solemn custom, against the accusa- 
tions of the anabaptists, than Vasqnez hath done for 
kissing and saluting images''. 

2. Few things are in colour more like to honey than 
soap or gall, though none more unlike in taste. And 



I 



" Ipsa igkur iiatura reruni et 
fldoriLtionis pt^rspicuc docet ho- 
nor«in exhibituiii inmgini iieceg- 
sario ad ipsum primum fontiiin, 
acilJcet esemjilar, transire: quare 
ct adorationetii iniaginis, si cut 
etmn jimtmentutii per res cre- 



atas, et inimimus, esse actum 
vtra; religinnis, non. (juate-nus ad 
ipsas refer tur Becundum se, sed 
quatentis ex affectu per illaa ad 
Deum transit, — Viisijtiez, lib. a. 
de Adocatione, di&fiut. 8. gap, H. 
n. 366. 
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these instances, though they may seem to have some 
I similitude at first appearance, will, upon a more par- 
Hticular trial, easily appear most dislike. Pii-st, if we 
Hspeak of particular oaths, givea only for satisfaction of 
men, they include or presuppose a religious pi-ofession 
cf our allegiance unto God, as to our supreme Judge ; 
tliey are not such proper acts of his service, as suppli- 
cations, thanksgivings, and solemn rows are. The 
true end and use of their institutions is to give satis- 
faction unto men in cases wherein no asseveration 
will be taken for sufficientj such as is solemnly and 
delibei-ately conceived and uttered, as it were in the 
sight and presence of Him, whom we acknowledge to 
be the Searcher of all hearts, the supreme Judge of all 
controversies, and the Avenger of all falsehood and 
wrong. And, for this reason, solemn oatha are not to 
be administered by any but by those whom he terms 
gods. ■ These just occasions, or necessity of taking 
oaths presupposed, the general resolution or public 
injunction to swear only by the name of the true and 
^Bverliving God, is an honour to him, because we hereby 
profess ourselves to be only his servants, and him to 
be the clear fountain of truth, the severe avenger of 
all falsehood, in deed, word, or thought. But his 
honour would be no wbit less, if the use or necessity gH3 
of oaths amongst men were none ; as iu case every 
man's yea or nay were as good as his affirmative or 
negative oath, nivich better than his bond. But taking 
men as they are, to confirm every word uttered (jr 
promise made by them with a solemn oath, would be 
a profanation of his name by whom they swear, al- 
though they swear or promise nothing but the truth. 
For it is one thing to swear the truth, another to swear 
in truth and judgment. This can never he performed 
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without due observance of the end and occasioa why 
oaths were instituted, 

3. Fav otherwise it is in supplicatioDs and thanks- 
givings; the more often and solemnly we praise Godfl 
or pray unto him, the more we honour him ; because 
thest; are direct and iminedinte acts of his servicCj not 
instituted to give satisfaction unto men, but only to 
glorify Ins uame, and to better our own souls. Besides 
this differtiice in the subjects wherein they are used, 
the use and end of imag-es in Romish devotions is 
altogether difierent from the use or end of the book 
in administration of oaths. The image is used by 
them as the mean or m&ssenger for transporting devo- 
tions or religious affections unto God or the saints, 
whose honour is principally and expressly aimed at, in 
Iheir unwieldy ejaculations before stocks and stones; 
yet so, as the image is, in their intentions, a true sharer ■ 
with the prototypon in such honour. We use the 
book only as a compliment of the civil act whereby 
we give satisfaction unto men, or as a visible remem- 
brancer, partly to bystanders or spectators, whose eyes ■ 
by this means may become as true witnesses as their 
ears, that such protestations have been made ; partly, 
unto him that makes them, who will be more wary 
and circumspect what he avoucheth and protesteth* | 
when he perceives his speeches must be sealed with 
such remarkable circumstances, as they cannot but be 
often recalled to his own and othei*s' memory. To the _ 
same end men of honourable place or calling use to lay f 
their hands upon their hearts when they take a solemn 
oath ; yet no man will think that they intend hereby 
to honour themselves, or to share with Him by whose 
same they swear; although we grant oaths so taken to 
be true and proper acta of religion, or God's service 
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4. Nor do such as swear, or {at least) are thought 
to swear, by ordinary or obvious creatures, as, " By this 
bread, By this light," iuteud the transmission of any 
peculiar honour by them to the Creator. Nor can 
such atlestations, though in some cases (for aught I 
■conceive) not unlawful, be in any case, or upon any 
occasious, more proper acts of divine worship or ser- 
,vice than other asseverations of truth are, from which 
they differ not in nature, but only iu degree of serious- 
ness or Teheiuency. There is iu all men, by nature, 
a proneness or desire to make them upon provot-ation 
or mistrust; which natural proneness may perhaps, 
■by religious discretion, be severed from that corruption 
of nature wherewith even oaths expressly conceived in 
God's name are often polluted. Though the form he 
not always so express, the intent and meaning of such 
attestations may, for the most part, be the same with 
that which Joshua used, ch. xxiv. 2?: Aud Joshua 
wrote these words hi the book of the law of God, and 
took a great stone, ajid pitched it there under on o*dt^ 
Uiat was in the sanctuatif o/' the Itord. And Joshua 
jiaid unto the people. Behold, this stone shall be a 
Witness unto us ; Jor it hath heard all the words of 
the Lord which he hath spoken with us : it shall be 
.iliere/bre a wihicss against you, lest you deny your 

God. 

5. Again, it will be granted hut by a few of our 
writers (though A'asquez take it for unquestionable);)^! 
that Jacob did truly worship the stone, but God alone 
presente /apide, as some of his sect persuade them- 
selves they honoiu" God " in the image's presence, not 
the image>'." Of many expositions to this purpose 

I might make better use against Bellarmine and Sacro- 
boscus than I can against Vasquez, who hath drawD 
y Villi* Nacl-.mtuin Ejiittt. ad Rom. cap. i . liwo dtalo, 
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the controversy about image-worship to .such a straight 
and narrow issue, that, by pinching him too Lard or 
too hastily in these passages, we may give him oppor- 
tunity to brush us off, or occasiou him to stand at bay.^ 
Whereas, if we give hiin leave to take his own course 
through them, he will quickly run himself so far 
out of breath, that we may easily overtake him oa 
plain ground, or drive Iiim into that net, out of which 
there is no possibility of evasion. Be it granted then, 
to this end, and uo further, tiiat Jacob did not only 
adore God presente lapide, but salute or adore the 
stone withal, iu such a manuer as Vasquez would have 
images worshipped, together with their prototypons; 
will it hence follow, that such as frame their devotions 
byVasquez' rule do not transgress the law of God, 
do not remove the bounds of the ancient, or commit 
no more idolatry than Jacob did ? Their pretended 
warrant from this instance rather proves, that the 
devil wrought the Romish church unto idolatry by 
the same fallacy which seduced the heatheiia, rude 
pagans, or uncatechized ChrietianSj unto sorcery. For 
what professor of magical secrets at this day is there, fl 
which cannot, which doth not pretend the like ex- 
amples of patriarchs or prophets for their superstitious 
practices? As Satan is Grod's ape, so idolatry and sor- 
cery, the two principal parts of his service, have their 
original, for the most part, from an apish imitation of 
Bome sacred actions, rites, or ceremonies, used by God's 
servants. He is a counterfeit lord, and his professed 
or domestic servants must be clothed in such liveries 
as may bear some counterfeit colour of saints* garments. 
The reason why most men slide more easily and 
further into these two sins than into any other, without 
all suspicion of any danger, ofttimcs with presumption 
of doing well, may be gathered partly from the j 
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perty of man's nature assigned by the philosopher, 
partly from the apostle's character of the natural man, 
qui non percipit qua; sunt Spiritus Dei ;" u-ho cannot 
rceive matters of the Spirit. Man by nature is of 
all creatures most apt to imitate, and the natural man 
most unapt rightly to imitate qt express the sugges- 
tions or motions of the Spirit, which cannot be other- 
wise than spiritualiy discerned, much less managed. 
Now he that hath no touch or sense of the Spirit, must 
needs remain altogether senseless of his mistakings in 
imitating the Spirit, wherein he glories no leas than 
apes do in con uterfei ting man. 

6. In matters of secular civility or morality, many 
things well beseem one man which ate very uncomely 
in another. Even iu one and the same man's behaviour 
or deportment, many things are decent and lawful, 
whiles they are drawn from him by special or rare 
occasions, whose usual practiccj upon dislike, or no 
■occasioiiSj becomes, according to the nature of the 
subject, ridiculous or dishonest. Now in subjects of 
faighest nature, as in the service of God, or matters 
sprritnal, the least digression or declination troni pro- 
posed patterns, though it be not so observable to com- 
mon sense, is far more dangerous than a greater error 
in morality ; the precipitation once continued is irre- 
coverable. The best and most catholic remedy against 
the two foreraentioned catholic mischiefs would be 
the serious observation of this general rule ; " Such 
actions as have been managed by God's Spirit, sug- 
gested by secret instinct, or extracted by extraordinary 
and special occasions, are then only lawful In others, 985 
whcii they are begotten by like occasions or brought 
forth by like impulsions." Their purposed or affected 
imitation is always unseasonable and prepo.steraus, 
and, by continual use or custom, becomes magical or 
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idololatrical. Jonathan did not sin in taking an omen, 
whetlicT by the spirit of prophesying, or by some infin 
riur kind of instinct, from bis enumies^ iuvitationa. H 
For another to attempt the like enterprise, by warrant 
of bis exainpiCj upon like speeches, would be a super- 
stitious templing of God ; no better than a magitral 
sacrifice. The same observation will fit the prognosti- 
cation of Abraham's servant, sent to bespeak his young 
master Isaac a wife, Geii. :fxv.* An Italian" in latter 
times, of greater spirit than means, going out to hia 
work witli bis axe, whilst a great army was passing by, 
comparing the hopeless possibilities of bis present pro-», 
ftE£iun with tho possible hopes of a maiiial life; out 
of this doubtful distaste of his present estate, whose 
best solace was security from bodily dangers, frames a 
presage uuto himself not much unlike unto that of 
Jonathan's, and it was " to throw up hia axe into an. 
high tree, having conditioned with himself, tliat if it 
came down again, lie would take it up, and follow bis 
wonted trade; but if it should chance to hang in the 
boughs, he would seek to raise himself and his family 
by the wars ;" as afterward he strangely did : for he 
himself became so great a commander, that Sforza his 
Bon, upon the foundations which he bad laid, did 
advance himself to the dukedom of Milan. For every 
repining, discontented peasant to put the forsaking or 
following of his wonted calling unto the like casual 
devolution would be a tempting of God ; to prog- 
nosticate the same success, from esperience of the like 
event, albeit he had opportunity to try the conclusiou^J 
with the same axe upon the same tree, would be super-" 
stitious; to rest confident in such persuasions, would 
be to settle upon the dregs of sorcery. Charles the Fifth 

« Vide Aug. qtireat. 62. iu OeO^. 

» Cottuniok. rid, inter alios Vareeviceum in Parall. 
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did once salute the Spanish shore, whereof he was, 
under God, the supreme lord, in such an affectionate 
and prostrate maatier, as his meanest vassal could not 
ordinarily have saluted either hirn or it without just 
imputation of gross idolatry. And yet I should suspect 
Jiim to be waywardly superstitious, or superstitiously 
peevish, that would peremptorily condemn thia his 
strange behaviour of superstition, or censure it as ill 
beseeming so heroical a spirit for the present, though 
at other times it might have seenied not vain or fool- 
ish only, but apishly impious. His late farewell to the 
wars and resignation of the empire, his longing desire 
to give solemn testimony of his love to the Spanish 
nation, liis safe arrival, after long absence and escapes 
of raauy dangers, in. that soil, many of whose sons had 
spent their lives in his service, and wherein he pur- 
posed to spend the rest of bis life in the service of big 
God, in that soil unto whose ciistody he then publicly 
bequeathed his bones, did extract these siguifitant and 
extraordinary expressions of his extraordinary and 
swelling affection from him. And such expressions as 
are ridiculous, or rather impious, when they are affected 
or fashioned by forced affection, are always pardonable, 
for the moat part commendable, when they proceed 
' from an unexpected instinct, or unmasterahle impul- 
sion. All extraordinary dispositions, as love, joy, sor- 
row, or fear, whether natural or sacred, naturally desire 
a speedy vent, and that veat is fittest which first pre- 
sents itself without seeking. The sudden motions 
wherewith such full passions seek to express them- 
selves are uncapable of i*ule or method. To put tiie 
characters of ordinary compliment or behavioui* upon 
them, breeds greater violence or incumbrance, than 
gyves or fetters to a man disposed to dance, or manacles 
to one provoked to boititerous light. And as the sunggs 
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in his strength cannot directly ejaculate his beams 
upon any body capable of heat and illumination, but 
others adjoining will be secondary participants of these 
qualities by reflection ; so cannot our affections be 
strongly and intensively set upon any object extraor- 
dinarily amiable or lovely, but some rays or branches 
of them will redouble upon those sensible creatures 
which have special aflRnity with it, though of them- 
selves uncapable of any love. Tender and endeared 
respects to men's persons will always leave some touch 
of grateful affection towards the place wherein we 
have enjoyed any memorable fruit of their presence. 
Thus Andromache, bereft of her young son's company, 
desires his garments to rest her unwieldy aifectiona 
upon them. Nor dare I censure this her desire as un- 
lawful, lest I should condemn the generation of the 
just. For did not old Jacob express the tender affec- 
tion which he bare to the son of his age, whom he J 
now never looked to see again, by kissing liis coat?™ 
yet to have hanged it up about his bed or table, that it 
might receive such salutations evening and morning, H 
or at every meal time, might have countenanced many 
branches of superstition. " Once and use it not^" in 
most like cases, is the true rule of discretion; con-, 
tinual use of that, which upon all occasions is not nn^ 
lawful, degenerates, no man knows how, into abuser] 
God, in his law, permits a kind of ceremonious mourn- 
ing for the dead, but prescribes a mean withal. So 
then, to mourn is natural ; but to Jiioura continually, 
or to feed our grief by artificial representations, 
8uj>erstitiDU5. 

7* To the instance of Jacob's woi"shipping the stone I 
the internal sense or touch of God's extraordinarj 
presence inspired lus breast with extraordinary pas-J 
sion. And to reflect or exonerate themselves upon 
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sensible circuinstanees is altogether as natural to the 
fulness of those affections which proceed from super- 
natural causes, as to their fulness whose causes are 
merely natural. The mereiniitation of natural motions 
■is always artificial, never natural. The imitation of 
such motions, or external actions, as naturally flow 
from supernatural inspiration, is hypocritical, arti- 
ficially Satanical. Howbeit the Romanist cannot so 
properly be said to imitate as to invert Jacob's beha- 
viour, whiles he seeks to raise his affections by saluting 
or adoring images, or to transmit the aifection which 
he so raiseth to God or the saints by images of his 
own erection. This is, in truth, not to invocate, but 
to conjure God or the saints. The imitation, if so we 
call it, is as preposterous, as if a man should strive to 
prophesy or counterfeit visions by affecting to speak 
nonsense, because some prophets, in their visions, have 
"been raught beyond their senses. In fine, the scho- 
lastic ape, while be exactly imitates his master Satau, 
that sets him a work, and his manner of worshipping 
God by images, bath the same proportion to Jacob's 
"worshipping, which he pretends for his warrant, that 
the voices or motions of bodies assumed by wicked 
spirits have to the vital motions or speeches of living 
men. The one move themselves as the spirit which 
God hath implanted in them directs ; the other suffer 
such motions as inalig-nant spirits put upon them. 
The old Saracen's adoration of a stone may with 
better probability be justified by Jacob's example, 
than the usual worship of images in the Romish 
church. 

8. Many passages iu the Fathers, though cruelly 
racked by the Romish church, will reach no further 
than the former instance in Jacob. Adoration, in 
many of their languages, is no more than decent sain- 
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tatioti. The phrases, as Vasquez observes, are with 
9S7tliem indifferent, nor were they solicitous in what 
terms they expressed these expressions of their love or 
reverence unto those visible objects, which had affioity 
with their extraordinary pas.sious, or peculiar reference 
uuto God or Christ ; as knowing the respect, which ; 
they tendered^ to be void of superstition, when it! 
flowed only from abundance of internal affection, or I 
was drawn from them npon special impulsions. Theyj 
did not aflect submissive salutation, or that emphaticalj 
expression of their affections which they often used, 03 
a part of religious duty or daily worship, but as a 
poiut of decent behaviour. And decent behaviour 
doth change the subject only, nut alter its own nature 
or form, whiles it is used in matters sacred. Nor is 
the habit of civil compliment, or good manners, suchj 
an unhallowed weed, as must be laid aside^ when we; 
come into the sanctuary, or into places sometimes 
graced with their extraordinary presence whom vvfli 
reverence for their religion and ptety. The use or] 
frequency of it, notwithstanding-, must be limited by 
just analogy to the knowu or ajiproved use of it iui 
matters civil. 



CHAP. XXXVI. 

The j4rgum(nils drawn from Jacob's Fact, ttnd the like Ex- 
ump/ca, aihfwered by f'Hxqiicz himsvlf in tiiiut/ier Citse, a»d 
hy the Aimhgy vf civil Discrelhu, 

1. With what secret joy or exultation the un- 
doubted sight of our Saviour's sepulchre, of mount 
Tabor, or like sacred mouumentSj would feed my soul 
and spirit, or in what external testifications the abun- 
dance of these internal dispositions would vent them- 
selves, I cannot tell, until I have just occasion to tr; 
them. But my heart (I am persuaded) should not 
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afterward smite me much, if, upon our first meeting^ 

II saluted them in such a manner as^ did I daily repair 
unto thein with purpose to tender them the like salu- 
tations, or to invite the former affections or exultations 
by Itissing or bowing to them, would convince mycou- 
SL'ience of transferring the honour of God to stodcs and 
fitones. The most learned amongst our adversaries, 
wiiiles they seek to give satisfaction to our objections, 
are enforced to acknowledgej not only the equity of this 
liberty which we grant, but the neces.sity of the re- 
straint which to their prejudice we maJse, from the 
authority of a story more canonical with them than 
with us. For Mordecai to have bowed his knees to 
a mortal man, was not (even in Romish glosses upon 
God's laws given to the Jews) altogether unlawful. Nor 
did Haman desire to be adored cultu latriiE, though some 

■ Romanists'', for want of a better answer, have been put 
upon this shift. But their dreams" V^asquez hath very 
Well refuted. First, because Ahasuerus himself never 
affected this kind of honour, and Haman could not be 

■ so foolish, though so impious, as to exact a greater 
honour than had been done unto his sovereign. Se- 
condly, because Mordecai protested his readiness to 
do Haman greater honour than was exacted, so hia 
people might have been preserved or advanced by his 
dejection. Yet to have honoured Ahasuerus himself, or 
any mortal man, with divine honour, had been such an 

topen wrong unto the God of his fathers, as Mordecai 
■would not have done for prevention of any mischief 
that could have befallen his people. However, if the 
protestation of his readiness to kiss the soles of Ha- 
inan's feet, Upon condition the state of his people 



^ AlannfiCopHB.ThaiTinBAqui- " Vnsquez. lib. i. ile AdorBt. 
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might he thereby bettered, what truth is there i 
988 pretence, that, being a Jew, lie durst not bow his 

to Hainan, lest by so doing he should transfer the 
honour of his God to a mortal man, specially seeing] 
the safety of his nation was at that time so deeply en*| 
diingered by refusal of worship which bad been teu-l 
dered by his religious ancestors, not only to kings, and. 
prophets of Judah, but even to heathen princes? To I 
this scruple, Vasquez"*, out of Cajetan, hath made 
answer very appositely for Mordecai and for us ; 
jVo/«/V illiid xi^mtm honoris prtebere, quia indig'num 
ei videhfitiir, nt solum reeei'entiee chilis g-rathi, 7ihi 
magna aliqua causa exigente, homini quotidie si^mim 
illml exhihcrctui\ non quod lege Judaica id prohihihi m 
esset, sed quia ex commititi consuetudine iton nisi 
magna aliqua ex causa regibns et principibus ildtd 
s'rgiium exhibebatitr: sed soli Deo tanqnam supremum 
communiter reservainm erai. Atqiie fine rafione 
dixit Mardoeheeus. " Timtii ?ie honorem Dei," Id est 
sigfuim, quod consnetudine popuU nostri, Dei cidtui 
appUcatum est, " in hominem transferremr The 
brief or abstract of liis reply is this : The sign of sub- 
mission which Hainan exacted was usually tendered 
only unto God, to kings or prophets or others in 
preeminence very seldom, and upon special occasions, 
as m testification either of unusual sorrow, or of thank- 
fulness more than ordinary. The truth of hia obser- 
vation isapparent out of Ruth's behaviour to Boaz, of 
Judith^s to Holofernes, of Abigail's and Mephibosheth's 
to David, and of the captain's to Elijah, 3 Kings i. 
And albeit Hainan was bent to do the Jews an extra- 
ordinary mischief for Mordecai's sake, yet Mordecai 
had no opportunity offered him by Divine Providence 
to prevent it by submission of himself to Haman, bxit 

^ Vaaqiiez, ibid, n. 158, 
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ratlier hy standing out against him, Iti this general, 
then, Vasquez and we well agree, that such external 
worship as upon special and rare occasiojis may be 
lawfully exhibited to some creatures, becomes idolo- 
latrical by use or continuance without concurrence of 
like occasions. The issue which we desire to join with 
him aQd his fellows from these grounds shall be this i 
First, whether the homage which they do to images 
be not in itself much greater, and, in respect of many 
fircuni stance 8, far more solemn, than Haman required 
of Mordecai ? Secondly, whether the exhibition of it in 
God's temples be not more frequent and usual, than 
Mordecai's occasions and necessities of saluting Haman 
could have been in Aha^nerus' court ? Herein only they 
truly follow Mordecai'a example, that they seldom or 
never communicate God's honour to secular princes, 

>ut on stocks or stones they uijually bestow all the 
signs of submission or other solemnities that can be 
appropriated to God's service. 

9. The strict tenor of God's commandment, and that 
significant character whereby he espresseth his special 

ihservance of men's demeanour in this point, evidently 
condemn the Romish church of abominable idolatry ; 
yet in my judgment it doth po way ]n'ejudice the 
performance of such external respect, or such testifica- 

ion of reverence nnto true relics of saints^ or uncouth 
places (sometimes extraordinarily graced with God's 
presence) aa Jacob tendered unto the stone. We 
ought, in these cases, to moderate the impulsions which 

;heir sight would procure, by the analogy of that 
liberty which discretion and good maimers grant us 
in other points, wherewith the occasiouB of idolatry 

ave most affinity. For idolatiy is but a sjiiritual 
fornicatiou or adultery. Now there is no man of dis- 
cretion, though otherwise more jealous than he hath 
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just cause, but will permit his wife to salute his fr 
upon special occasions, or at first meetings after long' 
nbsence. But suppose a wanton, upon this liberty,] 
should presume to continue the same salutations even-l 
989ing and jnorning, or most hours of the day, for] 
n month together, and plead ber excuse from thftl 
analogy of Romish catechisms in cases of consciencej 
conceming spiritual adultery thus: Sir, I thought 
might as freely kiss iny friends and yours at one tira( 
as at anotlier, at all times as well as any, so long asj 
I kiss them only with kisses of love and kindness^ nc 
of lust and wantonness. Would this distinction gipfi 
just satisfaction to any husband no further jealous 
than he hath occasion? I think no Jesuit would rely^ 
upon it, if he should be detected to be thus over fa- 
miliar with another man's wife of better spirit, And' 
yet in express denying the equity of this apology, they 
implicitly grant that their mother doth presume furtherii 
upon the patience of the Almighty, who in tliis case'^ 
hath protested his especial jealousy, than any secular 
strumpet dare upon the patience of her loving or doting 
husband. S?ie hath done all the icorJis of a j^e- 
sumptuous wkorhh woman ^hnildivg her high places 
in the corner of every ivny, and waking her high 
places in every street ; and hath not been as tin harlot 
that desp'iseih a reward, but as a wife that playeth the 
harlot, and taketh others for her knuband^ ! She is 
contranj. Other harlots receive rewards of their 
loters, which Jor the vio-it part repair unto them. She 
compassetk sea and land, and rangeik throvgk all the 
courts of the great King^s domhiion, leitk gifts in her 
hand to entice, with the sacrijice of praise and hymns 
in her mouth, to enchant the chaste and loyal se7'vants 
of her Lord unto her lust. And beiag deprived of 

*= Ezek. xvi. 31, 3a. 
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company, prostrates herself, ereniiig and morning, nil 
the houra of the day and night, unto carved images of 
both sexes ; with whom her Lord and Husband hath so 
strictly forbidden her all familiarity. And. yet, in 
pride of her whorish cunning, presumes she is able to 
blear that all-seeing eye* unto whose brightness light 
itself is in comparison but as darkness ; to whom the 
most secret corners of darkness sbige more clearly than 
the noon-light doth Unto US, if she have but leisure to 
wipe her lips with this distinction — " I did kiss thy 
servants, unto whom I prostrated my body, only with 
kisses of tfuiia,uot oilatria." The scent of dead corps 
cannot draw the vultures half so far, with such greedi- 
nesSj as every unsavoury tale or ridiculous wonder 
doth her children, to feed their souls with the sight of 
counterfeit and putretied relics. The wisest of her 
sons are now become so foolish, as to publish with their 
mouths what she had long since said in the pride of 
lier heart : " Tush! God was a jealous God iu the days 

[of the synagogue his former wife, which wanted dis- 
cretion, and proved unfaithful : but this bis new 

; spouse, our holy mother the cathobc church, is more 
wise and gracious iu his eyes, able to warrant whatso- 
ever is done by her appointment ; she knows how to 
humour and please her loving Husband, who is not like 
man, that he should be jealous of her carriage that 
weans no harm, and cannot behave herself amiss, 
though, to unfaithful eyes, she may seem outwardly to 
do as wantons do." 

3. Grod indeed is never jealous as men are, without 

I grounds of just occasion, yet more tenderly observant 
of his spouse's demeanour in this kind than any hus- 
band is of his wife's ; because he knows ^as by his law 
be would give iis to understand) that familiarity or 
dalliance with strange and wanton lovers is not so 
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powerful to corrupt the weaker sex, as kissing or 
solemn salutations of graven images is to pollute thej 
wisest souls, or to inveigle the strongest faitb. And] 
Unless We knew he had determined to confound th< 
wisdom of the wise, it would seem more than 
raculously strange how fiuch great scholars as are th« 
Jesuits should be ignorant, that the visible exhibition' 
of Christ ill the flesh makes all service of graven 
990 images more abominable in the Christians than it could] 
have been in the Jew. It is a truth sealed by the Nei 
Testament as well as by the law, We heard a, voice^ 
we saw no similitude besides the engraven image of 
God's substance, by whom, though he speak mostiB 
plentifully to the world, yet spake he nothing concern- 
ing images. Neither is there any instance or matter of 
fact in all the New Testament that can be pretended 
for worshipping images or other visible creatufes with 
Such show of probability as the former instance of 
Jacob may be. But whether Jacob did only worship 
God prtpsente lap'tde; or whether he did in some sort 
externally worship or coadore the stone with God; or 
whether ha did make unto himself such sensible attest*fl 
ation of his solemn vow, by anointing the stone, and 
erecting it into a pillar, as we do of our solemn oaths 
by kissing of the book, I leave it to the reader ; though 
for mine own part I like this last form of speech the 
best. But however men's opinions may vary concem-* 
ing the form of speech, the matter most to be eon- 
sidered by all, which seems to me a truth unquestion-' 
able, is this: If the wisest or most circumspect man 
on earth should woi-ship God in every place after the 
same manner for every circumstance that Jacob did 
God in Bethel, or if the most accurate anatomist of his 
own thoughts or affections should take every stone 
into such consideration whilst he worshippeth God as 
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Jacob did that stone ; be ebovld bwome a ^ro^ idol- 
ater, withirat all help from anv distinction wberewith 
le Romish church can fiirnish him. The truth is^ 
lat Jacob did eo worship God in the presence of the 
stones as bis posterity wefe bound to worship him 
before the ark of the covenant. Both worshipped him 
in or by those creatures after such a maimer as we 
may not worship him in any created visible substance, 
ire only in that created sufacstance wherein he dwelleth 
bodily. The manner of his presence, then, at Luz 
Bethel, and in the ark, were shadows or pledges of 
lis inhabitation in the mas Christ Jesus; in whom, 
were he present on earth, we might and ought to adore 
In such a manner as would be sacrilegious to 
adore him in any other man or body, 

4. But it is the property of whoredom, as well 
piritual as carnal, to lead such as taste her baits with 
delight like oxen to the slaughter, without any appre- 
lension of danger's approach until death surprise 
lem. Lot's mischance is become the Romish church's 
;rpetual heritage : she is so besotted with the grnpea 
[fri her own planting, that she knows not what abomi- 
ition she commits, nor with whom. Like an harlot 
irunk in a common inn, or a frantic whore in an open 
fanarket, she prostrates herself to every passenger, and 
Sets open all the temples of God whose keys have been 

K committed to her custody, that they may serve as 
common stews for satiating the foul lusts of infernal 
Spirits, whom she thither invites by solemn enchant- 
ments, as by sacrificing and ofiering incense unto 
limages. And finding pleasure in the practice, dreams 
^she embraeeth her Lord and Husband, whilst these un- 
clean birds encage themselves in her and her children's 
breasts. 
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991 CHAP. XXXVII. 

IVheiher, grantbiff that H were lawful to worship sttc/i Saints • 
as we tmdotihteil/y helteve to be true Saints, we might i 
futcj'iilh} worship such as we suspect to be no true Saints. 

1. If to honour true saints ajid heirs of bliss with 
prayers, temples, sacrifices, and vows, be idolatry, we ; 
shall want teriDH to express the abomination of their 
sacrilege in performing these points of service unto 
sxich as the world hath either no warrant to account 
members of Christ's mystical body, or just reason to 
suspect for sons of darkness. In doubtFul cases of thia 
nature, some honestly-minded Romanists used to con- 
ceive their prayers with such conditions as the French- 
man did big to St. Cutlibert, Si sanchcs sis, ora pro 
me, " If yon be a saint, pray for ine." It was a de- 
sperate resolution, better befitting an impudent monk 
than sir Tliomas More'', to censure this caution of] 
scrupulosity, or to reject it as no less superfluous or 
unmannerly than this form of request unto one of our; 
living neighbours ; " If you be an honest man, I would | 
request you to remember me in your prayers; if not, 
I will not trouble you." The good gentleman was out 
of his element when he wrote controversies in divinity ;i 
for he would have sooner taken an apple instead of a' 
nut at a banquet, than have judged two cases of civil 
justice so dislike as these which he here brings by one^ 
and the same rule of law. There is no man honestly 
wise, but would sooner request his prayers whom he 
knows to be dishonestj or of irreligious life, than beaU^ 
a solemn testimony of his honesty or religion. Mutual 
prayer is a duty enjoined us while we live together; 
the practice of it is the best mean to make bad mea^ 

^ Sir Tliomas iMore in his treatise of Invocation of Sain 
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good, and good men better. But men deceased, 
whether elect or reprobates, are uncapable of amend- 
uieut, either by our prayers for them, or theirs for us. 
Nor do the Romanists enjoin, us to pray to supposed 
saints, with purpose to increase their happiness, or as 
if they stood in need of our devotions. To pray for 
any whom it is lawful publicly to pray untoy is by their 
doctrine a foul disgrace unto the saint, a point of 
infidelity in the supplicant. Praying to saints js, by 
their opinion, on our part a duty or tribute wherewith 
we are bound to honour them ; their prayers or inter- 
cessions for us are princely favours or graces, which 
must be sought, not as acts of debtor mutual duty, but 
by religious service and supplication. Now, admitting 
it were lawful to supplicate thus unto St. Peter, or 
unto others whom we believe and biiow to be true 
Saints ; yet in public liturgies to offer up our prayers 
and vows upon our knees, either in honour of those 
with whose lives and deaths we are altogether unac- 
quainted, or of those whom we suspect to have lived 
and died not so well as we could wish to do ourselves, 
is a sin so much more grievous to good tousciences 
than bearing testimony upon oath for nieu's positive 
honesty wliom we tnow not, as stealing of treasure 
out of the church is in respect of simple theft or bur- 
glary. Testimonies given upon oath require certainty 
of sense or experiment ; and tendering of prayers as a 
tribute or honour, or in testification of our I'eligioua 
respectj i-equires certainty of faith that tlie party to 
whom they are tendered is worthy of them. 

2. The ground of this difiference between praying to 
living men and praying to deceased saints (which the 
superstitious doctors seek to conceal from the simple) 
may very well be gathered by analogy ofBellurniiae'sK 

e ficUnrin. 1. 3. de Smictor. Beatitud. cup. 9. 
Y 3 
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992 resolution in another iwint of their eervice; "Promises,*'! 
saith he, " religiously made to living members of th&l 
church militant^ are but promises ; but so made untaJ 
saints, or members of the church triumphant, they ar«j 
truly and properly vows." His first reason is, because] 
a vow is but a promise uuto God, and our promises I 
unto saints are liker our promises unto God than untoj 
the promises which we make to mortal men : for aa'i 
that which we promise unto God is unproHtable unto] 
him, but profitable unto us, and is tendered only by us] 
in sign of honour and thankfulness ; so whatsoever we] 
promise unto saints, it cannot profit them, but ourselves:! 
their happy estate stands in need uf nothing that is] 
ours ; all that we offer and promise them is in teati-J 
mony of the honour which we owe them, or in sign oi\ 
our thankfulness to them : but performance of our 
promises either is or may be profitable to living men, 
because mortality stands in need of many things. Se- 1 
condly, the saints can have no title to our vows, fiisil 
quatenus sunt dii per participationemi " but inas- 1 
much as they are gods by participation." Now we] 
know the saints which reign with Christ to be such;] 
but that siich as live with us are partakers of the! 
divine nature we may hope well, certain we cannot be. | 
Thirdly^ the saints in heaven are happy, glorious, I 
the sons of God, g-ods by participation, because theyi 
are confirmed in their estate, are not subject to change] 
or apostasy; to both which all in this life, having I 
their bliss and glory rather in spe than in re, are (iq j 
his judgment) still obnoxious. From these resolutions | 
we thus infer. If promises, then the prayers which J 
we make to saints have greater affinity with the 1 
prayers which we make to God, than with our request I 
to living men, that they would pray for us. To speak I 
properly, we pray men, we do not use to pray unto 
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thnn. fiuc a& unto God, so unto saints, nieu of tbe 
Boman churchs eat^bizlug u*e to pray, anil thnt 
solemnly, because they hold theiu gods by participA- 
tion. Now as ire might not worship our Redeemer 
cuJtxt latriiB, with dirine worship, unless we were by 
feitb assured that he were truly God ; so, adwiitiiug 
the invocation or worshipping of true saints cuttu 
dulicE were warranted by the word of God, yet might 
we not worship any with this kind of woi'^bip, witliout 
like certainty of faith that they are godii by partici- 
pation, or heirs of glory. Had this great clerk been 
mindful, in his third book concerning the worshipping 
of saintSj of what be bad said before in the first, be 
would iu wisdom have concealed these conclusions : or 
if he had in the iirst book foreseen the necessity of this 
resolution concerning vows, shame would have made 
him disclaim the practice of praying, though privately, 
unto UQcanonized eiaitits, whose lawfulness he there 
maintaius by the same ]jlea that sir Thomas More 
used ; Oramus viventes etiamsi nesciamus esse sanctoSt 
cur non defutiftos giiando majori rat'wne c<it{/i(fimus 
esse sanctos, '■ We pray living men to pray for us. 
albeit we know them not to be saints ; imd why nut 
men deceased, whom we may on better reasons hope 
to be saints ; though this we may not do in public 
litanies and sacred service?" Now, they may not in- 
vocate such saints in public liturgies because the 
church hath forbidden it ; otherwise Nazianzen's pro- 
sopopoBia, in his panegyric to JIasil u^ Athanasius, 
might have been a sufficient wiirrnnt to have conceived 
a public hymn in the same form. IJut, ns I said, we 
pray living nieu to jiray for us» as we are ready to do 
for them ; we pray not unto them ; we give no solcmu 
testimony of their sanctity wliose Niiicerity we mistrust; 
though this were less Hocrilegious mid disliunuui'ablu 
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unto God, than praying unto them whom we know not 
to be saints, albeit to pray unto known saints were no 
sacrilege- For what prtpotsterous partiality is this: 
993 that God must manifest his right to supreme honour 
by his works of creation and providence ; that our 
Saviour which died for us must plead his title to the 
like by miracles whilst he lived, by his resurrection 
from the dead, and glorious ascension into heaven ; 
and yet men, that were subject to the HBine passions as 
we ourselves are, must be worshipped after death with 
such worship as is more like to the honour which we 
owe to God than any respect or reverence which is 
due to the befit man living-; and all this without any 
evidence of their sanctity, or just proof of their right 
unto such obsequies ! 

3. The infinite extent of this idolatry with suspicioug 
saints, in times past is so well prosecuted by many, 
that it needs no long declaration. No Jesuit will take 
the defence of th« church's practice upon him. For 
reformation of such palpable abuses as no distinction can 
Balve, all of them plead a necessity of having saints 
canonized, that is, of having their supposed incor- 
poration into the church triumphant authenticiy pub- 
lished, and their worship authorized by the church, 
whose testimony may ground certainty of faith. Bellar- ■ 
mine tells us a story out of Sulpitius of one that waa 
worshipped for a martyr, whose soul, notwithstanding, 
made his appearance before St. Martin (who suspected 
the service as unlawful, because not warranted by tra-B 
dition of anticj^uity), and ingenuously confessed that it 
Was the damned ghowt of a certain robber, which had 
bee'n sentenced to violent death by course of law. And 
pope Alexander the Third checked some of his timefl 
(nor were they altogtither without blame) for adoring 
one as an holy martyr, which had been slain in a 
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dmnkeD frny. But grunting this story of St. Martin 
to be tnie, unless there be some authentic judges to de- 
termine which are true revelations, which not, the doc- 
^ne of praying to saints being indefinitely allowed, 
it is altogether as likely that many thieves might be 
worshipped upon false or pretended revelations, as that 
the worship of one thief should be recalled by reve- 
latioa made to St. Martin. Hath the pope then passed 
this infallible censure upon all the revelations that 
have been in this case pretended ? or taken other order 
to secure the world from all possibility of imposture? 
If he have, we would desire to be acquainted with his 
determinations. In the mean time we will inquire, 
first, whether the disease, without some sovereign 
medicine, be not alike dangerous i[i Rome-christian as 
it was in Rome-heathen ; secondly, whether the medi- 
cine pretended by Rome-christian be applied according 
to her own prescriptions; thirdly, whether, so ap- 
plied, it be not more deadly than the disease. 

CHAP. XXXVIII. 

Rome-christian as vain and foolish in muking imaginary 
SamiSy as Rome-fteai/ttti. in making false Chtdn. 

1* The solemn worship of local saints'' did either 
first begin or multiply its first beginnings throughout 
these parts of the world with the inundation of bar- 
barians, as the reader may gather out of Gregory of 
Tours, and Beda, &c. Nor would I deuy that many 
of these late converted painims' prayers to God, though 
conceived out of an opinion of the eaiiits' mediations, 
were often heard, as the ancient Romans* thougli their 
devotion were clad with idolatry, as bones with flesh, 
were often rewarded with such tuitijioral blessings, as 

'■See section 3. cap. 18. jiar. 7, &t;. mid cup. si. 111 tliti iwu 

liuit puragrajiLs. 
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994 God in justice denied to other idolaters^ less devout in 
their kind. The Carlhagixiians might have Baerificed, 
uiito Fortune for victory, or unto storms and terapesta 
in their distress, with worse success than some Romans 
generals did, because their respect or esteem of divine; 
power and providt'uce, indefinitely couaidertid, was not 
80 good. So miglit those prayers of the French kin^ 
tendered unto St. Martin be sometimes better hear^ 
than the prayers which their enemies made unto theii^ 
gods. All this uotwithstaDding being granted, th^ 
decrees of solemn, honour to their images might be as 
idolatrous as Rome-heathen's erection of temples unto 
Fortune or storms, Ju opposition to atheism or ir 
religion, God usually accepts devotion, though tainted 
with superstition. And unto this case I will reduce 
those prayers which that devout virgin, whosie chastity 
Cyprian' before he was a. aaiut sought to expugn by 
help of magic, presented to the Virgin Mary in ex- 
tremity of conflict with foul lusts. That prayers thus 
made, out of ignorance, whether to saints or false gods, 
have sometimes found succesSf is to be ascribed to the 
abundant mercy of the true God ; to continue the like 
practices, upon these experiments, is the fruit of man's 
superstitious impiety, and hath been the mother or 
nurse of much idolatry. k 

2, As Fortune, upon experiments of good success in 
doing her service, had more temples in Rome than any 
other god or goddess, so the blessed Virgin, Upon such 
relations as this of Nazianzen conceruing the foremen- 
tioned maid, hath been presented with more Ave 
Marias by maids and women (and that with better de- 
votion) than God with Pater nosters^. Though the 

' Noziiinj!. in Oral, pru Cy. Rome -christian wit]i the prac-l 
priano. tices of Riiuie-lii^atheii. Sect, j.f 

" Compare this practice in cup. ij. par. 2, 3, 4, j, &c. 
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lawful honour which was given to her redounded to 
God's glory, yet, in honouring; ber more than him, 
they dishonour hini more than if they adored Fortune, 
whom they cannot dishonour, because she is not; but 
the blessed Virg-in they much dishonour in honouring 
her as a goddess, or a compeer of God ; and her dis- 
honour is, by their own confession, God's dishonour. 
But as to pray to her suits best with women's desires, 
so other perplexities or conditions of life had peculiar 
saints to symbolize with them; whose respect, upon 
particular occasions or exigencies, will, from the tempt- 
ation before mentioned, be much greater than God^s, 
if their invocations may be permitted. From this op- 
portunity did the multitude of Rome-chriBtian's local 
saints exceed the number of Rome-heathen's topic 
gods. Thus, as Rome-heathen had a goddess for corn 
before it was sprouted, another for it after it was come 
up, a third for the straw, a fourth for the knot, and a fifth 
for the ear; so hath Rome-christian one saint for this 
part of man's body, another for that ; one for the pes- 
tilence, another for fevers ; one for toothache, another 
for pain in the side, &p. And would not men, women, 
or children, deeply affected ^vith these bodily griev- 
ances, pray as heartily and _ vow as devoutly to their 
supposed patrons as unto Christ? It is usual with 
merry companions, when they hear gamesters pray for 
good luck, to say, God was never good player at cards 
and dice. Every man in sense of estreme pain would 
be as ready to say, Christ, 1 know, is a good man, and 
hath experience of all infirmities ; but we never read 
that he was so much troubled with the toothache as 
St. Apollonia hath been, or with the side-ache as St. 
Roccha, Hath not St, Sebastian, upon these motives, 
bereft him of his titles for bis cure of pestilence ? An 
heathen that should read God's attributes of wounding 
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and making wbole, or Chrisrs miraeiiloua cures of all 
diseases, albeit he neither beliered one or other, would 
undoubtedly believe that the hymns which have been 
suug unto St. Sebastian had been consecrated to the 
9i)5Christiaii's God and Redeemer; qr they might well 
thiuk that to avoid the censure of pag'am&ni the pa- 
pists did honour their .^culapius under another name, 
or that out of envy to his universal skill in curing 
diseases this empiric had been set up, to eclipse his 
fame, and rob hira of patients in cure of the pestilence • 

'fu qui Deo es tarn charm, 
£i in luce vatde darns, 
Sana iaos papulas, 
Ei a pesU nvs defende : 
Opem nobis haac impeii4e 
Contra rnorbi slimulos. 

ThiiM who art to God so dea,r, 
And in light exceeding clear, 
Health unto thy people bring', 
Ufi from pestileiiee deJ^end : 
Aid unto thy people send, 
'Guiast diseases that them sting. 

3. Experiments registered in the records of an- 
tiquity pretended against, us will confirm our observa- 
tioD, that as conquerors usually change the names of 
towns aod titles of regiments with whose emoluments 
or real titles they grace their followers; so the' pro- 
fessors of Christianity, liaving expelled the profession 
of paganism before their hearts were throughly 



1 Quare cum primuin illusit 
cl invatuit ^j>IeDdi>F ChiJstianE 
pietatifi, Toloaani proceres tec- 
torio inaurato sjieciosuni fanum, 
anteu FaLludi dijdicntum, Mariie 
Virgini coiiBultissime transcrip- 
serunt : turn quia Pallas virgo 
ex Jovia parentis cereUro nata 
£jigatur, turn quin. con.Siili'ii et 
opibus abuEide fortuntt mortalee. 



et Maria virgi]iitateui iiaturffl 
(ihstupendiim retiiiuit, et iii Dei 
Opt. Mhx. mente ante soJem et 
temporn. vtTsahatur, et auream 
nobis it'talem prursus rediinitj ac 
pnrtn mirifico miseroa icgroflque 
prosperavitj &c. — PorcaC. lib. 
31. lSoc cbtip. a&, par. 1. Are 
maris stella. 
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cleansed from the relics of it, shared the dignities or 
seigniories of the old heathen gods amongst the saints 
or martyrs which they hest affected. Thus was the 
temple of Pantheon, that is, of all the gods, with the 
rites or honours due unto it, alienated by Rome-chris- 
tian to all saints, whose service (by equivalency) is 
celebrated as superstitiously by Rome-ehristian upon 
the day which we solemnize in the memory of all true 
saints dec-eased. The lake in Cyrene, which had been 
Pallas's jointure, and bare her name, was in St. Augus- 
tine's time bequeathed to St. Mary, and instead of Tri- 
tonidis Palus named Maries Pains, that Is, of Pallas's 
lake, made our Lady's lake. Civil modesty would not 
suffer latter ages to make the blessed Virgin patroness 
of wantons ; therefore was this part ofVenus'a honour- 
able office bestowed on Mary Magdalene and on one 
Afra; hut Venus's regency over the sea fell toSt-Mary's 
lot upon as little ground, I suppose, as the heathens 
had to entitle Venus to it : 

Venus orla umri jnare jiraslal euati 
~ ■ — Tranrjuil/tim,"^ 

Venua, as thought the heathens, took nature and sub- 
stance from the froth of the sea, and the blessed 
Virgin's name imports as much as a sea or multitude 
of waters; and is enstyled in, their liturgies^ Sfella 
maris. This will-worship, begun upon these motives, 
did multiply gods by subdivisions, occasioned from 
the diversity of sexes or other references, in as pro- 
digious sort as the heathens had done. If the good 
man pray to Pelagius for the welfare of his osen, the 
good wife woiild pray to St. Bride for the welfare of 



11 Apolliuis delubrurti Clodo- solia genetrici conseCTavit. — For- 

veus quintus Francorum rex, cat.Mib. 5. p. 669. 

«jectD nutnine amonbus illicitia ■■ Oflicivw B'eatffi Mari«. Sir 

in&tnato, Virgini Mariw veri David Linsey. 
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her kine. St. Anthony's extraordinary and tender 
care over swioe could not content them without 
another peculiar and more immediate president of 
sows. Their shameless and sottish vanity in this kind 
is prosecuted at large by others ; the reader, if it be 
worth his contemplation, may view it with less pains 
than I can draw the map oi* survey of it. Amongst 
Others, it is wittily set down by the famous Knight of 
the Mount, or Lion King at Arms, who, for conclusiou» 
challengetb the heralds of will-wor&hip to blazon the 
996differenee, if any there were, between heathenish and 
Romish idolatry. He, though as Welt skilled as any 
of hia time in titles of honour, could descry no differ- 
ence between their services. 

4. Rojne-heathen, in the uKi^h or full growth of su- 
perstition, made he-gods of the masculine, and she- 
gods of the feminine names of affections, as Paver, 
Cleraentia, &c. Rome-ehristian clothed imaginary 
Saints with formed names, fitted of purpose to their 
humours which were to worship them, lest their mer- 
chandise should want chapmen. For humorous affec- 
tion is always charitable to believe that hath real ex- 
istence whose imagiuation is pleasant. It would be 
hard for any legendary to produce the warrant of any 
writer, sacred or ecclesiastic, why TTrbanus should be 
reputed a saint. Horace, I think, is the most canouicaL 
author he can allege, Foecundi calices quern non Je- 
cere disertum ? Pleasant companions were to have a 
patron as well as others, and none so fit for them as 
Urbaiius. As a coat given by the herald makes a 
clown a gentleman, so this name, devised by a writer 
of legends, was matter enough for men so disposed, to 
create a saint out of it. Or perhaps some such as 
they name iu sports had been killetl in a drunken 
fray, and taken for a martyr of liis followers. But 
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out of question some good fellowa in mere merriment 
set up Gutmannus for the warden of pudding-makers. 
The p&digree of many other solemnly worshipped in 
times past, and in some places perliaps at this day, 
cannot be derived from any real ancestors, but had 
names from the matters whereof they are supposed 
presidents, as mammon in the Syriac, and Plutns iu 
Greek. In minds OTice wrought to this effeminate 
levity and credulity, the very sight of emblematical or 
bieroglyphical devices would make impression of real 
saintshipg. Unto this topic we may refer the raising 
of St. Christopher, or mounting of St. George. Both in 
some countries had been adored as gods, though but men 
of the painter's or herald's making. That most natural 
branch of superstition, which had spread itself like the 
vine amongst the heathens (exemplified heretofore in 
Balak) did recover sap and leaf again in greater quan- 
tity in the Roman church. The prayers which the 
blessed Virgin either could not hear or would not 
grant at Winchester, were so effectually heard at Wal- 
singham orLoretto, that the Lady of Winchester, Wal- 
singham, and Loretto did in vulgar esteem differ as 
much in person as these towns did in place, and were 
conceited to emulate each other no less than as if 
they had been ladies of diverse families in the prince's 
court. 

5. This leaven of gentilism which had thus diffused 
itself through the Romish mass, or the Romish church's 
pretended service of God, and thus shared his heavenly 
regiment amongst the saints, (as conquerors do the 
lands which they conquer among their followers,) 
making them not proprietaries only, but, in a sort, 
absolute princes within their territories, and God only 
a titulary monarch of the whole, or proprietary in some 
principal parts ; after it had thus wrought downward. 
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did in the issue reflect upward. The intellectual con- 
ceit of God's proper attributes, their prayers imme- 
diately directed to the Trinity, to the Godhead or 
Christ, were tainted with a 8.piee of that sorcery, or 
Tain observance, which was before observed in the 
heathens. Some of tbeir liturgies argiie as great a 
confidence in alterin^g God's attributes in their suppli- 
cations, OS Balaam did in the change of places for his 
sacrifice. Of four or five litanies which the church 
of Raveona had in St. Gregory's time, (but more cor- 
rupted since,) all now al)rogated, not for any super- 
stition, but for conformity to the Roman church, this 
997 here following was doubtless the best; because the 
writer of that history would not have the pattern, lost, 
and the beginning is good, but all the reat naught". 



Creator mundi Dens, miserere iiostrt. 
Pater Je calis Dens, miserere nQslri. 
Flli Redcmptor miitidi Deus, mis. no. 
Spiriiiis Saticle Detfx, uiis. no. 
Triwis et unus Dcus, mis. ?ki. 
Rex regum, mis. ifff. 
R^ji excrciitiiim, mis. no, 
Arcbangehrum eetermtas, mis. no. 
BoHttas patritirc/tarirm, wis, no. 
Ckaritas sacerdatum, ms. no. 
Ditiilur prophetanim, mis, no. 
Electio aposiolantm, mis. no. 
Fides martifrum^ mis na, 
Gloria confeiSQrum, mis. no. 
HieredHas tevitarmn, mts. tio. 
Jiisle jude.r, mis. vo. 
Charilas poiestalum, mis. no. 
Lucc gentium, mis. no. 
Misericordia captiimnim, mh. no. 
Naviganiium guhernalor, mis. no. 
OrphanoTum paslitr, mis. no. 



Hieronymiis Kubeus ia his History of Ravenna. 
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PacU ctmditor, mil. no. 

Qui et induUor, mu. no. 

Remittio peccalorum, mu. no. 

SaHtiat infirmantium, mis. no. 

Tmda virginmn, mis. no. 

Conit^tio viduarum, mit. no. 

Excitalio morluorum, mis. no. 

Initium neculorum, mis. no. 

Zelus, et corona marlyrum, mis. no. 

Salvaior lotius mundi, mis. no. 

Pacem, et concord'tam honam, da nobis Domine. 

Gratiam luam, da nobis Domine. 

Sancta Maria, iii, intercede pro. 

After a catalogue of particular saints and saintesses. 
first inrocated by their proper names, and afterward 
by way of an universal conclusion made up out of the 
induction of particulars, 

Omnes sanctte vlrgines Dei, inlerced. 
Omnes sancli, et sanctiE Dei, interced. 

they return again to Christ, and rank his attributes in 
a short time : — 

Chrisle fili Dei vivt, tnis. ho. 

Tu es Deus omnipolens, mis. no. 

Qui in hunc mundum venistt, mis. no. 

Qui pro nobis fagellalus fuisti, mis. no. 

Qui in cruce pependisti, mis. no. 

Qui mortem propter nos accepisti, mis. no. 

Qui in sepulcro jacuistt, mis. no. 

Qui ad inferos descendisii, mts. no. 

Qui ierlia die resurrexisli, mis. no. 

Qui in calos ascendisti, mis. no. 

Qui Spiritum paracleium in Apostolos misisti, mis. no. 

Qui sedes ad dexteram Patris, mis. no. ggg 

Qui venturus es Judieare vivos el mortuos el seculum 

per ignem, mis. no. 
Miserere nobis Domine, miserere nobis, iii. 
Kyrie eleison. iii. 

6. Whiles I read these and other litanies used by 
the Romish church, I cannot but congratulate the wis- 

JACK80N, VOL. IV. 7, 
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dom and moderation of the clnirch wherein I was born 
aad baptized ; which hath so well extracted the spirit 
of primitive devotion from the grossness of later and 
declining ages' suijerstition. These admitted new me- 
diators into their liturgies with as great facility as our 
corporations do strangers, whom they would have 
grated, into their fraternities, or as universities Ao 
students into their registers. Gregory the Great had 
crept into this litany of Ilavenna (as mine author 
thinks) after his death, but it seems they had allotted 
him his place whilst he lived, otherwise they might, 
withont offence uuto posterity, have set him below St. 
Hierom and St. Augustin. Our litany, as it admits 
no compeers with Christ, no secondary mediators or 
intercessors, so it useth no interpellations of him, or 
any Person in the Trinity, but such as well be- 
coipes the sincerity and gravity of orthodoxal devotion. 
Howbeit, the next point I am to prosecute is the ill 
success which the Romish church's intended reforma- 
tion of abuses in praying to saints hath found, not 
the good success of our own ; of which, in this place, 
I have DO more to say, save only — The Lord of hii 
mercy grant, that we may be aa Well inwardly as out- 
wardly conformable to the good orders which our re- 
ligious ancestors ha^'e prescribed. 
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Thut the Medkinc pretended hy Rome-c/iris(!an fur curing 
the formef Dtseasc did rather increase than assuage it. 



1. As ordinary bishops have their distinct dioceses, 
without which their pastoral staves cannot reach; so 
some saints were particularly honoured in this or that 
province, not in others. Every bishop, by custom 
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more aocient than the Roniish ivligioii which now is, 
inight have enjoined his flock to do homage wnto saipts 
of his own eret-tiou ; though to bind the whole church 
unto the servire of any hath been an act of oecuiuenical 
jurisdiction erer since this custom came up. But to 
permit the same liberty to every bishop within his dio- 
cese which the pope ehallengeth over the whole world 
seemed too much unto later popes. For Alexander 
the Third and Innocent the Third, seeing the abuses 
which grew by this licentiousness, made a restraint, 
that none, after their times, should be enrolled in the 
catalogue of saints, or worshipped, though in fouie 
particular country or province only, without the appro- 
bation of their successors. So approved, it was a point 
of sacrilege to deny theui soleiiin worship, or doubt of 
their admission into the church triumphant. To invest 
the souls of men deceased with robes of glory is by 
this rfckoning but an exercise of the same nuthority 
which gives bishops their palls : we will suppose so. 
But did Basil, Ambrose, Hieroni, Austin, Gregory the 
Great, or others adored for saints by the catholic 
church Roman, attain to this dignity by any pope's 
donation? Were they as solemnly canonized ns St. 
Bernard, St. Thomas Becket, St. Francis, St. Doiniiiick, 
St. Thomas of Aquine, or some others that difd since j)(j() 
Innocent the Second ? If they were not, either the 
pope's approbation is nothing worth, or St. Francis and 
St. Dominiek are so much better saints than Hieroin, 
Ambrose, or Austin, as it is worth. Or were these 
men of such extraordinary worth that they needed no 
papal testimony? Rather, to affirm this were to deny 
the pope's supremacy; a point of greater danger iu 
Home, than to say in England any could be made 
dukes or earls without the king's majesty's consent or 
approbation. How, then, came these reverend fathcTs 
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by such lionour, as Imth been doue imfo them for 
many hundred yeors by the universal church ? MoTe 
by cufitutn thau by express law or solemn warraut. 
Bellarmine, out of Aquinas, prima secitndee qumst 97- 
articuh y c, gives iis to utnlerstand, that as customs 
iti other cases have the force of laws from the tacit 
consent of the prince (xvithout which they have no force 
at all, but rather antiquity of error, and continuance 
of corruption), so the worship of saints, though brought 
hi by thf general custom of particular churches, *' hath 
just force and authority, either from the express or 
tacit approbation of the pope*i." He is the sole spiritual 
monarch. I have often read it (though I never believed 
it), that the visible head of the church speaking ex ca- 
thedra cannot err in mattei-s of faith ; Imt I never 
suspected it had been any where written, what now I 
read in Bellarniiiie, that the body of the church cannot 
err in matters of fact, made public only by example 
niid custom, (whose original is more hard to be found 
out than the headl of Nilus,) if it shall please the pope 
to be silent, or not to pronounce against them ex ca-\ 
thedra. But we must cease to be men, before we can ' 
believe his holiness to be such an omnipotent god, as 
can mal<e all them saints whom the people throughout 
most churches have made choice of for their patrons. 
Such abuses as bad custom had brought into some'] 
places about the time of Alexander the Third, might, 
for aught we know, have overspread many churcUea 
in times before. 

3. But if the pope's approbation be sufficient to war- 
rant the public adoration of saints, Alexnnder the Third .j 
was two ways to blame : fii-st, in seeking to reform 
the abuses or had customs of most particular churches ; 

P Bellarm. de Sanct. Bent. lib. i . cap, 8. n Bellarm, ibid. 
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seeiug tbese by his ^^onnivance wouid have bei?ii no 
abuses, or by bis apprubaliuii lawful Rervjces : se- 
condly, in so applying bis medicine as thei't: was no 
likelihood but it should rather exasj)erate than as- 
suage the present disease, or prevent future coutagiou. 
For how far did he restrain the people irom wonted 
supei-stition ? Did lie prohibit all men to present tlieir 
devotions upon their knees, or to vow pilgrimages to 
any that were not canonized by bini or bis successors ? 
No, in that the words of the decree expressly forbid 
all public wnrehip of -saints not canonized, the ititer- 
l>reters gather, it was his purpose to allow them private 
Worship. They may yet have household saints of 
their own choosing, to whom they may tender all the 
points of religious obsequies hitherto mentioned, not 
in secret only, but as many looking on as list, so it be 
not ia the open church or in solemn service. For pub- 
lic worship (such as in that decree is only forbidden) is 
not opposed to secret or private worship, where none 
besides God and good friends be present. The prohi- 
bition of it, unle&s the penalty be great, and the in- 
quiry strict, licenseth any worship that is not tendered 
in the name and as the institution of the whole chureb. 
Now as priutei's sometimes gain more by forbidden 
books than by snch as are authorized for public sale, 
80 hath the devil found opportunity to enlarge his ser- 
vice by this unseasonable restraint of it The universal 
prohibition to worship any for saints, in publie litur-lOOO 
gies, that were not canonized, hath, by a kind of anti- 
peristasis, intended the people's superstitious bent to 
worship more j>rivate saints than otherwise would 
have been thought on, with greater devotion, in their 
chambers or private chapels, than if their ojien service 
had been authorized in churches. A inau may take u 
deadly surfeit as well at home as at a public feast; and 
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Spiritual surfeilipg' or clrunkeiiness being the disease 
which pope Alexander sought to cure, his prescript was 
no better than if a physician shoulfi strictly charge an 
intemperate glutton or dnnikard to be abstemious st 
great feasts abroad, leaving hiin to his belly's discretion 
at his own table or amongst his companions in pri- 
vate meetings!, 

3. This our judgment (by these analogies) upon 
pope Alesander's successless medicine wants not ap- 
proved experiments. For the intolerable abuse of 
submissive servitude to a numberless rout of base and 
obscure private saints was never greater, never more 
rife, than in the jiges between the reformation pre- 
tended by pope Alexander, and Luther. And it 
Seems the Trent council'' was partly of this mind, in 
that to bishops within their dioceses it leaves more 
authority iti judging of miracles, in admission of new 
relics, in setting up new-fasliioned images, than the 
former decree (by Bellarniine's interpretation) did. Yet 
if any doubtful case or questionable abuse of greater 
momejit should any where happen, the consent and 
advice of the metropolitan and other neighbour bishops 
must be demanded in a provincial synod, before the ■ 
bishop of the diocese take upon him precisely to deter- "B 
mine one way or other ; always provided, that no 
novelties or rites before unusual in the church be esta- 
blished before they know his holinesa's pleasure. 



CHAP. XL. 

T/i/it the Medicine '/)i wfihh tke present Romish Church 
doth 710W rely ii^ worxe thim the Disease iJae/f. That 
Ihey make the Pojie a grvuter God than the Heathen 
did ntit/i ulhei- God besides ./ripitcr. 

1. Fno3i this positive decree we may infer, that 
not all their private doctors only, as Valentian and 
' Sess. 2^. de Invocatioiie. 
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Bellarmine in the name of the rest avouch, but their 
whole fhurch representative, the couneil and pope, 
jointly a^ree in this conclusion^ " Whatsoever reli- 
gious rite or form, of worship is once approved by the 
pope (thus consulted) may not be suspected of super- 
stition," &c. And when the council pi'ofessetii their de- 
sire that all superstition may be abandoned rn the invo- 
cation of saints, the adoration of relics, or worsiiipping of 
images, their meaning was as if they had prayed tliat 
.the pope would approve of whatsoever the people eshould 
publicly practise; for it is but another part of the former 
conclusion, that all whom he shall vouchsafe to canou' 
\ ize may be lawfully adored by the universol diureh 
in public and solemn liturgies ; so that to worship 
such is now more necessary than it was before. 

2, Never had the infernal |)0wers since their fall 
so just occasion given them by any creatures of in- 
sultation and triumpli at the wonderful success of their 
policies, as by these hiter Romanists ; wbo, as well by 
apologizing for their j^uperstitiou towards the dead, 
(whereof others have challenged them,) as by seeking 
to reform some gross abuses, whereof themselves were 
ashamed, have been fetched over to coniniit more de- jooj 
testable and more blasphernoua idolatry with living 
men, tiiau any heathen ever did with their deceased 
heroics, with their false gods or true devils. Such as 
worshipped tho^e beastly Roman emperors, whom 
their successors consecrated, were not bound to believe, 
nor could their successors persuade themselvejii, that 
the senate could not err or do arnisa in decreeing di- 
vine honour to them. That people, not knowing what 
faith meant, did only as their chief magistrates com- 
manded them; nor did these command all throughout 
the empire to be partakers with them in their idola- 
trous worship. But now to dispute whether the poj 
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do well or amiss in canonizjpg men after death whom 
he knew not living, is held a point of heresy or infi- 
delity. His absolute infallibiHtjr, as well in declaring 
who are saintB, as in deteniiiuing what honour is due 
luito tliem, is presse^d upon us as a maxim of faith. And 
is not tUis to worship liim with divine honour ? That 
conceit which the old Romans had of their consecrated 
emperors came as far short of this divioe excelleocy 
which papists imagine in the pope, as the Jews' 
opinion of their Messias, whom titey expected should 
be a king, doth of that esteem which true Christians 
make of Christ, whom they adore as God. The 
superstitious knowledge, or rather the practical igno- 
rance of the true God, diftereth no otherwise in Rome- 
heathen and Roine-christian, than the ordinary know- 
ledge of Christ in the Old Testament and in the New. 
The idolatry of Rome-heathen, agrees with the idola- 
try of Rome-christian, as the type or shadow with the 
body or substance. 

S. Bellarmine giveth Melancthon the lie for saylog 
the Romish church ascribes a divine power to saints 
in knowing men's thoughts. I ask them* not knowing 
our thoughts, how can they know our petitions? No 
catholic, saith he, did ever teach that they know our 
prayers, as they are conceived in our minds, but as 
they are In God, who reveals them to his saints and 
angels. He would not thus fiercely avert the imputa- 
tion of the antecedent, unless he knew the inference to 
be legal and unavoidable. To pray then to saints, out 
of presumed belief that they know the secrets of our 
hearts, were by his confession to ascribe a divinity 
unto them, and to worship them with divine honour 
plain idolatry. Therefore they pray unto them out of 
assurance that God, who sees our hearts, acquaints 
them with our hearts' desires. Yet that one saint. 
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that every saiut should by this means know every 
mail's prayers that is enjoiued to pray unto them, 
necessarily supposeth a participation of that infinite 
lowledge "which is incommunicable. To see the 

;crets of man's heart is one of God's peculiar titles. 
[f saints, by enjoying his presence, enjoy this sight, no 
■■reason can be conceived, why, in seeing him, they may 

lot see all things that are in him, all that he sees. 
And so they shall not be only gods, but (as was ob- 
served before) gods almighty by participation. But 
admitting that all such as enjoy God's presence do 
hear our prayers, I demand what ground of belief 
Roman catholics can have, that many whom they must 
pray unto are partakers of God's presence ? Only this, 
" The pope hath canonized them." But seeing the 
world is full of dissimulation and hypocrisy; seeing 
men are partial to give better testimony of auch 
as they seek to prefer, tban they can deserve ; how can 
his holiness know them to be true saints, unless he 
know their hearts b^ better testimony than human ? 
As a Christian, he knows that only the pure in heart 
enjoy the Messed sight of God. But how can he so 
infallibly know, as becomes a pope, whether such as 
Jived in England, in Spain, in Asia, America, or other 1003 
remote parts of the world, were pure in heart, or but 
hypocrites? If he may err in this knowledge, the 
people must err in practice. 

4. Their resolution of this point comes to this filial 
issue : Saints celestial see our hearts in seeing God : 
Roman catholics see the integrity and purity of their 
hearts whose faces they never saw, in the pope, or by 
reading his decrees : he stands as God to tbem on 
earth, as the true God is to the saints in heaven: he 
'fenows as certainly who goes to heaven, and what they 
[-do there, as God knows what is done in earth : and 
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out of this confident belief of his infallible, all-seeingi 
spirit, Itis creatures pray to St. Francis, Dominick,] 
Aquinas, as unto secondary or intermediate intei-ces- 
sors, with the same assurance of faith, that they <lo to] 
Christ as to their principal Mediator. Atid reason they 
have so to do. God Almighty hath said that Christ iai 
in heaven ; and the pope hath said of Aquinae, Domi-J 
nick, or some other, they are in heaven. Thus, likei 
foolish mariners or freshwater soldiers, after they had! 
been long carried up and down with the blasts of vaiaJ 
doctrine, fearing shipwreck in the open ocean of former 
ages' idolatry, (and yet ashamed to return to the haredj 
whence they loosed, lest wise men should laugh at 
thein,) they put iu at the jaws of hell for harbour. 



SECTION V. 



Of the Trnttsjormation ofihelieityorJ^'wmePoii'erX 
in kin Nature, AtlrihHtcs, fFord, or Wilt revealed. 



CHAP. XLI. 

Trans/brjtialirm of tfic Divine Nititire dolh issue /ram ifie 
same Original oy geiierat Fallarij J'rom n-hich Idolatry and 
Multipiiciii/ of Gods was observed fo issue, chapter 17. 
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1. Amongst the heathen, many, who did not alt£ 
gether so vainly multiply their gods, did moat grossly 
misfigiire the divine nature or Godhead. The common 
root to both these branches of error, but from which 
the latter doth more directly spring, and take more 
kindly, was proneuess to conceive of matters heavenlyfl 
and invisible, according to the best form and pat- 
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tern which they had of matters visible or earthly, 
'Now to be sole lord of the whole earth, without con- 
sorts of like nature, would be a life (to the wises^t and 
healthiest of men) most irksome. And the philosopher, 
out of a popular opinion either of his own or times more 
ancient, makes competent store of friends or allianees 
necessary supporters of felicity. Now as that happi- 
ness which in this life they hoped for, supposed friends 
or other contentments; so the common notion of the 
Godhead included in it a Conceit of happiest life. 
Jupiter himself, by whose provident care aud magnifi- 
cence the security and good estate of all the rest was IQOS 
procured, and their necessities abundantly furnished, 
could not, in their opinions, sufficiently enjoy himself, 
or be avrapK.n';, without associates. Hence they ima- 
gined such a correspondency between hira and other 
gods and goddesses of meaner rank, as is between the 
father of every family, his wife and children, and other 
domestics ; or as is between the chief of every tribe or 
clan and his alliance or dependents; or at the best 
such as is between princes and the several orders of 
their nobility. All the difference, for the most part, 
apprehended by them, consisted rather in the diver- 
sity of decree or order, than in any difference of 
nature. Parallel to their several notions of felicity 
(whether private or public) were as well the nature 
and attributes of the greatest God, as his manner of 
government proportioned. The form of celestial regi- 
ment was by most voices held monarchical or royal, 
because that by consent of nations was esteemed best. 
Howbeit, inasmuch as tyrannical abuse of kingly au- 
thority had made it odious, it seemed good to have it 
tempered in heaven, as it usually was on earth, by ad- 
mixture of aristocratical subpeers, by trihunitial inhi- 
bitions of fates, or intercession of other imaginary 
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powers, supposed as absolute for some particular pur- 
posts, as Jove himself was for right disposing the 
universal. Such as held external filature no small part 
of their felicity, imagined the gods anil goddesses to btj 
uf most rare and a.diniral>le featiire. But the bellyl 
liad neither eyes nor ears, nor can it be pleased withj 
])leasaut sonnets, though of feastings, or with fairest] 
pictures of daintiest meats; men pinched with hunger, 
or ready to perish for want of looking to, having smal 
desire of wealth or greatness, save only for hetteringl 
their fare or attendance. Such smcH-feasts as HomerJ 
was, or rather such as he sought to please, or set forthi 
unto us, conceived the life of their gods to be such, 
themselves would have led, had they been in their 
place. The greatest part of heavenly joy seemed to 
consist hi the quintessence of sucH delieates as they 
had seen or tasted, or in the magnificent variety oCI 
royal service. Not much better was the degenerate 
Jews' conceit of the sacrifice appointed by their Gott.^ 
For that reproof, TJiinkesf thou that I tciU eat (hi 
Jlesh of bttlh, or drink the blood of goats f seems ti 
argue a like faultiness in them of measuring th< 
Almighty's delight by their own appetite. 

2. Others out of a philosophical derision of high 
prized vanities or superfluities, transformed the nature 
of the gods into that disposition which liked thenSH 
best. Vacancy from care was the body, innoxious 
merriment or recreation t!ie soul, of that happiness 
which they affected as their portion in this life ; the 
whole world was to them but a stage, wherein princi 
and statesmen served as actors, the alteration of states 
and kingdoms but matter of comedy to feed their 
jdiantaaies and pass the time. Agreeable to this 
humour, their opinion was, that the chief use or cai 
the gods had of men of best wit, ])lace, or fjishion, wb 
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no other thau men hatl of apes and monkeys, or thnii 
— great ones have of fools and jesters, or lords of mis- 
Brules; which kind of ridiculous creatures are ofttiinea 

better kept and attended than befits their quality, I 

merely for their sport that maintain them. 

P3. Such as had rightly valued the secret joy of con- 
templation, in regard of all other contentments or 
solaces of mortality, rested secure they had done the 
divine nature no wrong, but grace ratljei-^ in admitting 
it to be chief sharer in this kind of pure delig:ht. Ari- 
stotle thinks that if the sweetness of that joy wliich 
sometimes had wrought his spirits could be continued 1004 
fresh and lively without interruption of contrary dis- 
turbances, defatigation, or satiety, it might make up 
so full a measure of felicity, as might well befit the i 
principal Mover or supreme Disposer of the heavenly 
orbs, that is, the supreme power which he knew or I 
did acknowledge. I 

4. Out of the grossest speculations of heathen con- 
cerning God much matter of no vulgar consequence 
might be extracted. Howbeit the best of their 
wisdom was always mingled witli folly, and the 
purest truth that can be found in their writings still 
detained in unrighteouaness. As in that book De . 
Mtindo ad Alexandruni (ascribed to Aristotle by 1 
greater authorities of the ancient than will easily be 
overswayed by neoterieal criticisms or modern con- ' 
jeetures), liow many passages be there consonant to I 

Christian truth about the unity, the wisdom, and glory ' 

of the Godhead ; and yet, whQe he seeks to surpass 
himself in exemplifying the excellency of divine i 

majesty, he finally transforms it into the corrupt like- 
ness of the Persian monarchy. To reserve causes of 
principal importance to the prince, referring others of J 
ordinary moment to the inferior judges, was a point 
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of wisdom apprehended by the ancient heathen, yet 
quickly assented unto by Moses, the man of God, and, 
chief governor of his people. This advice, which he 
followed upon necessity, was afterwards entertained 
by secular princes as the mother of ease or nursej 
of pleasure, by many improved to the maintcoance' 
of their majesty. The author of the former book^ 
could measure the Persian monarch's greatness by mid*j 
titude of subjects and amplitude of dominions. Bnt^ 
to match these with an equal extent of provident care^ 
for the good of most particulars was to diminish his* 
pomp or glory, a great impeachment to his happiness.1 
Glorious and happy he rather seemed in this, that 
having the absolute command of so manyj he needed* 
to trouble himself with the governance only of some; 
few provinces, by nature more choice and delicatCirl 
much beautified by art, as so many pleasant gardens! 
to entertain his royal presence with variety of delight.' 
The charge and oversight of others, affording less 
solace and more toil, was assigned to vicegerents;' 
whose accounts (if called they were at any time to' 
account) were as speedily dispatched, as the brief'J 
instructions for their proceedings were given. Thisi 
over-prizing the contentments of monarchical life,' 
whose practice could plead no warraitt besides the 
limited perfection of human excellency, occasioned 
like transfiguration of the Divine Majesty as well in tl 
Latins as in the Grecians : Ma^na d'u curanf, parva\ 
negligunt^ ; " The gods have a care of great matters, 
hut neglect the smaller." 

Non vocal ectiguis rebus adesse Jovi. 

He who had made the earth and all therein must 
leave the charge and government of it, and all the rest^ 

= Cic. 2. de Nfitlira Deoi'UiD, prope finem. 
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of this inferior, tumultuous globe, (as little beseeming 
80 great a Majesty,) unto liis angels oi* deputy gods. 
The supercelestial region must be to him as was Susa 
or Eebataua to the Persian kings, not only the sole 
garden of his delight, or total sphere of his residence, 
but the complete horizon of his glorious sight ; the 
imniortal inhabitants thereof, the only pupils of whom, 
without disparagement to his dignity or impairment 
of his joy or happiness, he might vouchsafe to take 
immediate and personal charge. 

5. Some relics of this Gentile's error, which had 
been abandoned upon the promiilgation of the gospel, 
have been broached again in echool disputes, 
which usually smell too much of those heathenish 
casks whence much of them is drawn. Vorstius's lOOfi 
denial of the ubiquity or absolute immensity of the 
Divine Nature, or bis essential coexistence to every 
placCj whether real or imaginable, hath been distilled 
out of the very dregs of the former transformation. 
Nor doth these schoolmen's doctrine relish better, 
which after a formal discussion of an unquestionable 
truth, (whether God's providence extended in par- 
ticidar to flies or gnata, or such like diminutive crea- 
tures, as may rather seem fractions or scattered offals 
of God's working, than any entire or directly intended 
substances) have finally deleritiined for the negative. 
But were the whole bost of flies or gnata or baser 
creatures in persuasion of the vulgar once exempted 
from God's peculiar jurisdiction, parties much molested 
with them would easily be tempted to elect a new pre- 
sident for them, and so Beelzebub or Jupiter, musca- 
rum abactor, might in time recover his wonted rights 
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CHAP. XLII, 

^ PwfiUel between the heathen Poets and modern Roman- 
Legendnries ; hettceen healheii Philusuphers and Tloman 
Sfhoolmpn, in t/ieir Trans/orinnlions or Mupersuasions of 
the ZHfiiie Katitre, specially of his Goodness. ' 

1. To prosecute all the transformations of the Deity 
made or occasioned by heathen poets or painters would 
be an endless Tvork. Notliiiig- more common, though 
nothing in them more abominable, than the repre- 
sentation of such factious contentions, or of such 
Biding and bandyiftg betwixt the gods, betwixt Jupi- 
ter himself and Juno his supposed consort, as they 
had observed in secular states or societies; Premenie 
uno fert Deu$ alter opem, " One God protects the, 
party \vhich another persecutes." Vulcan ia against 
Troy, and Apollo stands for it. Juno, with the help of 
^olus, persecutes the Trojans by sea, after the Gre- 
cians had driven them out of their own land. And, 
whilst she expostulates with Jupiter like a smart- 
housewife that takes herself for quartermaster over 
her own family", Venus pleads Eneas' cause, whom 
Juno persecutes, with such importunity, that Jupiter. 
himself is enforced to humour her with such courteous- 
language and fair promises as a tenderhearted father 
would use unto his darling daughter much offended or 
cast down with discontent. 

2. It will be no paradox, I hope, to affirm or sup- 
pose that the preeminence of the only Son of God over 
the saints, whether in heaven or on earth, is or ought 
to be in Christian divinity much greater than Ju- 
piter's preeminence in heathenish theology was in 
respect of other gods. Notwithstanding, the fabulous 

s See Virgil, JEn. I. aaS, &c. 
Tristior, et lacryniia ocolos siiiFuaa nitentes, etc. 
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Boman legendary makes inferior saintesses sucli con- 
sorts to our Saviour, as Juno in the heathen poets' 
divinity was to Jupiter. In respect of the blessed 
Virgin, whom they make queen -mother and regent 
fof heaven, he is but as the young priiiee or pupil, Whom 
I'this his supposed guardianess may and doth give in 
(marriage to her handmaids. The whole solemnity of 
rthe marriage betwixt him and St. Catharine, besides 
I the historical narration, as authentic to them as the 
Gospel, is so lively represented in most exquisite t-uts, 
I as every credulous Roman catholic might, if need were, 
be ready to make affidavit that he saw the blessed 
l-Virg-in give*^ St. Catharine in marriage to her Son, thatlOOS 
he saw Christ putting' the ring; upon her finger, and 
that St. Paul, St. John the evangelist. St. Dorainiek, 
and king David, were present at the marriage, king 
David playing upon the harp or psaltery. Had this 
story been extant only in some ancient legend before 
Luther's time, I should have .spared the mentioning of 
it ; but finding it in a book dedicated by a Dominican 
friar to the provincial of that order throughout the 
lower Germany, and licensed to the press at Antwerp, 
within these two and twenty years; I leave it to the 
reader's consideration, whether Romish monasteries be 
not privileged from the reformation of superstition, 
pretended by pope Innocent the Second, by Alexander 
the Third, or by the Trent council. And, lest Rome- 
christian should he outvied by Rome-heathen, or other 
heathen's foolish conceits, concerning their gods or 



* Ipsis bacchanalibiia nmndo in 
Tittaeffuso, oranliapparet Chria- 
tus cum S. S. mutre virgine. D. 
Panio, S. Johanre evany;, B. 
Dominico et Davide reg* psal- 
tenam pulsante. Deipuravirgrnis 
' dextrani Christo porrigit, qui 
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com sibi 1T1 qponsaDi Jiuacipit et 
dextraui niinulo pretioso e^uniat. 
D. CnthprJnsSenensis gel^cliom 
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Iicuum. 1603. 
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goddossee, the most fabulous or most hideous meta- 
morphoses of Jupiter into divers shapes, ineiiiioued 
by any heathen poet, is more than reciprocally paral- 
leled by the transformation of St. Catharine iuto our 
Saviour Christ. And lest the reader might suspect 
that the eyes of Raymuiid her confessor did but 
dazzle, or that the vision which he saw was btit de- 
ceptio ri>M*, the legendary hath painted her speaking 
unto him with the voice and mouth of God himself". 

3. The Roman catholic that would take upon him 
to justify the truth of this metamorphosis might al~ 
lege for himself, and in favour of this legendary, that 
the new heart which our Saviour upon her earnest 
and often entreaty put into this his spouse St. Catha^ 
rine, was such a heart as the voice was, mow hommit 
sed Dei, "not the heart of a woman, but of God.^ 
That our Saviour did pull out her old heart, and put 
in a new one in very deed, the ^ legendary avoueheth 
in good earnest. And if any man had been as hard of 
belief in this point as St. Thomas was in the article of 
our Saviour's resurrection, the ecar of the sacre^H 
wound which our Saviour made when he pulled out 
her old heart and put in a new one did perpetually re- 
main in the virgin's breast, as an ocular demonstra 
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" Muhia pressa. morbia decum- 
bens, diini B. Haynninilo coiift;s- 
Kario qujedam divinitus revelata 
cPDimuiiiciit ; ipso in quibusdam 
subdubitante, aubito fades vir- 
ginis fronte ac oculis solis instar 
micantibus, in Christi faciem 
Goiamutatur. Teirito aatem a.tque 
inclaaianti confessario ; Quia est 
qui mecuia loquitur? respondit. 
Est qui est. The same author, 
ibidem . 

* Diu spoiisuin precata Qt cor 
muudum et novum traderet, sp- 



paret d Chrislua, divellitqiie at 
tjus pectore cor vetus, navumque 
restituit. Quod sane usque aA$ 
IS ipsa factum est, ut sacri vul^ 
neriB cicatiLx in virgineo pectcwi 
perpetuo manserit. The 
mentioned author, to wit, Mi- 
chael Opbaviu&i a licentiate 
divinity, auil DominicaQ fria 
of Antwerp, in Iiia foremen" 
titfned book, dedicated to tl; 
right reverend father Andref 
Hejiisiug, provincial of Lowe 
Germany, 
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tion to convince the incredulous. Though hoth be 
icithout excuse, yet heathen poets are less, inexcu^ahle 
in that many of their fabulous metamorphoses may 
admit ao alleg-orical meaning or emblematical import-' 
ance ; whereas the Roman legendaries for the most 
part tie themselves, and the readers that can believe 
iheir miraculous narrations^ to a plain literal hiBtorical I 
sense. 

4, Altogether as gross and less excusable than 
any heathen philosopher is the Romanist, in seeking i 
to persuade or justify the daily implored intercession ' 
of saints by the vulgarly approved practice of court- 
petitions, which on poor men's parts seldom well 
» succeed, without the intermediation of some great fa- 
Tourite or domesticali attendant of the prince. This , 

course, though by necessity made lawful to all, few 

I subjects to our present sovereign would follow, were 
they fully persuaded his highness could, without de- I 
elarations ore teiiu.s, or written petitions, either per- 1 
fectly understand their unjust grievances, or hear their j 
bearty prayers, though far distant, or afford time I 
sufficient to take notice of their miserable estate, with- 
out molestation or disturbance to his health, content- i 
meut, or more weighty consultations. Now, lest the 
people should think too meanly of the Romish church 

I or her children, if they should openly confess such er- 
toueous practices as could have found no entrance into 
auy Christian's heart but through ignorance of scrip- 
tures and incogitaucy of Divine Providence, they 1 
■ecretly nurse in their auditors an heathenish miscon- 
ceit of God's power and goodness ; as if either he can-1007 
not or will not take immediate notice of all petitions 
fiiith fully exhibited. To say he cannot hear all that ' 

Sue unto him, is to deny the infinity of his wisdom ; 
to say he cannot redress their wrongs, or eflfeet their I 
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prayers heard, is to gainsay his omnipotency ; to sa/ 
he will not, both ways, do what is best fur all faittifiil 
petitioners, is to make his mercy and loving-kindnesses 
to his people less than most princes bear unto their 
meanest subjects, and to debase his fidelity and vera- 
city below the rate of common honesty. For should _ 
(I say not, any royal hearted prince or nobly minded^ 
potentate, bnt) any honestly disposed, able to succotir 
us. solemnly invite us to open our grievances unto 
themselveB, t-ngaging their credit to hear us as readily 
as any for us ; we should much disparage their fidelity 
by bribing or soliciting their followers to be our spokes- 
men. Yet saith the Wisdom, the Son of God, God 
blessed for ever, Co7ne unto me, nil ye that are 
wearif and heavy laden, and I will refresh youi 
And must we, with young Samuel, run from the Lordif 
thus solemnly by his own mouth inviting us, unto old 
Elis, which never call us ? No : it is a way, as more 
compendious, so far more safe, to say, as often as this 
or the like everlasting invitation sounds in our ears, 
"Speak, Lord; for thy servant heareth :" or, "Hear, 
Lord; for thy servant asketh." Thou hast commended 
continual prayer, directed not to others, but to thyself/ 
or tliy Father for thy sake, as a duty necessary to all. 
Thou hast assured us we can never be too importunate 
with him, though we ntsver cease to implore his favour; 
yea, that for our importunity we shall be heard. O 
reviember tMs, ye that have Jbrgotten God and hia 
goodness, lest he tear you in pieces, and there be none 
that can deliver you ; lest of that infinite number of 
saints, whom iu worshipping you have not honoured, 
but disgraced and slandered, as Jewish receptors trf 
your sacrilegious devotions, not one appear to make 
intercession for you, but all against you. For why? 
ye have robbed God of his honour as despitefiilly and 
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shamefully as did those idolatroiis Israelites for whose 
plagues that great prophet and saint of God became 
solicitor. 

■ 5. Every ioclination unto evil is apprehetisire of 
opportunities, the greater always readier to lake oc- 
casion where none is given of doing amiss, aud oft- 
times apt to be most provoked by such motives as in 

Hreason should retrain it. As for the Son of God, 
begotten of his Father before all worlds, to vouchsafii 
to be conceived and born of a womati in the ftUuess of 
time, and in this decrepit age of the world, was a won- 
derful document, not only of God's unspeakable love 

K towards mankind, but also of bis unconceivable wis- 
dom in contriving the redemption of tlie weaker sex, 

J- the manner of whose transgression had made their 

IP estate more desperate, and the means of their recovery 
more difficult; yet how hath the conceit of Christ's 

(humiliation here on earth, of his dependence on his 
mother during the tune of his formation and birth, and 
t)f his subjection to her in his infancy, brought foitli 
preposterous and more than heathenish transformations 

I of bis glory, in the superstitious daugiiters of the 
idolatrous church! They cannot conceive C!irist as 
King, unless they acknowledge her as queen dowager 
of heaven ; her title of Lady is cquiparaut to his title 
of Lord ; her authority, for some purposes, held as 
' great, her Imwels of compassion (towards the weaker 
. sex especially) more tender. Aud as the bt^atbens 
l^frame gods suitable to tbeir own desire, soliciting them 
most (though otherwise less potent) whom they con- 
ceive to be most favoui-qble to their present suits ; so 
hath the blessed Virgin tbroughout the Romish church I00« 
^obtained (what she never sought) the entire monopoly 
Bbf women's prayers in their travails; as if her pre- 
sence at others' distressful labours (for she herself, by 
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their doctrine, brought forth her firat-bom and onlj 
Son without pain) had wrought in her a truer feeling 
or tenderer touch than the High Priest of their souls 
can have of their infirmities ; or as if she would use 
more faithful and effectual intercession with her Sou 
than he can or will do with his Father. Some in our 
times, out of the weakness of their sex, matching with 
the impetuousness of tht^ir adulterous and disloyal 
zeal, have iu this kind been so impotently outrageous 
ns to intercept others' supplications directed to Christ,' 
and supei-scribe them in this form unto his mother; 
" Blessed Lady, command thy Son to hear this wo-* 
man's prayers, and send her deliverance." These and 
the like siweches have moved some good women, iff 
other points tainted rather with superstition than pre-' 
ciseness, to dispense with the law of secrecy seldonr 
violated in their parliaments ; and I know not whether 
I should attribute it to their nSUrage or stupidity, not 
to be more affrighted at such blasphemies, than alf 
some monstrous and prodigious birth. This and thff 
like inbred inclinations unto superstition in the ruder 
and uninstructed people are more artificially set for- 
ward, by the fabulous Roman legendary and his lim- 
mer^ than the like were in the heathen by heathen- 
poets and painters. Witness that page in the Legentf 
of St. Dominick, written by a Dominican friar of Ant- 
werp, and dedicated to the general of that order, io^ 
the year 1611. The device is, our Saviour Christ^ 
ready to dart his three arrows of famine, war, and pes- 
tilence upon the inhabitants of the earth for their 
wickedness; and the blessed Virgin his mother stay- 
ing his hand, upon her undertakings for a speedy 
reformation to be wrought to his contentment by 
St. Francis and St. Dominick. 
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yindiciiv^ sre^Tam lelis ZJc-kt impetit ai'bem. 
At Virgo ; Iratam comprime, Ncte, maaum. 
Spotideo, nil, meliora, homines qvi corrigal, itie 
Est miAi Franciscus, quin mihi DomiaicusT. 

The wotM with sin-revenging darts to smite. 

The hord he threats i 
Her Son, to stay bi<s wrathful himd. 

Our Lady thus entreats : 
All diall be well, men will amenJ, 

I promise, do not fear : 
Saint Francis he this care shaU n'ork. 

^Vith Dominick my dear. 

6. But that which surpasseth all misconceits of an- 
cient !i«atheDS, of Turks, Mahometans, or other modem 
infidels, is contained in their implicit belief of the ca- 
tholic church, since it was contracted into the bosom 
of the pope. In the fgrimer point of intercession, 
amongst many false ones, sundry true saints were in- 
tituled to some part of that honour of which they have 
spoiled God : in this they disrobe him of his funda- 
mental and most glorious attributes, to adorn and 
beautify wicked monsters; fashioning the infallibility 
of his promises and immutable counsel of his moat 
sacred will, to the inconstancy of tyrannical lust or 
fluctuant resolutions of treacherous and perfidious mis- 
creants. In the former point, saints and angels were 
but abettors of their idolatry; iu this latter, God him- 
self is made the sworn patron of murder, incest, and 
all manner of cruelty; the heavenly regiment of hisl(X>9 
church on earth is transformed into a Machiavellian 
tyranny, not contented to have stained the beauty of 
the spouse, lest her deformities being openly descried 



} Vita et mirncuLn S. P. Domi- Eume story in pros^, in. the festi. 

iiici pra^dicatorii ordinis primi in. val for the Sunday called Sfxo- 

fititutorisAntverjiiwapudTheod. gcsimn, printed in the seciind 

Gollasum, 161 1. Author. Fr. year of Henry VIII. anno 1511. 
Juan. Nys Domiaican. See the 
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should publidj' be detested ; they seek in latter days to 
disfigure the hridegruom, and, witli the wicked one in 
the Psahiiist, misdeem their Redeemer to be like unto 
them, because he holds his peace at these abominations \ 
impiously presuniiiigt tlial in the day of final judg- 
ment Christ shall ratify whatsoever the pope ex 
cathedra hath determined : as if your judgment for 
this infidehty, or their credulity that herein believe 
yon, were not already patised, as if God's vengeance did 
sleep while he wei-e silent. Tiiis point, though prose- 
cuted upon other occasions more at large before, I 
could not in this place so quickly leave, were it not 
that I shall have cause to meet with it with fuller iu-^ 
dignatioa hereafter. For I will yet pray against thisi 
their wickedness, from which this laud can never bB;- 
sufficiently purged, until the whole seduced flock bei 
constrained, by severe execution of wholesome laws, ta^ 
do public penance in their apostatical pastel's and bias 
phemouj) seducers' ashes. 



CHAP. XLIII. 

Of pitrticiilfir Tranxfomiatiuus or Minpersitusirmit iif DivhieA 
Goodness nlihe cvmiiiun to the cori-vpt fro/essors of (rue, 
ReCigum, as to the zealous, Prafessors of corrupt Religion. 

I, Ghossness iu opioiona solemnly avouched, re-J 
duced to method, or enstamped with the public seal of 
authority, is easily discovered by all to whom long ac- 
eustomance hath not made their poison iu a sort fa- 
miliar, or as part of daily food. Every puny rightly^ 
catechised in the points of doctrine publicly established 
in our church, can clearly discern the late mentioned 
or other like transformations of the Deity, whether 
heathenish or Roiiianieh. But did each of us pri- 
vately use the orthodoxal form of wholesome doctrine 
publicly professed as a true glass for discovering aS; 
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well the obliquity of our own practical resolutions, as 
tbe errors of otliers' known opinions; most of us might 
see just cause to think that we did secretly wrong the 
divine Essence no less than they Ho whom we condemn 
of open sacrilege and idolatry. No man's passions in 
this life can be so moderate (if haply immoderate 
love of his moderateness make him not so partial as 
not to observe them) but may afford him experimental 
grounds of this conclusion : ** There is no habitual 
exorbitance of desire or affection, but secretly works a 
parallel transfiguration of the Deity ; no stain or 
foul deformity in life or manners whereto we give 
indulgence and dispensation, but will cast tiie like as- 
persion upon the immaculate Majesty." To iniaginc 
Him, that is the best of all, to be like us in those 
things which we best like or most approve, is an error 
almost inseparable from the corruption of our nature, 
ofttimea rather lopped than utterly extirpated by in- 
fusion of grace. 

2. Dispositions by nature austere and rigid, or 
otherwise by height of place emboldened to practise 
severity, as the supporter of awe and reverence, or as 
an antidote against contempt, conceit no sacrifice soioiO 
acceptable unto God, as strict execution of laws for 
the most part preposterously partial and severe. And 
if the great Moderator of heaven and oarth permit the 
accomplishment of their designs, he is apprehended as 
a favourer of their desires. What seems good to them, 
the same once effected is entertained as an effect of 
divine goodne&s. So Saul would make God the author 
and approver of the Ziphites' kindness towards himself, 
and bestow a blessing upon them, jis ]iresumiiig of the 
Lord's consent ; lilessed be ife «/" the I^ortl; for ye 
•have compafision on me*: whenas not the least de- 

* I S«m. xxiii. 31. 
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gree of compassion or kindness towards him but waa 
extreme cnielty against poor David, a man after God's- 
own heart. And it is a. point very questionable, 
whether the deformedly zealous or hardhearted tna-' 
gistrate, (I mean no atheist,) or the Jews tliat offered 
their children uuto Moloch, do God more wrong. 
The one mistook the father of imu'der and cruelty for 
a god ; the other make the only and true God, which 
hath no pleasure in sacrifice or burnt offerings, to be 
delighted in blood, not of bulls qud goats, but of poor 
and miserable men. Every rigid exactor of his own, 
whether by using the permitted benefit of human law,' 
or misconstrued warrant of laws divine, disfigures his' 
Creator, and makes him a God of justice only. On the^ 
other side, such as are ready to kill themselves and- 
their friends with kindness, frame a God of mercy and' 
bounty, utterly dismembered of justice, of indignation, 
and severity. The dissolute and wanton condemn' 
even necessary austerity of discipline, or any set rules 
of life of Pharisaism, or enmity against Christ; whom 
by the same error they misconceive to be muchwhat' 
like themselves, though no consort of their riotous or^ 
dissolute courseB, yet one that will save them sooner' 
than most of such as seem more holy. For did he not 
open heaven-gatea to publicans and open sinners, when 
they were shut to Scribes and Pharisees ? But alas ! 
poor souls, they consider not that publicaue and noto- 
rious sinners found mercy unsought for, to the end' 
that succeeding ages, how great soever their otFences' 
were, should not despair to find it when they diligently' 
sought it. Though God have mercy in as great store 
for us as for these first converts of the Gentiles, yet 
may we not desire it by such extraordinary means as 
they had it. We in the search of it must frame our 
lives to the pattern which they had set us after it had 
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found them. They meeting with it, took a solenin 
farewell of their former sinful courses : so then mercy 
shewed to them when tbey were aliens from faith and 
blasphemers of the truth, did bring forth true repent- 
EBce. And all our hopes of mercy, or persuasions of 
actual being in tlie state of grace, unless they be 
mingled with a correspondent measure of true repent- 
ance, are but the painted fruits of pharisaicat aud 
Jewish blasphemy. To the former sort of theae de- 
linquents, to the rigid and hardhearted offender, he 
will declare himself to be such as they secretly imagine 
him to be, a God of judgment without mercy, because 
they have shewed no mercy to their brethren. To the 
latter, to the dissohite and presumptuous,, he will 
approve himself such as they expect not ; his justice, 
which they least fear, will suddenly overtake them, 
while his mercy, with which they have dallied, shall 
fly from them. 

3. It is hard for any man seasoned with the rudi- 
ments of Christian faith to have his heart so full 
stuffed with malicej as shall leave no confused notion 
of Christian charity in his head, with whose abstract 
beauty, or amiable aspect simply considered, the most 
wicked are enamoured. But as the natural knowledge 1011 
of God was by the heathen, so the notions of his graces 
are still detained in unrighteousness by CiirJstiaDS, in 
whom any kiad of iniquity reigns. Nor is it strange 
if self-love, which is the common nursery of all miscon- 
ceitp in moralities, bring forth delusorious imagina- 
tions of brotherly love's inherence in hearts wherein 
outrageous malice keeps close residence, seeing to be 
charitably minded towards othei's is a quality that 
makes us most commendable, No man, that thinks 
too charitably of himself, but will easily he persuaded 
that he is as charitable as auy man living towards 
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Others ; towards such especially to whom charity ia 
most due. To speak well of Christ and their king, 
no maa more forward than some kind of drunkards. 
What they have heard concerning Christ's loving- 
kindness towards men, tliey never apprehend so affec- 
tionately, as when tlieir hearts are dilated with pleasant 
liquor. Of other love and benignity than what the 
cup doth minister, they have no distinct notion or ex- 
perience. And if at any time they he sweetly merry, 
without quaiTcUing or offence, or if each tickle other 
with exchange of mutual applause or delightful toys, 
they mistake their meetings for feasts of charity. 
Some of this sect will not stick to profess how highly 
they scorn that any dull, sour Stoic's devotion at 
God's board should be so well seasoned with love, as 
are their friendly pastimes at Bacchus' table. But if 
God^s ambassador^ as time and place require,shall open 
his mouth against tlieni, it is iu their construction but 
to give a veut unto malice, with whose abundance his 
heart would otherwise burst. To think thus ma- 
liciously of others is held by them, in this humour 
especially, rather an effect than breach of charity. 
For not being able to dititiiiguish that true and abso- 
lute good which they ought at all tiines most t(3 affect, 
from that which seems good to them thus affected, they 
kindly welcome their eager desires of enjoying the 
wonted pleasures of good fellowship without molesta- 
tion for the fruits of peace. There is no fowl of the 
air nor beast of tiie field either by kind or breeding 
SO wild or brutish, as to abandon all terms of love or 
desire of peace with some others; but that excessive 
love which ravenous beasts bear to their young ones 
or consorts, doth still animate them with rage and 
fury against man, their lawful sovereign, and whets 
their appetite to devour and j)rey with more than 
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wonted greediness upou sitly and harmle^ creatures. 
In like sort, that love which had minded men mutually' 
foster among themselves always proves the mother of 
deadly hatred and UDcbarttableDcss towards all such 
as love God and his laws ; for these are greatest 
enemies to that kind of peace which they only know 
and most desire. Thus by a worse error than can 
rightly be emblematized by Ixion's fabulous imagina- 
tions, the fumes of wine are often mistaken for the 
motions of the Spirit, factious amity goes current for 
true Christian society, riotous mirth or other unhal- 
lowed solace is entertained as the comfort or peace of 
conscience, and (which is worst of all) Christ is worse 
slandered by such eonsorts, than he was by the Scribes 
and Pharisees, not for a companion only of publicans 
and sinners, but for a patron of riot, a friend of disso- 
luteness. 

4. Yet are not these the prineipal offenders in this 
kind because their offences, though oftentimes foulest 
in the sight of men, are not so odious unto the 
Searcher of all hearts as the enormities of others, who 
presume more of his special favour and approbation. 
Many biting usurers or oppressors will he ready to 
interpret the extraordinary increase of their estate^ 
merchants or great dealers, their success in cheating, lois 
or unconscionable bargainiugg — ambitious minds, the 
achieving of their bad suits or unlawful promotions, 
as undoubted blessings of their God, and sure pledges 
of his peculiar providence ; whenas in truth they are 
hut baits laid by Satan, to make th«m sacrifice in heart 
to their own devices or to his lusts, while with their 
lips they offer praises unto the Lord. All the mis- 
persuasions hitherto mentioned are but so many reci- 
procations of that deception, which was observed before 
to be the main conduit or common spring of idolatry 
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in the heathen. As they admitted all for gods which 
had done them any extraordinary good, so the carnal 
minded Christian derives every notable branch of sense- 
pleasipg good from the only true invisible God. The 
transfiguration of divine essence is in both cases for 
quality^ the same ; albeit the heathen delinquent, in 
ascribing wealth to Mercury, luxury to Bacchus, (the 
one conceived as a god of cunning, the other of riot, 
both flexible to men's desirea that would Worship 
them,) did less offend, than Chi-istians, equally exor- 
bitant, do in making the pure immaculate Essence, 
author, abettor, or approver of their exorbitances. 
Any furtherance of naughty desires, or approbation of 
unrighteous dealing, suits worse with the known nature 
of the true God, than the imagination of false gods 
(titted to such desires) did with those broken notions 
which the vulgar heathen had of the Deity. The 
worst that can be objected to any heathen was their 
adoration of monstrous, of vile or ugly creatures, for 
goda. The Christian, in what kind soever alike exor- 
bitant, (if we compare his secret persuasions or pre- 
sumptionSj either of God's favourable affections or 
indulgence towards his person, or approbation of 
his enormous actions* with his professed belief of the 
same God's absolute purity, justice, holiness, and un- 
partiality,) makes the Almighty Creator, which made 
him man, (that is, the comeliest of all visible creatures,) 
an hideous deformed monster. The fashioning of this 
invisible Creator in visible shape, the multiplication 
of supposed divine powers so fashioned, were rather 
accessaries than principals in the nature of this siu 
whicb we now reprove. At the least, to distract or 
divide the divine power into several forms or portions, 
not much disagreeable to some particular distinct at- 
tributes of the true God, ia less abominable than to 
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frame a multiplicity of contrary wills, or commixture 
of dissonant aflectious or resolutions, in one indivisible, 
eternal, immutable Essence. " The divine nature," eaitU 
Nyssen \ " whatsoever it be besides, (for who can com- 
prehend it?) is goodness, holiness, power, glory, purity, 
eternity. Who is he then may safely say to him. 
My Father? He whose nature is i^oodness can be 
no favourer of bad desires^ no patron of wicked pur- 
poses. He whose truth shines in whatsoever is good 
can be no countenaocer of the oppressor or malefactor. 
If one whose conscience is branded with foul sins 
shall before repentance claim kindred of God ; and, 
being unjust and filthy, say to that just and holy one. 
My Father ! bis mouth (whiles he rejieats hie Pa^^r 
Nosfer) vents no prayei-s, hut contumelious slanders 
against God. For by calling him Father (whiles he 
nourisheth any known sins in his heart), he makes him 
author and countenancer of his mischievous imagi- 
nations." These and the like declarations of this an- 
cient and learned writer upon the Lord's Prayer may 
serve as an orthodoxal paraphrase or Just comment 
upon these sacred texts of scriptures : Unto the 
wicked saitk God, ^VJjat kast thou to do to declare wif 
■statutes, or thai thou shouklest take my covenant in 
thy mouth f seeing hou haiest instruction, and easiest 
my words behind tfiee. When (hou sawest a thief,n)i2 
then thou consentedst with kirn, and hast heen par- 
taker with adulterers. Thau gimst thy mouth to eml, 
and thy tongue Jrameth deceit. Thou eittest and 
speakest against thy brother ; ihou slanderest thine 
own mother's son. These things hmi thou done, and 
I kept silence ; thou thoughteai that 1 was altogether 
such an one as thyself: but I will reprove thee, and 
set them in order before thine eyes^. ^nd if ye call 

' Nyeaen. in Orat. Dominicam. '' Psalm 1. i6 — it- 
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kim Father, saith the apostk, ^^?h^ch without respect 
of persons judgeth according to every man's workt 
pass the fime qfi/oitr dwelling here iftjear'^. 

5. Many excellent sayings, muchwhat to the same 
effect with the former, hath Nysseii in the treatise al- 
leged, none more honiogeneal to my last observation 
than his censure of such as desire God to avenge their 
quarrels or plague their enemies. This, as was late 
Baid, ia to make him a monster, or (as much as in us 
lies) to torture him ; whilKt we labfjur to work him to 
be of a quite contrary disposition towards others than 
ype desire he should bear towards ourselves. J}ofh a 
Joufttain, at the same eye or outbursting, jeffr/ybr/A 
gweet water and hitter f But they which thus pray, 
Strive by one and the same breath to quench and kin- 
dle the wrath of God. The iasue of their prayers is, 
That he who is Lord and Maker of all, to whom the 
destruction of many cannot be more commodious than 
the weal and safety of all, should be as a consuming 
fire or malignant star to some, but as a sweet -gleam- 
ing spring snn to warm and cherish others. And yet 
much happier were this age than any before it hath 
been, were not the incomprehensible goodness of Om- 
nipotent Power more prejudiced by some modern 
catechisms or theological explications of his nature 
and attributes, than by the uncharitable prayer of the 
heathen, or of rude and uncatechised Christians. Their 
errors, or unwarrantable glosses, shall, by God's assist- 
ance, elsewhere be severed as well from the ancient 
orthodosal truth, as from the saci-ed texts whereon 
they seek to ground their doctrine : both being usually 
corrupted, or their purity not discerned by reason of 
their commixture with man's con-uption, or the asper- 
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sions which it casts iipoa them. At this time we only 
take opportunity to draw the poison of their opinions, 
rather than their opinioDB themselves, unto the same 
head whereto the former corrupt humours have been 
gathered. 



I 
I 



CHAP. XLIV. 
Of Mispersuasious ctmcerning Justice and Mermf divine. 

1. There is in all of ua by nature (and it is the 
remediless remainder of our first parents' pride) a 
greater desire to be great than to be good : by the 
strength of this exorbitancy or sinister sway of 
inbred appetite, men of higher place or estimation, for 
the most part, become more willing to do that whence 
their inferiors may receive wrong, than to haye the 
case disputed ur their credit called in question, whe- 
ther the harm redounding to others frotn their per- 
emptory resolutions be in its nature a wrong, or rather 
a necessary effect of just authority. The aspersion 
which this corruption of nature secretly casts upon the 
Almighty is, that he may, yea doth predestinate most 
souls created by him to an endless life more mi.serable 
than this mortal life, whereof some through sickness* 
others through age, most through one or other mia-lOH 
cries, are often weary; that he did preordain Adam's 
fall as an unavoidable means for accomplishing this his 
irresistible will ; and that all this may be done with- 
out any impeaehmeiit to his infinite justice, goodness, 
or mercy, so solemnly avouched and much magnified 
in scriptures. Peremptory positions or determinations 
to this purjiose are in these men's judgments far 
more safe, than to question (though but for private 
satisfaction or resolution) whether God'a absolute do- 
minion over all creatures may fully acquit him from 
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all suspicion of wrongful or hard using these supposed 
sons of repi'obatioii. The rigour of this opinion, in 
part oi-easioneil by this meang, finds opportunity of 
enlarging itself in men, either more inclined or better 
able to effect what they purpose by strong hand, than 
to forecast the certain achievements of their purposes 
by multiplicity of means severally sufEcient, and all in 
their kind moderate and just. For from this preju- 
dicial approbation of those courses as best, which breed 
them least trouble in dispateh of private businesses, 
they jiass over their assent, without further examina- 
tion, to a misgrown branch of the former doctrine — 
That God's absolute decree for manifesting his glory 
is like their peremptory resolutions for accomplishing 
what they intemperately affect. And these know no 
tenor but one — *' Thus it shall be, and no otherwise." 
Such they are as leave no variety of means, no possi- 
bility of choice or indiffei'eney for their instruments or 
actors. Yet, were the course of every secondary agent 
so infallibly levelled by the first Cause to those deter- 
minate effects which they produce, as that they could 
not, without violation of the law whereto his absolute 
will hath tied them, be inclined to any other, the 
perpetual operation of an infinite wisdom would be 
superfluous to the continual government of heaven and 
earth. AVisdom more than ordinary (perhaps greater 
tlian Aristotle required iu his principal Mover) might 
seem requisite for the first ordering or fixing the 
several branches of the unresistible power upon their 
determined and appointed ends; unto which, notwith- 
standing, being once indissolubly chained (the number 
of effects possible being in this opinion no more than 
are detenninately and inevitably future), the same wit 
or skill which serves to keep a clock, would, without 
further improvement, abundantly sufBce to order the 
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whole course of nature, to guide and moderate the 
everlasting revoIutioiiH of time. J 

2. Some offend, as lately hath been debated, in seek- ■ 
ing to enlarge God's justice by subtracting from his 
mercy, or contrariwise, every one seniblably to the 
suggestions of his peculiar disposition. The fault pro- 
perly issuing frojn the confluence of these hunioui-s 

last touched, is, an extension of his power beyond the 
circuit of his wisdom, and other attributes of like in- 
finite extent; which, in undoubted consequence, is to 
restrain and bridle that power, whicli they would seem 
above others to enlarge, from extending so far as rea- 
son without scripture may rightly conceive the force 
and efficacy of the first Cause may reach. As we may 
not give his honour to men or graven images, so may 
we not rob one of his attributes to enrich another. 
Although, to speak as the truth in this case requires, 
he that minisheth any one attribute doth in conclusion 
maim the rest. 

3. The several places or instances of scriptures 
whereon the diversity of opinions concerning God's 
love or hate to his creatures is grounded^ I must here- 
after warily touch and examine with that humility 
which becomes every true Christian, especially such a 1015 
mean member of the English church as myself. In 

the interim, <not intending to prejudice the conclusions 
usually received or well approved by learned reformers 
of religion,) I may presume of every charitable and 
unpartial reader's leave here and there to untwist so 
much or so many of their premises, as, were they 
granted, have not so much force to draw forth the 
conclusions whereto their authors tie them, as to maim 
or mangle the OmniiJotent power, or, rather, to dis- 
arm their Maker of oranipoteney. Yet is not this the 
worst : for unto me it hath ever been a continual eye- 
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sore of mind, or heart's grief, to see modern spirits, in' 
the pride of their presumed wits, take upon tliem to 
grace or countenance couclusions most ancient and or- 
thodoxal, by such new and quaint flourishing proofs, 
as, had they true life or solid strength in themselves, 
were able to dead the principal stems of divine good- 
ness, or at least to break off the far-spreading 
branches of it, aod to engratf partial favour and 
Uncouth austerity in their places. And I knovc not 
whether, besidts the motives mentioned, a niggardly, 
contraction of our kindness to some few friends or 
acquaintance (occasioned from too much experience or 
consideration how quickly the fountain of man's be- 
nignity dries up by deriving it unto many) do not 
secretly and unwittingly move dispositions, otherwise 
misinclined, to cut the wings of God's mercy towards 
others shorter, that their growth, so far as they shel- 
ter themselves and some few more, maybe the fuller, and 
their protection under them more safe and comfortable. 
4. This stream of error (arising from the former 
heads, with whose swift and violent course many are 
carried away without their express consent, and Ju a 
manner against their minds) receives ofttimes an un- 
pleasant relish from an humour wherewith all are in 
some measure tainted, though the crisis be most evi- 
dent in great ones. With exaltation to high place or 
fortunes, there usually shoots up a plausible delight to 
adorn and beautify their own creatures (as they term 
them), though it be with the disgrace and spoils of 
men whom God hath made by birth, education, 
and other ornaments of nature, far more noble^ Secret 
consciousness of proneness to imitate the mighty in 
this partial humour covertly suggests an imagination, 
that the Almighty is herein like them whom we would 
be like, were our means the same ; one, to whom 
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nothing, not the death and everlasting torments of 

iiofiuite millions, aU created by him, can be displeasant, 
whilst their dejection serves as means for advancing 
his mercy towards some few predestinate nnto glory 
and happiness. 
5. Only in this I can commend this rigid opinion 
for its kindness, that it is so forward avTuttXa^^Tv^ and 
might well bear this inscriptioa — Mater me genuit, 
eadem mox g-fgnitur €.r me : men's natural inclination 
^ to partiality first begets this persuasion of God's spe- 
V cial favour towards some, and extraordinary severity ■ 
- towards others, as they are his creatures : and this 
persuasion being once settled in the brain doth ani- 
mate, augment, and sublimate the inbred partial hu- 
mour which reeideth in the heart. Towards some sort 
I of men, no men living are more kind and loving, to- 
wards others, not the wildest creatures breathing are 
more merciless and cruel, than many favourers of ubso- 
Jute reprobation are. But in the points of reprobation 
and election, as in divers otiiers, the best and safest 
method is to begin with the practice of known pre- 
cepts concerning men, and to end in contemplation of 
the divine decree. Now the sincere practice of the 
apostolic rule of doing good to all, though special good 1016 
to such as are visible members of God's family, or 
Christ's church on eaith, will best organize our hearts 
for the right conceiving, and qualify our brains for the 
commodious expressing of our heavenly Father's good- 

Iness. For seeing his mercy and lovingkindness are 
absolutely infinite in themselves, why should we deny 
them to be truly and sincerely extended unto all men? 
though in the issue intensively infinite to his chosen 
only ; on whom, notwithstanding, his sweetest boun- 
ties are never multiplied without some proportioned 
^increase of bounty towards others. So often as the 
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ocean of his lovingkindness towards thera doth over- 
flow, tnaiiy dropiS are distilled, rnauy showers diffusedj 
yea whole streams of bis good blessings derived to such 
as take no permanent relish or durable tineture of his 
gooduess ; not that it is his will bis blessings at any 
time should be fruitless, but that men would not bring 
forth fruit where fruit justly was expected. 

CHAP. XLV. 

Of tratisfurmivf^- the fFord uf God intot/ie SimilUude of our 

private or cmrtipl Senses. 

1. Such are the mutual erabracements or intertes- 
ture of truth and goodness, that rightly neither can 
we judge aught for good which is not true, nor deny 
any known truth to be in its own nature good. Good- 
ness itself, were it to be defined by me, should be no 
more than a solidity of truth : and to fasten our incli- 
nations npou any object as good, witliout an appre- 
heiiBion or prcsuinption of it as true, is leas possible, 
than to pierce into the substance of massy bodies, with- 
out passage through their surfaces. And because our 
appetite or affection cannot fasten upon any conceited, 
good without a settled persuasion that our preconceit 
of it for such is true, it hence comes to pass, that whea 
our eager appetites have so far gotten the start of de- 
liberation that we cannot curb or recall them, they 
draw otir minds to be of theii* opinion, or bring the 
soul by this colluctance into a kind of waking dreaiu^ 
that all such particulars are true and warrantable 
which either the undsrstanding for the present cannot 
be persuaded peremptorily to condemn for evil, or 
that part or faculty wherein aftections are seated not 
be dissuaded from approving as good. Even such as 
deny there is a God, or unchangeable rule of truth 
or goodness, by whose pattern our persuasions and 
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affections should be framed, strive to apprehend this 
their wicked imagination as true ; because not so appxe- 
hended it could give no shadow of present ease or cou- 
teiitment to their galled consciences, always as apt to be 
grieved with every representation of infinite goodness 
accompanied with infinite justice, or of infinite truth 
though wedded with infinite mercy, utterly devoid of 
partiality, as sore eyes are to be offended with every 
glimpse of splendent light, albeit seconded with cherish- 
ing heat or warmth comfortable to the whole body. Nor 
can the mind dissuade the affection or sensual part from 
any misaffected good, but by suggesting theae or the like 1017 
contrary conceits — That it is a true evil, and only a 
seeming good — That this desire to have it countenanced 
with the authority of truth is unlawful. Now whiles 
these opposite inclinations stand in equal balancej there 
can be no settled resolution or actual choice. Nor is it 
possible the affection should, after such dehatements, 
sway the soul to any unlawful practice, unless the 
-understanding (or if any other middle faculty there be 
which holds the scales, or hath as it were the swaying 
voice betwixt them) relent or decline from the poit3t 
whereat it stood, and either assent unto the suggestions 
of sense for the time being, as true and good, or at 
least not expressly condemn them for false, nor cour- 
ageously withstand thenj, 

2. Truths, or mandates divine, considered in general, 
or without incumbrances annexed to their practice, 
many there be which affect more vehemently than 
their more honestly minded brethren. But this fervent 
embracement arising not from a clear intellectual ap- 
prehension of their abstract truth, or live touch of 
their goodness, but rather from a general affectionate 
temper I'olendi i^alde quicquid volant, " of willing 
eagerly whatsoever they will at all," beconieth the 
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shop of transforming or mispieturing God's will re- 
vealed ill his word, whiles Ihey descend to actual 
choice of particulars proffered in their course of life. 
Men of this temper (saith St. Augustine), Ita verifatem 
ainantt ut velini vera esse quofcujtqne ammit : '*Such 
lovers they are of truth, that they wish all might be 
true which they love." And vehement desires often re- 
iterated, multiply themselves into persuasions. Some- 
times it may be they eagerly aflfect unopposed truth 
for ita own sake, but withal more eag;erly affect 
those sensual pleasures which most oppose it. Oft- 
times, again, something in ita nature truly good is 
mixed with or included iu those particulars which 
they strongly affect ; and whiles this combination lasts 
goodness itself is embraced with them €.v accidente. 
But being embraced only upon these terms, wheu the 
same particulars (after the combination is dissolved) 
come accompaaied with other distasteful adherents, it 
is loathed by them according to the degrees of former 
liking. Socrates (saith a witty writer ''), when he de- 
fined love to be a desire of that which was beautiful or 
comely, should have given this caveat withal — That 
nothing almost is in its nature so unbeautiful or un- 
comely, but will seem fair aod lovely, so it might 
have a lover's eye for its looking-glass. But Socrates' 
meaning was perhaps better than this witty writer's 
apprehension, and was (if I mistake not his dialect) 
this — That not every desire'-of any seeming good or 
comely appearances, but only that desire which ie set 
on goodness, heauty, or comeliness itself, is to be graced 
with the title of love. Howbeit, love or desire thus 

d Cum Socrates apuJ Plato- non pulchrum esse, qaod Tie- H 

nem ceuset amorem esse pul- ocritus expressit, «purt i-uji^ wiXa ^ 

diri (lesiderium, adjicere debu- «iAn ni'^cvTM. 
erat, nisi fallor; Amanti uEhil 
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set, cannot secure affectionate tempers from being 
tossed or shaken with sense-pleasing opportunities or 
temptations. 

3. That our Saviour's advice is to be followed be- 
fore any contrary counsel is a point so clearj as no 
Christian can deny the obedience of speculative assent 
unto it ; yet raany men, almost every man, in matters 
of practice, prejudicial to their private interests, will 
traverse the meaning, whether of his clearest maxims 
or most peremptory mandates. His reply to Martha, 
complaining of her sister for not helping her to enter- 
tain him, {Martha, Martha, thou art careful and 
troubled about many things : but one thing is veed/ul: 
and Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall 
not be taken awayjrom her, Luke x, 41, 42,) includes 
a maxim of sacred use, and will warrant this apbor- 
iarn — " That a life privileged with vacancy from secu- 
lar employments for better nieiiitation on heavenly 1018 
matters, is the most compendious course to that endless 
life which every Christian proposeth as the sole end of 
this wearisome pilgrimage." Were our hearts constant 
in themselves, and steadfastly settled upon the former 
general truth, it were impossible our inclination or 
assent to it should not be swayed as strongly to the 
practices subordinate. Doth then our inclination or 
assent remove from the former general, whiles it bears 
off from these or like particular practices? Yes ; and 
would draw our souls to contradictious atheism, did 
tbey not, by a nimble ti-ick of sophistical inversion, 
retire backwards by a contrary way unto the points 
from which they shrink. Their recovered assent or 
adherence to former generalities may in some sense 
be rather accounted the same, than altogether diverse. 
So might the mariner's needle be more truly said to 
be fixed upon the same points, rather than diverted 
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from them, albeit that end wliich was set upon the 
south pole were instantly turned unto the north, The 
natural situation of the former general assent was thus — 
"The true sense and meaning of our Saviour's advice 
is always best, and to be followed before any contrary 
counsel." But when free choice of opposite particulars 
is presented, it turns thusi — " That which is the best 
course, and most to be followed, is certainly such as 
our Saviour's words, truly understood, do advise unto." 
The assent in effect is the same, only inverted. But 
from this inversion we usually draw justifications or 
apologies for our most sinister choices. The ambitious 
mind, from the inverted general assent, thus assumes — 
" Practical employments for preferment (my oppor- 
tunities and qualifications considered) are the best 
course I can take, either for mine own or others' good : 
wherefore our Saviour's advice to Martha, rightly 
limited or interpreted, is no way adversant to my in- 
tended choice." And if he can light of other sacred 
passages which mention the advancement of God's 
saints to civil dignities — as Daniel's wearing a purple 
robe, and furtherance of the church's cause by his 
high place in the court — these he takes as sealed war- 
rants to authorize his ambitious desires or self-exalting 
projects. 

4, How many unbeneficed men, in our times, have 
with great zeal, and presumed fervency of that Spirit 
by which holy scriptures were written, preached dam- 
nation against pluralities of benefices ; afterwards al- 
lured by the sweet of one to swallow more, and not 
BO content, to condemn theit' former opinion as con- 
ceived from schismatical expositions of scriptures, wor- 
thy of excommunication !! What was tlie reason ? In 
want or discontent, they were pei-suaded, that if no 
clergyman should have more livings than, cue, they 
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might hope to have one at least amongst their neigh- 
bours. And the necessity of this doctrine being to 
them, as they were now aHected, the better, was ap- 
Iprebended by equal strength of the same affection, as 
the more true and warrantable by God's word. But 
their appetite, first sharpened by want, being once fed 
with the fat of one, did intlatne their desires with un- 
doubted tope of more good, likely to redound from 
two or more. And because their first opinions or 
resolutions included less lio[>eful means or matter of 
contentment to their present desires, it was to be con- 
demned as untrue, or le»s probable than this which 
they now embrace ; especially in that tbe former had 
been conceived by them when they were scarce men, 
or men of mean pSace or little experience io the world, 
worse by three hundred pound a year than now they are. 
5. To maintain their opinions with cracking flashes 
of burning zeal, or to overlash in commendations of 
men's persons, is a temper in young mtn especially 1019 
very suspicious, and more truly argues abundance of 
ambitious humour or uupurified affection, than any 
degree of sincei"e love to truth or goodness. For this 
reason, when either their pui'poses or affections change, 
they are so ready to sing canticitm novnm, ditties so 
strangely contrary to their late passionate songs, that 
no device can better emblazon the inconstancy of their 
boisterously blind persuasions, than Polyphemus, as 
the poet pictures him in his wooing fit: 



Cunididior nicei^foiio Galatea, ligustri, 
Floridior pTalU', iongo procerhr atno, 
SptendidioT vitro, tenero lasciu'wr luexia, 
Lav'ior assidao iletrUis aqiiore conchiij 
Sotlbvs kihernis, testiva gratitiT umbra, 
T^obilior poinis, platano conspectior alia, 
LuciilioT gtaciCi maiura duhior ui's, 
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MaUior r< (^^li plumii, ^t lade coacto. 
El, si noiifugias, riguo fonitosior horto. 

This waa his note, whiles his love did kindle in 
hope: rniach changed with alteration of his possi- 
bilities; 

Senior indomitis eadem Galatea juvencls, 
Dmior annow querci',f'iH<i<:ior wnJu, 
Lentitir et salicis tiirgis, at vliU/us aibu. 
His immobUlor scupulis, riolentior eitiiie. 
Laudalo pavfine .tuperbior, acrior i^ni, 
^sperior tribulis, feta Iruculentior ursa, 
SardioT mquonbas, caleaio immitwT hijilro : 
Et, quad prcscipite veUem libi demerg passeai 
Non tanlum cervo, darU latratiius ado, 
Ferum etiam ventii voiucriijiie fugatiot aura. 

6. Is it not a miserable eonditjoa wbereunto the 
uncoustcincy of human passions seeks to bring the 
inflexible rule of truth, usually wrested to hold as 
exact consort with our palinodies or recantations 
as with our first approved lessons ; although the 
one be more dissonant to the other than the latter part 
of Polypbemun bis song was to the former. For 
without some apprehension of consort with God's word, 
no dogmatical assertion can be conceived or maintained 
as true by any Christian, though a Christian only in 
his conceit. So true it is, which was before generally 
observed and often intimated, that even the worst of 
ht^athenish humours, for the moist part, alt^r only their 
course, not tlieir nature, in those parts of the world 
which of heathens have turned Christians i as the 
sea-water is no less salt in the reciprocation or stanch, 
than while it boils, or overflows the banks. And, if it 
be not tedious to resume the burden of this discourse, 
as the common notion of God's goodness occasioned 
the heathen to conceit every procurer of any good 
tjiuch affected for a god ; so this affectionate love of 
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(divine truths in general fastens our unpurified per- 
fauasions unto whatsoever we vehemently love or much 
^Affect, as to a truth divine, or practice either war- 
ranted or commended to us by the word of God. 
fLove or hatred towards any object, divine or human, 
[■if it be unpurified, alfectionate, or excessive, is always 
^prone either to slander divine justice, where men are 
[faulty, or to miscensure men's actions in cases over- 
ruled by divine justice. "Priamus' doting aflfection 
• towards his unlawful daughter-in-law, raisswayed his 
mind to accuse the gods as authors or direct causes, 
rather than to suspect her as any occasion of the evils 
which he feared or suffered. And that unpurified 

» affection which many bear unto truths or goodnesses 
-divine, confusedly apprehended, will not suffer tfaeni tolOSO 
«ee or acknowledge God's special providence in their 
punishments. Ready they are, at all as&ays, to in- 
veigh against, or meditate revenge upon their brethren, 
for chastisements appointed to them by the finger of 
God, though executed by the hand of man. God is too 
good to be the author of evil unto them, though of 
evil only temporal. That is, in the true resolution of 
their secret thoughts, they are so well persuaded of 
themselves that nothing to their apprehension is born 
or bent to do them harm, besides the envy or malice 

K-of other men. Every portion of scripture which re- 
proves or forbids malice, doth, by their interpretation 
in this taking, condemn all such of malice or envy as 
any way vex or displease them. 

B 7- What poisonous humour can we condemn in any 
heathen, whose very dregs are not incorporated in the 
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grand tyrannous monster of our times, faction, I 
mean, with its members. To ears animated with the 
spirit of this blind beast, the least jar in opinion, 
though concerning matters of greater difficulty than 
consequence, and better able to abide long search than 
speedydetermination, sounds as a deadly heresy, already 
condemned by God's own mouth. Not to consort with 
these men in their occasionless vociferations against 
others' presumed errors, is, in their verdict, to be back- 
ward in religion, to renounce the unity of faiths to 
give our hearts to the enemy: as he that in singing 
observes due time or a constant tone amongst such as 
regard neither, but following the ear rise and fall 
with most or sweetest voicep, shall by immusical hear- 
ers be censured as the author of discord. No sect or 
profession (ilinost throughout any age but hath been 
haunted with one or other violent humour, with whose 
tincture if a man can cunningly temper or colour hia 
discourses, he may vent whatsoever he pieaseth, albeit 
compounded of the very lees and refuse of that heresy 
■which he seemeth most to oppugn. Blasphemy breath- 
ed from aome men's mouths, so it he spiced or inter- 
spersed witli holy phrase, is sucked in as greedily by 
their followers as if it were the spirit of life : the very 
poison of asps distilling from others' lips, ao it be tem- 
pered with the infusion or expression of prophetical 
fervency in reproving sin, doth relish to their factious 
consorts as the quintessence of zeal. Finally, whilst 
one factious mind inveighs against hia opposites, bitter- 
ness itself becometh sweet to his associates ; hut if an 
indifferent man shall sift the doctrine, refute the error, 
or reprove the passions of the one or other, his dis- 
courses, though seasoned with the spirit of nieeknees, 
of sincerity, and Judgment, breed a grievous disgu 
in both. 
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8. The true original or root of this accursed par- I 

tiality, in putting good for evil and evil for good, I 

honey for gall and gall for honey, will better appear I 

[ironi a more particular inquiry or philosophical search I 

of the means by which it comes to pass, that the | 
selfsame sense or exposition of scriptures, which ere 

whiles did most offend, should forthwith best please J 

the very same parties. And, lest I should give offence | 

to any Christian reader, the instance shall be chiefly in i 

those with whom all Christians are justly offended. ' 

CHAP. xLvi. loai 

Shni-ing by lusiances of sacred Writ, Ihdt the same Sense tif 
God's ff'urtl ie/iiv/i so/ue£itties mo^t displeased, tnay shortly 
after most effect or filcrise the selfsame Parties : wilh the I 

JIanner how this Alteration is airoztffht. I 

1. Actual fruition of excessive pleasure either I 
hinders the working or dulls the apprebeusion of in-- | 
berent grief: so doth satisfaction of vehement desires J 
(because most pleasant) drown all taste of petty an- I 
noyances, and dead the impression of such ungrateful I 
qualities as accompany the quality eagerly affected. I 
Extremity of thirst will make a man to be in charity I 
almost with any kind of moisture, and cover a multi- | 
tude of faults in drink, of which no one but would be | 
very offensive to a taste not misaffected. For thirst is 
but an appetite of cooling moisture ; and this appetite 
Iwing intended by a violent heat or dryness, the organ 
wherein it residetb takes no notice of any other 
quality besides tliat whicli best contents it for the 
present. All others that accompany it are welcome 
or pass unquestioned for its sake, so the sense of 
cooling moisture be not abated by their presence. I 
From a cause in true philosophy muchwhat the | 
same, it is, that if one string be stiffly bent and an- 
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other slack, only one doth sound, though both be 
touched. For the same reason, violent passions, in- 
tensive desires, or strong affectioiis, either strain out 
or suek in. only so much of the eense of scriptures as 
aymbolizeth with themselves. Such circumstances as 
in sober examination would make most against us, 
leave no impression in our minds much bent upon any 
private purpose. What could have been more otfensive 
to the Pharisees (not moved with bitter opposition to 
the Sadducees) than St. Paul's doctrine of Christ's 
appearance to him after his resurrection? The very 
mention of his appearance to him once in the way to 
Damascus, afterwards in the temple, persuading hira 
the second time to preach hia resurrection to the Gen- 
tiles, had made them ere while cry out, Away with 
such a fellow from the earth, for it is not Jit that ke 
shoiikl live^ f But, as the philosopher saith, touc ly- 
&ISTCV; awdyti o Ksivo; <pfij36i, " common dread will unite 
most disagreeing hearts." For this reason professors of 
contrary opinions (so both steadfastly hold the general) 
will join forces against the third, that contradicts or 
undermines the common foundation. All inclination 
to exercise enmity is rooted in a hope or possibility of 
preserving proper entity safe and entire. What could 
it then boot the Pharisees to brangle with St. Paul 
about Christ's resurrection or appearance, whilst the 
Sadducees, by denying all apparition of spirit or angel, 
or hope of resurrection from the dead, did not so much 
oppugn him as the very foundation of their religion ? 
Unto this passionate and vehement distaste of the 
Sadducees' doctrioe, Paul's conformity with the Pha- 
risees in birth, education* and generahty of belief, doth 
relish so well, that his particular differences or dissen- 

' Acta sxii. "la. 
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|eions from them no waydisaffect them, lie avouched 
jxpressly, that Christ whom they had crucified did 
'appear unto him ; but they apprehended it to be after 
such a manner as God's angels did in times past to 
their fathers. Now this kind of appearance witnessed 
the truth of the Pharisees' opinions, that there be 
spirits or angela ; and Paul's seasonable proffering ofl022 
this testiniony doth so please their humour, that the 

KScribes, which were ou the Pharisees' part, acquitted 
him by prodamation — We Jiml no evil in tkh man : 

_ iut if a spirit or angel hath spoken unto him, let nx 

^not Jigkt against God-, Acts xxiii. 9- That thus far 
they favoured him was not out of true love cither to 
bis person or any part of the tmth he taught, hut 
from Jove of themselves and their opinions, from jea- 
lous impatiency of contradiction in public place by au 
inferior sects. So likewise we read in the Gospel, when 
our Savioxir from God's word to Moses had most 
divinely proved the resurrection, {/ am the God of 
Abraham, &c.) and fully satisfied a curious question, 
so captiously proposed by the Sadducees, as would have 

ftpuzzled the greatest rahbi amongst the Pharisees, 
certain of thein answered, Master, thou hast welt 
said, Luke xx. 39- Tlicy like well he should be a 
witness of the resurrection, that being one special 

> point which their credit lay upon to make good unto 
the multitude against the Sadducees : but as ready they 
are to adjudge him to death for avouching himself to 
be the great Judge of such as were raised from the 
■dead, howbeit his raising of himself from the dead 
did prove his words to be most true ; and so would 
the manner of his appearance unto St. Paul {which 
DOW they grant) have clearly evinced both his resur- 
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reetion and coming in glory unto judgment, (whereof 
it was a transient but real representation,) so their, 
assent unto St. Paul in that assembly had been sincere i 
and free, not forced by factious opposition to the , 
Sadducees. The inconsequent issues of this general i 
truth acknowledged by them testify that their ap-j 
probation of our Saviour for being a witness of the ] 
resun'eetion^ and their condemnation of Liin foiJ 
avouching^ himself judge of such as were raised from 
death, did issue from one and the same corrupt foun- 
tain — from love of authority over the people, and| 
applau&e of men — from a stubborn and envious desire] 
to excel their opposites, and not to be excelled by any, 
With their affections thus set, our Saviour's doctrine] 
indefinitely considered sometimes had conjunction, 
and then they mightily applaud him; but oftener op^l 
position, and tben^ Polyphemus like, they more mafl 
ligned him, 

2. Admit we could justly acquit ourselves from othei 
points of Pharisaism, that spirit of contention and' 
wayward emulation which thia day reigns throughout 
Christendom, and rageth ofttimes no less in defence^ 
of good causes than in maintaining or abetting bad*" 
will as easily fetch over such as retain the general or 
public form of sound doctrine, to concur with heretics 
or godless men in transforming particular places of 
scripture which make for private desires, as factious 
opposition to the Sadducees did the Pharisees to consent 
unto our Saviour and to St, Paul in the points late 
mentioned; albeit they did detest the principal ai?;^ 
tides, the very pattern of that belief which they 
propagated to the world. That admonition to the 
Philippians, as it concerns these times as much as for- 
mer, so doth it the maintainers of true religion most 
of aiiy : the admonition was, Let nothing he done 
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(hrough contention or xmnglwy ; bid that in meek- 
ness remind every man esteem other better than him- 
self. Phil. ii. 3. 

V CHAP. XLVII. 1023 

^pO/* dreamuig Fancies coHceruing tlic Sense ttf Scripture in 
^L the Ho/nauisty in the Jew, in the Separatist or Entliusiast. 

^ 1. It were easy to instance in many controversy 
writers, which, in hot pursuit of their adversaries, 
have swallowed down passages of scripture or other 
authorities, whose true sense, if so sifted as every cir- 
cumstance might make full impression upon their com- 

vpoaed and settled apprehensions, would be more a:gains.t 
them than for them; as their authors (no question) 
agreed no better with the allegator's doctrine than 
Paul did with the Pharisees. The impertinent col- 
lections of monks and friars to prove purgatory from 
such places of scripture as have no other semblance 
with it save only that they mention metaphorical fire, 
would make an unpartial reader call to mind (if so he 

f had read it) the fable of the apes, which, espying a 
glowworm in a winter's night, gathered sticks, and 
blowed themselves breathless to make them bum. 
Did not this imaginary flame produce such a real 
warmth to the malignant crew as is able to hatch an 

■ extraordinary desire of having the fire, by what means 
soever, still maintained, impudency itself would blush 
and stupidity tremble at their senseless petulancy in 
this argument. As the learned papist hath no paral- 
lel (the Jew excepted) in this kind, so in the main 
points of their religion — as in the doctrines concerning 
the authority of the church and the sacrifice of the 
mass — they do not go so much beyond others as besides 
themselves. The weight or consequence of the mat- 
itens contained in the mentioned controversies breeds an 
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extreme desire to have their profitable tenenta coun- 
tenanced by sacred authority; and extremity of desire, 
an unsatiable thirst or greedinefls. of sucking and 
Wringing those texts of scripture, which, in colour of fl 
words or literal show, do seem at first sight to make 
somewhat for them, but in truth and substance mani- 
fest the poison of their doctrine, aiid argue their eager 
appetite in maintaining it to he a spice or symptom of 
spiritual madness. To prove the sacrifice of the mass, 
some, not content to urge that of the prophet, And 
they shall offer a pure oblation to me in all places, 
or Melchisedeck's offering consecrated bread and wine, 
(which being once granted would everlastingly overi 
throw it,) would persuade us the Latin misna was 
coined in the Hebrew mint from ODD, masas, which 
in the first signification imports as much as to blow ; 
whence the verbal HDCD, missak, in a secondary sense. J 
siguifieth tribute or poll-money. The iinphcation is, 
the very name of the mass imports that this oblation 
or sacrifice is God's tribute, to he paid unto him as 
duly as Peter-pence is to the pope. Their own ac^fl 
knowledgment of this doting fancy in some of their 
writers leaves a suspicion, whether it were a true re- 
lation rather than a mere jest put upou that ignorant 
priest, who, being put to find the word mass in thefl 
scriptures, after a long and wearisome search, when 
he was ready to give over or fall asleep, lighting upon 
those words in the first of John, Invenimus Messiam,. 
cried out, "We have found the mass! we ha 
found the mass !" to the coofusion of the heretics. 

2. 1 know not whether the prophets' interpretations 
of dreams and visions were of greater force to persuade 
the heathen that the spirit of the immortal gods did 
I0S4^dwell in them, than such dreaming interpretations ai 
later Jews do make of prophecies or other divini 
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oracles are or might be of for confirming Christians' 
belief that the Lord hath sent a spirit of slumber upon 
them, so like they are in their comments or medi- 
tations upon scriptures concerning Christ unto such as 
dream. The same fantasms which by floatiug in our 
braiDS breed drearas by night, present themselvre to 
our waking thoxights by day, but want opjwrtunity 
|to deceive so long as our eyes aud ears are open to 
iive foreign informatioD. But whiles the external 
senses, which serve as witnesses, and that principal 
internal sense which sits as chief magistrate in the 
inferior part of the soul, are surprised by sleep, the 

I Vainest fancies the brain can represent pass for current 
without examination or check. The fantasy or 
common sense is as credulous of their suggestions or 
obtrusions, as illiterate, ignorant, or unexperienced 
people are of counterfeit commissions or pretended 
warrants. As at this instant, though I think of my 
good friends in London, yet the sight of Oxford, and 
other undoubted pledges of my presence in tills place 
^wherein I am, will not suffer my soul to be miscarried 
with false imaginations of being elsewhere; whereas 
whiles the gates of these outward senses are shut, 
and the passages from the principal sense internal or 
examinative faculty stopped, the model of that famous 
Hcity rolling in my fantasy would forthwith breed an 
imag-inatiou that I were in it in their presence whose 
image or representation only is present with me. Upon 
appearances altogether as light and frivolous are the 
Jews transported from Christ, now fully manifested and 
presented to them, to embrace such shadows or pre- 
figuratious of him as had fallen out in the days of their 
patriarchs or ancient kings. No man that reads their 
rritings but will perceive many fantasms or models of 
Bvangelical truth swimming in their heads ; but the veil 
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1 ^'^g I^'tl before their hearts diseaables their judg- 
1 nieiits for distinguishing figures from substances, or 
apparitions from realities. 

S. The relics of orthodosal truths which unto this 
I day work in thia heartless people's brains would be 
sufficient to form Christ crucified in the hearts of 
I heathens, not given up to a reprobate sense. For 
I example, that practical prenotion, " Gebher hath 

Binned, and gebher must be punished," whereon 
' they ground their ceremonies in the feast of atone- 

ment, being construed according to its literal and 
' natural sense, is in effect the same with that divine 
I oracle, As by man came death, so by man came tha^ 
resurrection of the dead, or with that fundamental 
article of our belief, that man was to satisfy for the 
sins of men. But the passages of these later Jew^'i 
internal senses being locked up in a deeper slumber ii 
the day of their solemn feasts than our external senses 
are in the dead of the night, the clear representation 
of the former Christian truth makes no impression in 
their hearty but ranisheth into a heathenish dream^ 
Like so many men that use to walk and rave in their 
sleep, they unwittingly act our Saviour's suflerings 
after the manner of an interlude, putting gehher\_ 
which in their rabbinical language signitieth a cocktA 
for mere affinity of name (for gebher in Hebrew signi- 
fieth a man), unto all the tortures they can devise; 
adding withal, that every gebher, every man amongst 
them, deserves to be so dealt withal as they deal with 
this poor creature ; nor is any creature of this kind so^ 
fit for this purpose in their fantasy as a white one. 
10S5 Their several fantasins or prenotion s concerning this 
mystery rightly put together» and examined by vigilant 

•i Vide Bustorf. Synagoga Judaic, cap. ao. [p. 401.] 
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thoughts, signify thus much — that the matter of the 

sacrifice by which the atonement for man's ain was to 

be wrought, was to hcsLgehker, a man without blemish 

>r spot of sin. 

4. If any prophecy include the least historical refer- 

'^nce or allusion to Abraliani, to Moses, David, or 

» Solomon, (as the first draught almost of every propliecy 
is some former history,) this is a motive sufficient to 
these blind guides to interpret the place as wholly 
meant of these types alone ; Cltrist, who is the body 
_ therein presented, (God blessed for ever, which uphold- 
I etb ail things by the power of his word, the very 
centre, though they perceive it not, whereon their 
souls do rest,) hath no more place in their thoughts, than 
the bed wherein we lie hath in our night imaginations 
of walking or talking with our friends either deceased 

I or far absents Every metaphor or resemblance bor- 
rowed from things visible, as moulds for fashioning 
our conceits of matters spiritual or invisible to be ac- 
complished in the life to come, makes these miserable 
wretches quite forget the estate as well wlierein they 
&are as whence they are fallen, and casts them into 
pleasant dreams of glorious monarchies or kingdoms 
here on earth ; still bragging as if they expected every 
next morning should be their coronation day ; as if 
they would make the world believe the sun did daily 

Prise to grace or attend their reespousals to their glo- 
rious God. 

These are the offspring of those sometime virgins, 

■ but foolish ones, who having outslept the time of the 

bridegroom's coming, have not till this day been able 

to repair their lamps ; but since his departm-e have 

sat in perpetual darkness, bringing forth children 

I even in such deep midnight sleep, that the slumber 
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cannot to this day be shaken out of their eyes, nor their 
brains delivered of this hereditary drowsiness. 

5. Many partakers they have in this frenzy from 
originals muchwhat the same or very like. For from 
a reason not much unlike unto the cause of dreams it 
\Sy that external noises ofttimes consort so well with 
internal musings, as if the one were but the tune and 
the other the ditty, or one the base and the other the 
treble. Perhaps the sound either starts some notion 
afresh, or causetb us in this temper to resume our 
former thoughts, whence we imagine it tells us, as it 
were, by word of mouth, what it only suggests by 
natural motion. And sometimes, as if we meant to 
save ourselves a labour, or spare our breath, which 
would be speut in speaking, we tacitly articulate the 
sound of bellij, or other tunable bodies, as if they did 
audibly speak what we inwardly muse. Musing and 
dreaming are of near alliance ; the fancy in both is apt 
to weave in every eirtuinstance or oeeurrent that hath 
the least semblance or connexion with the principal 
matter represented or thought upon. In dreams the 
principal or judicative sense is so bound with sleep, 
that it cannot examine intimations given by the fan- 
tasy. In musing, the fantasy is so contracted within 
itself, that it can neither receive instructions from the 
understanding, nor give it perfect information from 
representations made by external senses. But from 
what original soever these erroneous imaginations 
or fallacies proceed, they insinuate themselves after 
the same manner into such as dream, and such as 
rather muse than meditate upon scripture. Nor is 
there any other means to prevent their insinuations^ 
1026besides vigilant and attentive alacrity to sift and ex- 
amine every circumstance, by setting our imaginations 
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awork to countersway our extemporary conceits or 
apprehensions with all contrary inducements possible. 
He Chat thinks on nothing but on confirming his own 
Bcondusions or apprehensions, will quickly persuade 
himself the word of God (specially if he hear it alfeged 

I or see it quoted by others) speaks just so as he thinks, 
and profiers itself as- a witness to give testimony viva 
Voce to the truth of his present cogitations. To the 
superstitious palmister or chiromancer, that saying of 
Moses, Exod. sill. ^, And it shall he a sign unto thee 
vpofi thine hand, i:c., and that in Job, chap, xsxvii. 
HTer. 7i Qki in maiiu omnium hominum signat, ut 
noriaf omttes opera sua, sound as fundamental the- 
orems of the art which he professeth, that ia, of making 
Buch prognostications of all the changes and chances 
f incident to this mortal life by insijection of the lines or 
wrinkles in the palms of men's hands, as the astrologer 
doth change of weather, or of men's fates or fortunes, 
by observing the positions or aspects of stars. Gene- 
rally, brains apt to busy themselves with curious 
(thoughts or scrupulosities frame such compositions of 
sacred lines, as men in frenzy, or other lite grievous 
distemper, do out of scrabbled walls or painted cloths. 
The one makes foolish or monstrous pictures of true 

(colours, the other draws senseless and ridiculous in- 
ferences out of divine and supernatural antecedents. 
Unless I had compared the marginal quotations of 
some anabaptistical and schisniatieal discourses with 
the text, and both with the conclusions intended by 
their authors, I should hardly have conceived it as 
possible for a man to speak nothing but gospel, and 
yet to speak scarce a true or wise word. 

6. This Idnd of dreaming temper in many hindera 
the breaking out of the former general seeds of error, 
Uuto whose workings inwardly it usually affords ad- 
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L vantage and opportunity. Desire of proper excellency 
' is a disease hardly cured in any, and ofttimes worka 
most iudefatigably where it works most secretly. In 
I many it seems altogether mortified, when it is only 
I stiffened by being cut shorter, or gathers strength by 
I contraction to a smaller room. To excel others in 
I many points men of this disposition will not strive ; 
I to be excelled in most, they can suffer with patience. 
I God's gifts of wit, of learning, and judgment, they will 
I admire and magnify as much as any, in others, whose 
I industry and oppottunitiea of increasing their talent 
I in gacred negotiations they cannot but acknowledge 
I greater than their own ; yet will they not in conclusion 
I be persuaded that any man not of their own sect or 
" disposition knows so much of God's eternal will and 
purpose as they do. Others' general skill in scrip- 
tures, if it be great, is for this reason alone suspected 
to be unsanctified. The stronger the reasons brought 
against them be, the forwarder are they to appeal from 
reason unto scripture ; as if grace did abolish as well 
the life or remnant of nature's integrity as her cor- 
ruptions ; as if God's law or written word did rather 
obliterate than refine and quicken the imperfect 
characters or lifeless lineaments of nature's law written 
in our hearts. Thus to abandon the help of arts and' f 
natural reason in this search they have good reason, 
if we respect the end whereat their desires covertly 
aim. For arts and reason being once Included from 
examination or trial of sacred mysteries, their irrational 
and surd conceits of scripture's sense in particulai-s 
which they stand upon may be as well esteemed as 
the most forcible deductions that can be drawn from 
the fundamental maxims of religion, or conclusions 
1027 exactly and demonstratively paralleled to the rule of 
faith. If allegations of sacred authority might once 
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by multitude of men's voices tlius affected be taken by 
number rather than by weight, to refute the anabap- 
tist, the separatist, or inaintainera of other modern 
errors, would be a matter so much the harder, aa the 
refuter is more judicious : for the better his judgment 
is, the more accurately will he search or sift such cir- 
cumstances as at first sight Wed these men's persua- 
sions to their own dreams or fancies. To avoid their 
fallacies, the reader is to remember that their modesty 
in some cases no way acquits them from imputation of 
extreme pride and insolency iu many points of Chris- 
tianity. Few there be so transcend ently conceited of 
theniselveSj but will yield to known professors of those 
faculties wherein they are not conversant. So on the 
other side, not many there are that will not stand upon 
their skill in those particulars whereto they have been 

H wholly addicted, or long employed in. It ia no marvel 
then, if such aa for expounding greatest mysteries 
have* wholly betaken themselves to the spirit, or to 
men's labours whom they presume to be throughly 

B sanctified, do as lightly esteem the opinion of greatest 
scholars, ancient or modern, in divine mysteries, as 
they highly magnify their wit and judgment in arti- 
ficial learning or sacred generalities : for matters of 
sanctification, of election, and salvation, are aa the only 
trade or faculty which these men profess, and of which 
they deem their own corporation only free ; others not 
fit to be consulted, or at least their voices not to be 
taken, until they have served the like complete appretl- 

Bticeship to their supposed spirit, or been as long pro- 
fessors of the pure word alone, renouncing all commerce 
with natural reason. They are more offended with 
their followers for having recourse to it, than ordinary 
tradesmen are with their servants or apprentices for 
haunting alehouses, taverns, or worse places. 
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7. Their first intention, I am Verily persuaded, is 
to raaguify God's grace, more than others (to their 
thinking) do. Now it is a maxim as plausible as 
true, that God's graces can, never be magnified too 
much by any. But it ia a fault common almost 
to all, to do many things much amiss, before we 
have done them half enough. The wisest oft mis- 
carry in their projects; these men err in their very 
first attempts, their very intentions are mislerelkd, iu 
that they think there is no direct way to grace but by 
declining helps of art or gtfts of nature. The first and 
immediate issue of thiti persuasion (thus seeking to 
nurse a perpetual irreconcilable faction betwixt scrip- 
ture and reason, to magnify grace by nullifying nature 
and art) is, that every action which is not warranted 
by some express rule of scripture, apprehended by 
grate, is noH ex fide, ** not of faith," (whose only com- 
plete rule is scripture,) and being not of faith it must 
be a sin ; so that these two propositions — I. All actions 
warranted by the express word of God must needs be 
lawful ; 2. All lawful actions must needs be warranted 
by the express word of God — differ no more in their 
logic, than this Terse read forward doth from itself 
read backward for grammatical sense, 

Odo lenet mulam madidam mappam tenet Anna. 

And after once (out of a scrupulous fear to sin in any 
action by following reason without express warrant of 
scripture for the particular) they have for a while ac- 
customed themselves to level every action or saying, 
and to square each thought by some express suitable 
rule of scripture, the scripture and their thoughts or 
apprehensions become so entwined, that in fine they are 
persuaded whatsoever they have done, thought, or 
spoken, in matters concerning God or Christians' duties, 
1028is warranted by some express rule or other of sacred 
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writ ; whose testimoniea for the most part they use no 
otherwise than men in high place and authority often 

I use the placets or suffrages of their inferiors, to coun- 
tenance their peremptory designs by way of tereraony 
or forioahty ; which if they do not voluntarily, they 
shall do at leogth against their wills. Concerning the 
true meaning of that raasira, Whatsoever is not of 
Juith is mn, we have elsewhere^ delivered our opinion. 
The scripture we grant to be the complete and perfect 
rule of faith, to be the only rule likewise of planting 
the root or habit, whence all good actions or resolu- 

I tions must grow. It is not tbe only rule for rectifying 
every particular branch in the growth. These must 

I be rectified by necessary or probable deductions, which 

} reason or rules of art, sanctified by the habit of faith, 
frame out of scriptures or sacred maxims. 
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CHAP. XLVIII. 

Of the mnre paHicular and immediate Cimses of all the fare- 
mentioned Errors or Mispe^r-iuasions. 

1. To give one prime philosophical cause of all or 
most moral mispersuasions or transfigurations of sacred 
oracles, is perhaps only possible to the Cause of causes. 
Two maxims nevertheless there be undoubtedly ex- 
perienced in matters natural, from which, as from two 
principal heads, the main stream of errors doth most 
directly spring, though much increased by confluence 
of such fallacies as have been deciphered. The maxims 
are, one, latus apparens prokibet alienum, common 
in philosophical schools ; the other, MotaJacUius mo- 
ventur, as well known, and of as great use amongst 
the mathematics, or such as write mathematically of 
mechanical instruments. The efficacy of every ageot 
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results from tbe fit disposition of the patient ; whence 
it is, that tlie internal distemper or indisposition of the 
organ will not admit the proper stamp or impression 
of any external, though its proper object. Not that 
any distemper can so prevent the force, or any indis- 
position so dead the agency of the object, as it shall 
not move and agitate the organ, or that it is possible 
for the organ, being moved or agitated by external 
objects, to be altogether barren. For the very motion 
of it is a kind of conception. But the organ being 
prepossessed by abundance of heterogeneal matter 
mingled with it, the impression or conception proves 
like the monstrous brood of males and females of 
diverse kinds. •* And the more vehemently the organ is 
agitated, the more sensible is the representation or 
apprehension of the inherent liumours ; and inasmuch 
as the object is rightly apprehended as the cause of 
this actual motion or representation, it is likewise 
judged (but amiss) to be such itself as the motion or 
representation which it worketh. Thus we sometimes 
misgather those things (the smi for example) to be hot 
themselves, which produce heat in others ; those to be 
cold, which cause sense of cold ; those moist, which 
leave an impression of moisture where none was or 
was unfelt before their operation : yet is the moon 
neither cold nor moist in itself, although the true cause 
of coldness or moistening in subjects aptly disposed to 
either quality. Brains stuffed with cold will easily 
suspect fragrant or unknown odoriferous perfumes of 
the loathsome smell which indeed they cause by pro- 
voking the putrefied phlegm to imprint itself upon the 
organ. As the sun shining through a red glass trans- 
ports the redness upon the eye, and being the imme- 
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diate cause of the actual representation now made, is 
judged to be of the same hue ; so external colours 
presented to eyes subject to euffasion or possessed with 
real effluxions of other visihles, cause a representation 
of those internal humours in the organ, whence, colours 
external being the true cause of our present actual 
sight, we deem them to be like unto the internal 
humours which are seen. Many like irritations of 
the flesh are usually caused by the Spirit, seeking to 
imprint the right sense or character of God's word, 
could the polluted heart or mind, infected with preju- 
dicate opinions, admit the impression. But carnal lusts 
or implanted fantasies, being by this means set ou 
working, conceive a depraved sense, or a sense quite 
contrary to the Spirit's meaning, and yet imagine it to 
be suggested by the word of God, only because it 
concurs to the actual producing of such humours or 
fantasies. 

2. There is no error but hath its nutriment from 
truth, in whose root it is engraffed like a wild plant in 
a natural stock; no vice but hath similitude in part 
with one or other virtue. Now where vice or bad 
habits do abound, no character of any moral virtue or 
precept divine can leave any true stamp or complete 
impression of itself: well may it move or tickle the 
predominant humour, with which it symbolizeth in 
part. The covetous and niggardly disposition will 
solace itself with precepts of frugality, and this 
Solace, taken in a conceited conformity to the rule of 
life, doth stiffen him in his wonted sin. The com- 
mendations of ingenuity or freedom of spirit sympa- 
thize well with brave resolute minds, as they do in 
part with stubbornness or self-will ; and the applause 
which the stubborn or self-willed take in this their 
partial sympathy with the temper of saints or holy 
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men, works a deliglit in them to glory in their shame. 
So tlie praise of valour or courage in good causes is as 
a watchword to foolhardiness, which once started will 
admit no curb or restraint from any sacred precept 
commending wariness or ingenuous fear. The appro- 
bation given by God's word to excessive zeal or indig- 
nation swelling upon just occasions, ofttimes provokes 
malicious dispositions to veut their bitterness in a kind 
of affected imitation of saints. Now not only all imi- 
tation of counterfeit goodness, but all counterfeit imita- 
tion of true goodness, will in the end bring forth true 
and real naughtiness. Generallyj as the word of life 
and grace where it fmelifies doth translate our natural 
dispositions into goodness supernatural, so the opinion 
or presumption of having our actions warranted or 
our dispositions countenanced from God's word or will 
revealed, doth sublimate all corruptions by nature in- 
herent, or acquired by custom, into a degree of evil 
more than natural. 

3. These gross preposterous misconstructions admit 
no set bounds or limits of increase or waning besides 
the different degrees or qualities of the humour whence 
they spring. As excessive intemperance breeds an 
hate or loathing of divine goodness, and disposeth to 
an amity with hell ; so in others rightly jjersuaded, aa 
well of the truth of the Deity, as of the veracity of his 
written word indefinitely conceived, some particular 
roots of bitterness may be so venomous and malignant, 
as will cause them to cast aspersions of blasphemy 
upon the salvifical sense of these sacred oracles, and to 
deify contrary misconstructions prompted only by the 
lusta and corruptions of the flesh. Choler in some 
men, though abundant, is forthwith pacified with placid 
behaviour or gentle language; but in others is so 
peevish and fretful, as maketh them interpret all ad- 
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dressments to pacifications to be but mockery. That 
which at other times to them, or at all times to other 1030 
men, would be reputed affability, is \n the heat of 
present distemper flattery; what others would take for 
true submission, or be glad to entertain as a serious 
proffer of reconcilement, whiles this humour is stirred, 
ie dissimulation or siibtitty to entrap them. The 
reason of such uncharitable misconstructions is the 
same which was given before. Whatsoever is obvious 
to thoughts inwardly perplexed or grieved is appre- 
hended as evil, because it revives or exasperates the 
cause of grief; and being apprehended as irksome to 
their present dispositions, the understanding or fancy 
must play the parasite, and make good such imputa- 
tions afi the predominate humoui' lays upon the object. 
Others' words or gestures always provoke some raolion 
in us, and with the motion some humour or other is 
set on working. 'Now if the humour be tart or bitter, 
the motion of it will be unpleasant to the party in 
whom it resides. For this reason men sickly or choleric 
prosecute all that speak to thefflj or whatsoever moves 
the fretting humour, with the same dislike they have of 
it or their internal grievances thus occasioned. All is 
one, whether the speech or behaviour be fair or foul, so 
the irksome disposition be exasperated, which some- 
times ie more offended with the antipathy of affability 
or proffered courtesy, than with churlish or boisterous 
opposition of the like temper in others. For being 
boisterously opposed, it either relents or finds oppor- 
tunity to exonerate itself, and spend its venom by 
vehemency of provoked motion, but gathers strength 
by fretting inwardly at their speech or gestures which 
unseasonably endeavour to allay it ; as the spring-sun by 
stirring humours, being not able to draw them out or 
digest them, produceth agues. Some tempers of mind 
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in like eort tliere bo, very apt to be offended with 
divine truth either bluntly, obscurely, doubtfully, or 
unseasonably propounded, and yet as ready to be 
friends with it distinctly and placidly represented. 
Others are so tainted with tlie sour leaven of Phari- 
saism, that the more evident the truth is made, or 
more plausibly delivered unto them, the more bitterly 
they malign it and the proposers of it ; for the inward 
grief of a worm-bitten conscience doth more disquiet 
the soul and spirit, than any choler can do the body or 
animal faculty. Thus, the high priest rent his clothes 
at our Saviour's interpretation of that place in Daniel, 
Hereafter shall 'ye see the Son of man, as if he had 
spoken blasphemy. Albeit his manner of delivering 
this divine truth, manifest enough to sober examiners, 
were most placid, and in terrag mitigated below the 
tenor of a direct answer to the queetion proposed. 
Had he prophesied to have made them kings, or upon 
opportunity of his late triumphant entertainment 
interpreted the prophet's words of himself then coming 
as their general to outbrave the Romans with golden 
shields or glittering armour, he might have gained 
that applause which they afterward gave to Herod, 
A^oH 'BOX homims, sed Zfei. 
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SECTION VI. 1031 

Of QuaTtficatimis requisite Jhr conceiving aright of 
the Divine Kattire and his Attributes, 



CHAP. XLIX. 

The general Qualificaiions or first Ground for }rTeven(ing 
Affsc^nceits of the Divine Miture or Aliributes is Purifica- 
tion ^ Heart. 

The heathens grossly either multiply or mi&figure 
the Divine Nature; we varnish their unsightly pieturea, 
or coujoin their distracted represeatatioos ; both mis- 
praportioB or deface Him in his attributes. Now as it 
is the corruption of nature, wherein we communicate 
too deeply with the heathen, which maketh us par- 
takers of their sins, so shall we prove ourselvra more 
unexcusable by much than they were, unless their 
example excite in us religious care auil alacrity to use 
those means which mauy of them by light of natui*e 
(questionless without the internal light of grace) saw 
to be necessary for attaining the true knowledge of the 
Deity. To the better sort of them it was a clear truth 
and a received maxim, that as the suu cannot be 
seen without its own light, so God could not be known 
without his illuminations ; that by these illuminations 
proffered to all, the roost part were not in any degree 
enlightened, for want of internal preparation. The 
preparation or disiwsitiou by them required was puri- 
fication of the soul. Of excellent passages to this 
purpose, Trisnjegist, Plato with his followers^ Plotine 
specially, and amongst the Romans Seneca, are very 
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fertile. Their conaoiiancies to Christian truth are 
gathered by many, briefly by Paosa, and some other 
late writers, wlioin I commend uuto the reader for no 
other end, hut that he may be commended or directed 
by them to these authors themselves, worthy to be 
looked into by the most eagle^ighted divines of our 
times . Admit they cannot commmikate to us the light 
of saving truth, with whose comfortable rays their souls 
were never refreshed, nor their minds enlightened, yet 
should I take him either for more than a man, even a 
celestial saint on earth, or for a lazy droiie^ that will not 
condemn himself for sloth or dulness in apprehension of 
God or his goodnesa, so he will but unpartially com- 
pare his own cojiceita or affections with these men's, 
allowing the odds, as well of the more excellent means 
which he Iiath to find, as of the encouragements in- 
comparably more glorious given him to search out the 
hidden manna, that secret joy of heart or exultation of 
spirit, which always resulteth from true contemplation 
1039 of the first truth, or from the dew of this fountain of 
goodness. And if whiles we seek a rule or stayto our 
understandings, lest they slide into error, we desire 
withal a spur unto devotion the usual professors of 
school-divinity come as far short of these heathen 
theologists and their Christian expositors in this latter 
service, as they go beyond them in the former. 

2. Plotin*s frequent Intel's persiou of much divine 
matter throughout most his philosophical discourses 
often makes me doubt whether familiarity withOrigen 
did not draw him to some acquaintance with Christian 
mysteries, howsoever he sought to form them in philo- 
sophical moulds, and set forth stolen fragments of the 
food of life with Platonical sauce. By what means 
then may the soul in this man*s judgment " be elevated 
to contemplate the unprisable beauty, which hath her 
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dwelliugs ia the eacred closets, and gads not abroad, 
lest profane eyes might gloat upon her ?" Not to ques- 
tion how well he spake thera, or how far he did assent 
unto theni» these and the hke speeches of his (very 
pertinent to our present argument) infer a divine trutli 
out of philosophical principles. " If the eye be either 
infected with bad humours, dull or weakeued for want 
of spirits, the brightness of the objects presented 
breeds a dimness, and disenables it for seeing what 
otherwise might easily be seen. The spectator must 
be made li]<e the spectacle ; nor could any eye see the 
sun, were it not by natural constitution suu-like; no 
more can the mind, unless purified, behold the fountain 
of purity; whence be must be divine or deiformed, 
that means to see Gxid, or the pattern of beauty'." 
Whether to hi;s soul, morally or pbilosopbically puri- 
fied, thus much was represented by tbe light of nature, 
or whether admitted to look into the fountain of truth 
or law of liberty, he thus far approved it while he 
looked upon it, the sum of his collections was de- 
Uvered by him who alone had seen God and declared 
him unto the world; Blessed are the pure in heart: 
Jhr iiiey sJuill see God^. In the perfection of this 
vision consists the fulness of our felicity in the life to 
come, of which felicity notwithstanding all in this life 
may in some measure be partakers, by seeing him in 
his word, and in his only Son: He that hath seen me 
hufh seen the Father ; koic then saijest thou, Ph'drji, 
Shew us the Father^? But did all gee the Son that 
looked upon him ? If they did not, how was he the 
true light, that enlighteneth every man that come/h 
into the world? Inasmuch as the world was made by 
him, his hght was spread throughout it ; he ihtneth 
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still in darkness, though the darkness comprehendetk 
him 7iot, John i. 5. TbiK darkness, in Plotin's laiiguage, M 
is the adventitioua filth or rust which before purifica- ™ 
tioTi be wrought adheres to the human soul, and makes 
it UDcapable of any illumiuation from the fountain i 
light. 




1038 CHA-P. L. 

Jfhal Purification of Heart may be expected and sought after 
before the live Image of God he renewed in its. Of the 
DirecliuTts ^ven by heathen Philosophers for al/ohiuig to 
this Purijicatian^ or to perfect Knoictedge by it. Wherein 
Iheir Direct'ioits are defective. 

1 . But admitting the purified heart hath the promise 
of blessing as well in this life as in the other to come, 
who shall have interest in the promise ? for who can 
say, My heart is clean? As justification, so the puri- 
fication whereof we treat is twofold : 

1. From the reign or dominion of sin. 

2. From all relics or commixture of sin. 
Of the latter purification in this life none can be, of 

the former all the faithful must be partakers. But 
even faith itself, before it can be lively and sound, 
must in order of nature {perhaps of time) be sincere 
and true ; and unto the mere truth of it, the right 
knowledge or apprehension of the object is always 
precedent. Whence it becomes questionable, what 
degree or manner of purification is requisite to the 
I'ight knowledge of God or hia attributes; these, in 
the method proposed to us by the authors of this 
creed, being the first articles or objects of our belief. 

2. May we in this case, as in the like before, admit 
of a twofold cleansing or purification ; one moral, or 
right only in its kind, but far short of acceptation in 
itaelf, only acceptable aa it is destinated to a second 
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which is spiritual, and pleasing to God through Jesus 
Christ as being the symbol or participated form 
whereby Christ's righteousuess becomes actually ours? 
The truth of this distinction was supposed by St. James, 
otherwise he had set those souls, which he sought to 
cleanse, in a perpetual backwater. Unto men as then 
not justified nor spiritually purified, unto all, noto- 
rious sinners not excepted, for to them by especial 
title was that exhortation directed, Uraw near to Qod^ 
and he will draw near to you, James iv. 8> Suppose 
the parties to whom he spake should have replied thus— 
Unless God draw near to us by his sanctifying grace, 
how should we draw nearer to him than we are? — had 
their reply been pertinent and just? If just, his ex- 
hortations followiiig had been altogether fruitless and 
impertinent, — Cleanse your hands, ye sinners ; and 
•purge your hearts, ye tvavering minded, James It. 8. 
No modem catechist knows better than he did, that 
God alone must spiritually cleanse and purify, because 
he alone creates that grace in their hearts whereby 
this their sanctification is wrought; yet that they 
might be finally so cleansed and purged by his mere 
grace, they were first morally to he cleansed, by absti- 
nence from unrighteous actions, by denying of in- 
dulgence to internal lusts. This wavering of mind, 
though it spring from impurity of heart or coiTupt 
affection, (as one observes,) is no ill sign in youth, but 
rather the working of the soul seeking to purge itself 
from corruption ; although a wavering and floating 
iiuaginatiou is for the present most uncapable of the 
impression of God's image. 

3. As Corruption of nature dotli sway us both to 
conceive and bring forth evil of every kind, so ouri034 
acquired proneuess to practise it being outwardly 
curbed, or our natural propensions by God's providence 
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diverted from such objects as might entice or enlarge 
tliein, the light of nature, as yet not sanctified, will 
manifest the folly of our former ways, and ofttimes cause 
notorious malefactors to water their cheeks with tears, 
in sign they would (as perhaps for the present in part 
they do) wash their consdences from wonted unclean- 
ness, if it should pleaee God to grant them opportunity 
of testifying their resolutions by reformation of life 
prolonged. And what they thus protest may be either 
merely pretended or unfeignedly purposed. So may 
purposes, for the time being unfeigned, be either tem- 
porary and weak, eaay to be defeated by future op- 
portunities, or tinn and constant, able to resist all M 
ordiaary or wonted enticements to commit external 
mischiefs : such they may be, and yet never approach 
the confines of true spiritual renovation. 

4. That hearts thus far cleansed and moUjlied are 
more apt to admit the true stamp or character of any 
moral truth, and may be more easily and further poised 
with any wholesome admonition or reproof, needs no 
furtlier proof than that which is above all proofs which 
can tie brought to the contrary, common experience. 
And although in the heat of passion, or by renitency 
of contrary impulsions, our apprehensions of truths 
formerly imprinted or then first represented, be not bq 
clear, or though our judgments be corrupt and partial ; 
yet such as have laid up these sacred principles in 
their hearts, giving them little or no vent except in 
practice, will in these cases suspect their judgment, 
and appeal from passion to calm and sober meditations, fl 
Many pleasant and grateful fancies which secretly 
intrude themselves by night, are often mistrusted by 
some even whiles they dream, though the like dreams 
in others^ whicli have less occasion to believe them, I 
are exempt from all suspicion. The cause of differ- 
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ence, as an exquisite philoaophei"" tells us, is this: la I 
the one, the passages betwixt the brain aud the heart I 
are in some sort open ; in the other so stopped, that the I 
bead, which serves as an illiterate messenger or newa- I 
carrier to the heart, can have no direction or resolution I 
thence, hut takes every thing for tnie that hath any I 
appearance of truths formerly ejcperienced in waking' ) 
thoughts. This falls out so, as if, whiles grand coun- 
sellors sleep, postboys should take upon them to deter- 
mine of matters of state by vulgar rumours concerning 
the seci"esies enclosed in their packets. The vigilant 
thoughts of men attentive to worldly hiisiness or bent 
to vice, can be no better in sacred matters than dream- 
ing fancies iu matters secular. No moral knowledge 
Bot implanted in a purified heart but upon intercourse 
of passion or new occurrence either vanisheth or va" 
rieth as strangely and quickly as nocturual representa- 
tions. Nor Is it possible any sacred knowledge should 
enter into our hearts until tliey be in some measure _ 
cleansed of their native rust or adventitious foulness. \ 

5. Not unconsonant to as much of St. James's di- 
vinity as hitherto hath been discussed is that resolu- 
tion of Seneca in the beginning of his natural or theo- 
logical questions (for God and nature were to hiui as 
one), Multum interest inter tires et honum valetadinemt 
&c. " There is a great differeuce between health and 
strength : thou carriest about no counterfeit face, nor 
framest thy speech unto another's mind : thy heart is 
not invailed ; thou art free from avarice, which deprives 
itself of what it hath purloined from others ; from 
luxury, which repairs the wasted stock more filthily 
than it was wasted: thou art act subject to am- 1035 
bition^ which seldom brings men unto dignity but by 
base aud indign practices ; thou art as yet a non-pro- 
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ficient, and rid of all other ill guests, not of thyself. 
The virtue we aim at Js magnificeiit: not that it is in 
itself a happy thiDg to be without vice, but that want 
of evil doth free the mind, and prepare it for the 
•knowledge of heavenly mattei-s, and qualify it for ac- 
quaiutance with God." Plotin" likewise (avouching 
the consent of the ancient) makes every virtue a beam 
OT ray of the former purification, in his opinion requi- 
site for attaining union with the prime light or fountain 
of beauty. What is temperance but abstinence from 
bodily pleasuresj as being neither pure in themselves, 
iior fit for any, aflfecting purity of lifcj to follow? Wis- 
dom and prudence erect the mind to things supernal, 
and keep it aloof from this inferior and base part of 
the world which pollutes it. Wherefore it was truly 
said, that the goodness and beauty of the human soul 
consists in being like to God. liut by what means, in fl 
his divinity, must our souls put on his likeness? " "By 
putting off, whiles they ascend to him, the vicioua 
habits which they put on in their descent to worldly 
spectacles ; as those that enter into the sanutuaries of 
the temples put off their garments, and approach not 
the presence of the gods till they be purified." And 
again ; " pQur souls must be divorced from all corporal 
beauty, before we come acquainted with the prime 
light or fountain of beauty, of whom all bodily perfec- 
tions are but images, ou which whoso dotes, or esteems 
as objects worthy of his love, shall be jiartaker of his 
folly that drowned himself by assaying to embrace 
fair shadows in the water. For thus enclasped with 
love of bodily decency, that he cannot acquit himself 
from it, he must needs suffer a precipitation (not so 
much of body as of soul) into a pit dark and ghastly 
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to the mind of man ; blinded both amongst the infernal 
ghosts, and even whiles they live here haunted still 
with ghosts or shadows. That is our country whence 
we came, and there is our settled place of dwelling." 
But what is the means or manner of our retire ? 
" We need neither ship nor chariot nor horse, not so 
much as the use of our own feet ; all these we must 
forsake, not vouchsafing once to look back upon them 
after we be set on in this journey. Our bodily lights 
being shut, we must provide us another eye. But what 
must this internal eye behold ? Upon the first opening 
or awakening, it cannot easily fix itself upon excessive 
brightness. What remedy then ? The soul must be 
inured by degrees, first to look into honest and in- 
genuous studies; afterwards to contemplate such 
actions of famous men as are fit patterns for others to 
follow ; lastly, to take the true characters of these 
good actors' minds." But shall they by this means be 
enabled to take a true draught of their own form ? 
" ^If thou canst not see thine own latent beauty, pro- 
pose the statuary for thy imitation, pare off superfluities 
and exorbitances, rectify obliquities, and give lustre to 
parts obscure or dusky, and never give over polishing 
and trimming thy statue until virtue display her 
radiant beams, until thou seest tentperance established 
in her immaculate throne. Thou needcst no Mercury 
for thy direction, intend thy sight ; for such alone as 
now thou art can truly behold that excellent beauty." 

6. Out of this heathen's philosophy that charity 
which should be in Christian divines would extract 
much matter well symbolizing with the words of life. 
Howbeit, lest either youug readers should wrong them- 
selves by doting too much upon these or like passages, 
or divines should deprive him of his due, let us see a 
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little further whereiti they decline from Christiau truth. 
It was au heavenly docLrine of Plotine'' and other 
1036 heathens, " That gold being severed from dross or^ 
glebes of earth often intermingled with it, and the 
Boul of man once purified from rice or external im- 
pressions, both recover their native beauty; that the 
soul thus recovering her native splendour becomes a 
true glass far right representation of God's image or 
his attributes." But the beat of the heathen, Wanting 
this perspective glass whereby things of heavenly 
nature must be discovered, could not discern many iu- 
terual spots or blemishes which no less pollute the 
human soul, than those running sores wherewith iQ0lt^ 
others beside themselves were In their judgment foily" 
infected. Besides these mentioned, much of their seed 
we cannot deny to be most precious, as being either 
borrowed from the Hebrews since the law was written,^ 
or propagated from Noah the preacher of righteous- 
ness. Yet even the best that tbey did sow, compared 
with Paul's or Apollos' labours, proved in the growth 
but like grass or green blades upon the housetop, ■ 
withering before they be ripe. And thus ill it proved 
because not sown in contrite hearts, because not rooted 
in true humility, never watered with penitent tears, 
without whose moisture the seed of God's word ordi- 
narily receiveth no just increase. If we may judge 
of other heathens by Plotine, and of Plotine by those 
instances wherein he sought to be most wise, their 
purest doctrine was infected with a double error ; the 
one, that it was but a kind of hand-labour to pat off 
bad habits, or cleanse our souls from such filth as had 
befallen them from contagion of externals ; the other, 
that perfect splendour, beauty of mind, or fulness of 

■■ Ennefld. I. lib. 6. ^ 5. 
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felicity", did immediately result from these moral ab- 
stractions or resecations of superfluities. Hence were 
he and all his fellow philosophers often occasioned to 
triumph before victory ; to boast of liberty, when tbey 
had but laid aside some external badges of slavery; 
to rejoice when they should have sorrowed. For of 
that true puri6(:atioii which is but as the ground or 
matter of spiritual reformation, penitent tears and 
secret mournings are parts essential ; Suffer qffUctions, 
and sorrow ye, nnd weep : let your Inughter he 
turned into mourning, and your j^y into heamness. 
Cast dmvH yourselves before the Lord, and he will 
lift you up'. 

■ 7. Howbeit, as in comparison of our apostle I must 
condemn them, so for other contemplations and good 
directions I cannot but justify them in respect of * many 

I professed divines, which intrude themselves into the 
holy of holies and pry into God's secret counsels, with- 
out any manifest change of mind or affection, scarce 
of raiuient, except perhaps to make a colour of change 
unto the world by alteration of the hue, ofttimes more 
than wontedly pampering their wonted green desires 
under the shelter of a sable suit or candid robe. And 
I have often observed it to my grief, that as none 

I declaim more passionately agaiu&t dead heresies than 
dissolute and licentious livers; so, in questions of great- 
est moment, and on their part of fearful consequences 
if they should happen to prove false, none resolve more 






1 James iv. 5, 10. 

t FingTint ills litetft, vege- 
tantque puerile ingeiiiuui. atque 
ail divinarum »cr!ptunirum cog- 
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peremptorily for their own, or more uncharitably 
against others' opinionsj tliau such as have least sounded 

f the fundaiTiental principles of tme divinity, most un~ ^ 
able to judge of consequeuces. None more impatient 
of contradiction by others, than sutli as, being let alone, 
will ill few lines often contradict themselves. To be- 
queath titles of aucieut heretics to their live brethren, 

I to shoot out their bitter arrowa at all adventures 
against as many of tht;ir fallow soldiers as do not 
shoot by their compass, none are more forward than 
such as never sought to know God but by hearsay, 

I having made a secret covenant with their sluggish 

lOSTselves to take that to be the true sense and meaning 
of his word, that to be the right tenor of his will, 
which some worthy divines, more commendable for 
general pains than for exact discussion of these par- 

L ticularsi-but in whose writinga they have been most 
conversant, shall avouch. If they can put a new 
fashion on vulgar, old worn, or homespun stuff, nothing 
foreign, though of the same thread better woven, and 

b more durable^ must be admitted. What ia the reason? 
Like neat artificers, they rate their hand-labours in 
materials of others' providing too high. Not to utter 
their old notes or gatherings of youth, is a loss no less 
to them, than for merchants not to vent such wares as 
have lain long upon their hands. And whatsoever 
they have uttered to the world by word or pen, they 
deem it no small part of their credit to warrant, if 
need require, by solemn oath for good stuff. By this 
confidence they gain credit with the multitude, and 
having this, verily they have their full reward, Bnt 
seeing the most exact knowledge that can be had of 
God or of his attributes in this life must still end iu 
admiration, the first and surest ground of true know- 
ledge Id this subject must be avoidance of peremptory 
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and precise determinations in particulars of confessed 
difficulty. To hold negatives directly contrary to 
inany particular resolutions commonly received, is 
always more easy, ofttimes more useful, and for the 
most part snore necessary, than to determine of aflRrm- 
atives. Nor is it necessary we should abate the strength 
and vigour of our assent to general principles for want 
of sure footing in special difficulties ; but rather hold 
it by a hank or rein from violent courses in ruggy or 
slippery passages. This kind of suspense, which pro- 
ceedeth from restraint of judgment, not from deadnesa 
of devotion, is the mother of admiration, and admira- 
tion the nurse of all true knowledge concerning God. 

8, One of the best means of knowing what may be 
known of him in this life, is by knowing ourselves ; 
and the best way to know ourselves is to learn the 
meaning of that precept of denying ourselves. This 
is a depth never dived into by any heathen, nor well 
sounded by most Christians, though the true and 
perfect image of God be nowhere so conspicuous as in 
the bottom of it. The hidden treasures of his mercy 
and goodness {attributes most essentially annexed to 
the common notion of his nature) were clearliest opened 
to the world in the humiliation of our Saviour; and 
that glory of the Godhead which shiued in him cannot be 
represented unto us, unless the like mind be in us which 
■was in him. But the particular branches of this duty 
spring more directly out of the articles concerning 
Christ, unto such knowledge (of whom so much aa 
may bring forth the true similitude of his mind, the 
tnie knowledge of the divine nature and general attri- 
butes is by way of method necessary, and unto this 
knowledge the generalities of the former principle pre- 
supposed and practised) there is yet a more excellent 
way. 
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T^e best Means to rectify aitd perfect our K^iowledge ofG> 
is to love Aim sincerely. Of the mutual Aid or Fttrther^ 
ance which the Lofe of Gwi and the Knowledge of God 
recifiTocitUy <md in a Manner circularly afford eaih l 
other in their Setting and Growth. 

1. To make love the mother, and knowledge th 
daughter, will seem an Zarepov -n-poTepov, or mere inver 
Bion of nature's progress, from whose footsteps the 
eomnion maxim, *' Unseen, unsought after," or (as tlie 
Latins espreaa it)» Ig-noii nulla cupido, " Unknown^ 
undesired," hath been gathered by the investigators o: 
truth. The very essences of desire and love < especially 
of things not actually enjoyed) are so closely inter- 
wrapped and linked together, that for knowledge, oi 
whatsoever is no essential part of themselves, to inter- 
pose or cojne between thein, is impossible. If then 
knowledge (according to the former saying) be always 
presupposed to desire, how should it be the offspring 
of love ? » 

2. The fonner maxim, notwithstanding (if I much 
mistake not) though within its limits without control, 
yet rightly examined hath no just authority, save only 
in such express and actual de&ires as are fashioned to 
determinate particulars desired. It no way atretcheth 
to that mother desire which all men naturally have of 
knowledge indefinitely taken. This always works 
before we are aware, and all of iis desire to know 
before we know what knowledge or deeire meaneth. 
This native desire of knowledge no man, I think, (were 
he to speak directly and honafide to this point,) would 
avouch to be different from the desire of happinees 
alike naturally and inseparably rooted in all. One 
and the same inclination of the reasonable nature 
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sirays to happiness, as to the eiid or mark, tlirough 
knowledge, as the entry or passage ; hut often niietrar- 
ries, not so much throug'h faint iDteution or remiss 
endeavours, as from too hasty, lerel* unsteady, loose, 
or immature deliver)', before it be furnished with in- 
ternal weight to balanee itself against external impul- 
sions or attractions. GoodnessS divine, in whose fru- 
ilion this happiness consisteth, was the port for wbieh 
the philosophers in their iutrieate disputes were bound, 
the point, whereon the former desire is by nature di- 
rectly set; but from whit-h the alacrious endeavours or 
vigorous intentions of men most greedy of knowledge 
usually dirert, as far as an headless, unfeathered flight, 
shot out of a strong bow in a mightv wind, doth front 
the mark whereto the archer would have sent it. 
Not the most esquisite knowledge of nature's secresiea, 
of every creature in the world, can add aught unto our 
happiness otherwise than by rectifying or right level- 
ing that inbred desire which impels or swaye us in 
this anxious search of knowledge. For knowledge 
itself we desire only as it is good, whereas no gooduess 
save dit-ine can give satisfattioii to this desire. Unto 

I this point or centre of the soufs rest and contentment, 
which philosophers sought up and down by as many 
arch-lines as there be spheres or circles in the several 
works of nature, the Psalmist directs us by a short 
cord or string. Delight thou in the J-Mrd, tirtd he 
*hail g-ire thee thy hearts desire. Psalm xxxvii. 4. 
And our heart's desire includes (at least) such a mea- 
'6ure of knowledge and true happiness as in this life is 
fittest for us. But as we may in some sort desire his 
gooduess, may we so truly delight in him whom we 

not known? Is it true of our hearts what Jacob 1039 
of Bethel, Are ihey indeed the houses of Godf 
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3. Of tilings ill their nature sensible, but never ap- 
prehended by any particular sense, there may be anfl 
implanted hate or loathing ; as, M'hatsoever the mother 
near c-hildbirth hath been affrighted or misaffected 
with, will be inisliked by the child brought forth. 
Hence do these secret enmities which some reasonable 
creatures bear to dumb beasts, which uever offended 
them, usually grow. The paroxysms or fits of this 
dislike are never occasioned but by sight or feeling-, 
or Bome other sensitive actual apprehensions of mattersfl 
thus offensive: howlreit, some grudgings of the same 
disease may be procured by mere vicinity or the un- 
known presence of tbe adversary; as I have known 
some men restless after hard labour, and ever and anon 
to refuse the seat of their wonted rest, not knowing'.i 
any reason why so they did, till search being made, 
tbe sig:ht of their adversary, (that wa& a cat,) did bring 
their fit upon them. And yet I make no question but 
either delightful employments, exercise of the spirit andfl 
senses, or the company of lovely creatures might easily 
have either prevented the working of the antipathy, or 
deaded all impression of irksomeness or dishke ; al- 
though their bad neighbour had still been present. A 
dislike and hate from antipathy, so love or delight may 
be raised from secret contact or vicinity of sympathiz- 
ing natures, And whether we hold our souls to be 
immediately created of nothing, or to spring as brancliea 
from our parents, both ways tliey may be capable o: 
impressions from God^s presence, which (though for 
the most part unapprehended) is always intimate and 
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immediate to them as well in tlieir operations as pro- 
ductions, and would undoubtedly fill them with secret 
joy did we not either give preposterous issue to such 
gladness as by the sympathy is often unwittingly 
raised in our hearts, or stifle the first workings or 
intimations of it by contrary motions of unhallowed 
mirth. Were those secret rays of warmth and comfort 
"which daily issue from his brightness not cast (as they 
usually are) upon secondary causes or by-standing 
creatures, hut reflectfd upon their fountain, the light 
of his fountenance would more clearly shine upon us, 
and instamp our mind^ with the right portraiture of 
his perfections iniitahle. The sum of the psalmist's 
late mentioned advice ia, to nurse the sympathizing 
instincts or seeds of secret joy but by abandoning all 
delight save in those ])ractii-es which preserve the 
health and peace of conscience. For to delight in the 
Lord and in his law are with faiin terms syuonymal. 
Unto this point the last passages of the fourth book, 
as of laying up God's ivord in our hearts, of giving 
mature and right vent to internal motions or suggea- 
tione, have (as the readt'r will easily perceive) peculiar 
and immediate reference. The imjierfect light of spe- 
culative or artificial knowledge may well beget sonte 
heat of love ; but the perfection or splendour of know- 
i'I«dge divine cannot spring but from love throughly 
kindled and bursting out into a flame, which it seldom 
doth if those inward touches of unknown joy find too 
much, too speedy, or sinister vent- It is an excellent 
observation which some have misquoted out of Plato 
to this pui-pose : " Sacred mysteries can IiardJy be 
taught with words : but if a man long inures himself 
to divine matters, and fits his; life to his meditations, 
the light of truth will suddenly burst out as from a 

i sparkling fire." Vide Pansam. pag. 9. 
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1040 4. The doctrine proposed we may maintain without 
iuterineddling iu that quarrel l>etween some late schooU 
men" and mystical divines more ancient, concerniog 
the precedenL-y of love and knowledge in the unition ■ 
of our souls with God. In the opinion of the ancients, 
the acts of love or aflfection outstart actual knowledge 
OP apprehension. We only give this precedency to the 
indefinite desire or apprehension of manifest joy from 
a cause unknown and latent ; and perhaps the reason 
■why some so stiffly deny all possibi]ity,e/V«)« dejtotentia 
Dei ithaolutti, for love to kindle in the rational soiil 
without some present elicit act of knowledge or appre- 
hension, may be their averseness from Plato in holding 
science to be but a kind of reniiiiiscence. And though 
upon tiR'se terms we may not second Iiim, yet can we 
as little brook their opinions, which either expi-esaly 
maintain or tacitly suppose the manner how love orf 
knowledge rational are first planted or receive increasa 
to resemble the conipositious uf art rather than the 
natural growth of vegetables. The first seeds of both 
are not from without, but within us ; and the manner 
liow our knowledge comes to perfection may (I take 
it) be best illustrated by the manner how we ourselves 
become capable of this chief ornament of our nature. 
The first and prime substance of all bodies orgauical is 
homogeiieal, or of one form. The mould whence man 
(far the most excellent in this rank) is by degrees 
(scarce sensible) extracted ought to be reckoned rather 
amongst the creatures lifeless and inanimate than vital. J 
At the best it is but as the mean between them, not 
more like to the one in possibility than it h to the 
other in act ; yet duly cherished it quickenftb aiid 
brancheth itself into several parts, first exercising 

'^ Geraan and ^"iiBqtiei!. 
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tbe operations of life, then of sense, lastly of reason. 
For although the rational soul be immediately created 
by God, yet the operations of it as naturally presup- 
pose the operations of sense, as these do operations 
vegetable* Parallel hereto, our natural desire of 
knowledge or true happiness (considered in its first 
root or element) is but, as the sehools tjpeak, tpmddam 
natura pondus, a sway or bent or secret working of 
uatare, seeking to be delivered of this her burden. 
Afterwards it aims or levels at some partifiilar objects, 
rather drawn unto them by sympathy or impelli^d by 
instinct, than directed by expjciss rule of reason or 
actual choice. And jierhaps the first thing appre- 
hended by it is its own attractions or iiopidsioiia, the 
apprehension of theia being but as it were a reflex or 
doubling of former ludinations or propensioiis ; and 
once come to this jx^rfection, it inoves itself, and loves 
an well the exercise of its own acts or choice, as tlie 
objects to which it was otherwise drawn or iiupeUed ; 
now using seuse as a servant, which liefore did lead it 
as a guide, but did not give it life or begiauiug. 

5. As food received by the mother doth only nourish, 
not give life to the fruit cojiceived in her womb, so the 
most pregnant suggestions of sense do only feed, not 
beget the internal desire of knowledge or happiness. 
The best instructions or precepts of tutors, of parents, 
or the experiments we get oui'selves, are but as so 
many offices or rules of midwifery for bringing forth 
what was before conceived. Meditation itself, (whicli 
is in cuinn)on reputation the mother of science,) or 
whatsoever intention of mind we can use, serves no 
otherwise to tbe former purpose than the influence of 
the sun or stars doth to the productions of flowers or 
plants, or (were the story true) as the eyes of ostriches 
or the warmth of other birds to the formation of their 
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young ones. And thus we see natural inclinations or 
loll desires always come to best proof when they are che- 
rished with assiduous, calm, and quiet meditations ; 
whereas the nimble motions of unsettled brains usually 
suffer the best seeds which man was permitted to bring 
with liim out of Paradise to perij^li, jis some birds do ■ 
their young oi;i<?s by oftou running off their nests. 1 
Not that their inventions are not ofttimes niost plea- 
sant or delightful to spectators ; for so, curious jiictures M 
observantly taken from the several perfections of many " 
lifeless iJtatues do far surpass any one live substance 
in freshness of colour or exact proiJortion, bowbeit the 
meanest creature endued with life and motion, simply 
eunnidered, is much better than the most glorious works 
of Polydetus or Apelles. And herein the nimble or 
pleasant wit and the settled contemplator properly 
differ: the oue proceeds by addition, or quaint compo- 
sition of external or borrowed forms ; the other, by 
multiplication of bis own internal capacities, or by a 
kind of silent incubation, doth as it were hatch bis 
brood, and finds every limb or branch drawn out of 
his proper root before he mark the frame or compos- 
lure. And though the conception be sometimes slow. 
null the proportion long in setting, yet the fruit of his 
mind once throughly set overgrows the other in height, ■ 
ill strength, and vigour. But unto this facility in bring- 
ing forth few attain without extraordinary midwifery 
or much experienee. The difficulties of their first 
travails make many prostitute their wills to fruitless 
popular conmiercements, never resolving to conceive 

traore deeply of any matters than may occasion extein- 
portiry pleasure or delight, or procure some anniversary 
or solemn flashes of general applause. But much 
more painful than any contemplation besides, whereof 
the reasonable -foul seeketh to be delivered, is our 
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new birlli, whith, in the apostle's language^ is but the 
fashiouiiig of Christ Jesuw, or God's image iu us. In 
this our translation from darkness to light Uow often 
are we enforced to cry out with Reztkiah, The chihlrcn 
are come unlo the h'lrfh, and there is no strength lohring 
^forth ! Sonietiinea wt? seek with sighs and groans to 
give Vent to the inward Horkiiig of the imphinted in- 
clination, stirred and quickened by tlie Spirit of God. 
Otherwhiles we strive to strengthen the expulsii'e 
force, or to make an tniption by knockiii'^ our breasts, 
ufttiines enforced tu rest contented with a btreitm of 
[- tears, strained out by this struggling agony between the 
infusions of spiritual life aud the flet^h resisting tliis 
oup birth, as the dragon rlul the bringing forth of the 
woman's child. Ilowiieit these sorrowful tears serve 
to this end as a spring or suuinner shower to a joyful 
harvest ; and the greater our paiu in the travail, or 
the longer our expectation hatb boeu masked with 
carnal blindness, the greater always is our joy in the 
delivery ; when our minds are enlightened to see the 
beauty of that which heretofore we so fervently ex- 
pected only by secret instinct or sympathy. Then 
feaiing lest these transient gleams might fade or 
vanish, either we crave with old Simeon our N^unc 
dimiit'rs, Lord, now letteat fhon thy servants dejiart in 
peace, while our eyes behold thy mlmtt'ion : or com- 
plain with the iH-ophet, li^oiv long ic'dt thou be cts a 
passenger, or us one that sojotirneih hut Jor a night? 
Iteturti, O Lord, rpiurn nnto thij restlngplace, ikou, 
atid the urh of thy strength ; and with Peter we 
proffer to build him a lasting tabernacle, to allot him 
our hciirts for a perpetual habitation. 

6. '\\'hat Joy of he^rt dotli usually accompany those 

.iiiteriml ilhiniinations which break forth from eueh 

ardent defiire of acquaintance with the divine natUK, 
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as hath been secretly kindled and nourished by a touch 
or sympathy of his foi'iner unapprehended presence, 
and how hicoinparnbly they exceed the most lively 
1042 representations which others can frame of his essen 
gr attributes, whether for solid information of th< 
\nider.slandiiig, for affecting^ the will, or for uniting 
cursonlsand affections tohini, may in part be gathered 
from that excessive delight which men naturaUy take 
fn their own labours in respect of others more exqui 
sitely adorned ; partly from the measure of our ex- 
ceeding ourselves either in the right apprehension or 
exquisite adorning of subjects much affected, in com 
parisou of these which we naturally fancy not or lightly 
esteem^ The fruits of other men's labours, being as Jt 
were gathered to our hands, we like no farther than as 
they fit those moulds of our epecnlative reflective con- 
ceits, which have their seat in the superior part of the 
soul, and scarce communicate with affection ; and our 
judgments are always most sincere in respect of those 
men's works whose persons or conversation have given 
us least occasion of any affectionate sympathy or aii-fl 
tipathy. But in the approbation of our own inventions, 
affection, and that natural inclination whence they 
spring, have swaying voices ; aiid unless these stubborn 
suffragants be first squared to the rules of reason M 
taught by others, they enforce our judgments to bow 
unto their bent. But albeit too much affection leadeth 
many into folly, yet no man understands or handles 
any subject well wliich he doth not rauch affect, Heuce ■ 
poets, as their inventions are most delicate, so are they 
usually most iu love with them ; because the same 
bent of affection which animates and strengthens their 
fancies to bring forth, doth also enamour them with 
the beauty of their own brood. Howbeit though in- 
dignation may give the faculty of making verses where^ 
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nature hath denied it ; yet to make a poet, nature 
itself is not able, but by giving an extraordinary affec- 
tion of like or dislike, of suth objects as fall within the 
consideration of the poetical faculty^. Generally, as 
blunt irons throug^hly heated pierce further into hard 
bodies than cold edge-tools; so wits in themselves not 
the acutest, whilst accompanied with ardour of affec- 
tion, conceive most acutely and deeply of matters much 
aifected, and will go through -such difficulties as would 
turn the edges of the best wits living not thus backed 
or fortified. Nor is it the nirableness of conceit or 
apprehension^ but the unrelenting temper of inbred 
desire and incessant sway or working of secret instinct, 
which brings the seeds of knowledge to just growth 
and maturity ; as those plants prosper best, not which 
sboot out fastest, or flourish soonest, but such as have 
the soundest roots and sappiest stems. 

7- As reason requires affection to back it, so much 
more doth affection need the eye of reason (domestic 
or foreigrt) to direct and level it; nor is it only directed, 
but withal refined and purified, hy being as it were 
new cast in the models of our rational or reflex con- 
ceits; each act of settled contemplation diminisheth 
Somewhat of its natural sourness, as crabs or wild 
apples, by often transplanting or engrafiing.grow more 
mild and pleasant. Ab there ia a circular progress of 
seed from trees, and trees from seed, so is there a reci- 
procal production of desire or love by knowledge, and 
of knowledge by desire or love, in one and the same 
man. For man's actions of this kind are immanentj 
aud multiply within himself. And as the seed since 

I the first creation doth still in order of nature go before 
the tree, so doth knowledge always presuppose instinct 
3i 
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or desire. And yet knowledge of things amiable, being 
come unto maturity, is always taden with love, as with 
its natural fruit. Nor should we so much desire to 
know any subject, unless love to it known were moat 
natural. So that knowledge properly i.a but our natural 
desire, or implanted blind love restored to sight; and 
1043 nature doth as it were first grope after that which at 
length she comes to see, and having seen, desires to 
embrace or kiss, The apparent inconstaucy of young 
desires never satisBed manifests their natural blindness 
In that they secretly solicit a guide or instioictor: and 
the origiual of this inconstancy (aa was intimated 
before) is but the working of the soul seeking to un- 
sheath the implanted notiou or desire of knowledge 
and of true happiness from those fleshly inwrapments 
wherewith it was blindfolded as a child in the womb: fl 
or to deduce the original of the error from a principle 
more properly philosophical — " As unto knowledge 
truly speculative there is required a perfect abstraction _ 
of the object known, or of the form by which we know | 
it, from all material conditions or sensitive adjuncts 
which accompany it; soj on the behalf of the intellective 
faculty itaelf> (esiiecially for the right contemplation of 
matters moral or practical,) a correspondent extraction 
of the engrafied notion or desire of good is as requisite. 
For as those speculative or general rules which have 
been taken from sensitive experiments not rightly 
severed or abstracted, though thev hold in some; yet 
fail in most particulars when we come to practice \ so 
likewise all love of goodness whatsoever is unaincere 
and unconstant, unless t!ie engraffed desire of happiness 
whence it springs be first stripped of those sensitive 
desires or propensions, which by the corruption of 
nature are either linked with it or enclose it, as the ivy 
doth the oak." And yet the more we inure ourselves 
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to any sensual or external good, the greater advantage 
those sensual appetites or propensions gain, aa well for 
strength en ing, as for fast linking or mingling them- 
selves with the intellectual inclination or desire, which 
by long custom they either quite blind, or make it 
willing to admit them for its leader. 

8. This then is the aphorism for whose proof thus 
much hath been premised ; *' The most compendious 
and safest way to conceive or speak aright of God or 
his goodness, is to have our inbred desire of happiness 
right set in youth, and continually held as in a bay 
unto those practices whereto God hath promised the 
communication of his gracious presence." So shall the 
sincere knowledge of his goodness and other attributes 
break forth (in a measure fittest for every man in his 
vocation) in beat seaaon, and bring forth the most last- 
ing, constant, and pleasant fruits of love. And know- 
ledge again relying upon the internal desire of happi- 
ness, which is the stem or branch whence these fruits of 
love proceed, doth season and sweeten the very nature 
or property of it, and in a sort transform from a wild 
plant to a tree of life ; as cunning gardeners, by often 
transplanting and good dressing, much better the stocky 
and in process of time, in a manner, alter the very 
speciiical nature of the fruit. And after our cogita- 
tions come once to revolve upon the forementioned 
sympathy, or settled peace of conscience, (which cannot 
arise but from God's presence,) as upon a firm and con- 
stant centre, our souls become like a surveyor's table 
rightly set for taking the true model of the incompre- 
hensible Nature. 
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